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PREFACE 


The few books that we have on ancient Hindu Polity confine 
themselves mainly to a study of the political and administrative 
institutions of North India. They do not treat adequately the 
polity of South India in spite of the existence of a large volume 
of material bearing on it . Except for the treatment of the sub 
ject for certain periods by scholars like Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar and Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and articles by others, 
we do not have in one handy volume a comprehensive and 
descriptive survey of the whole subject laying emphasis on its 
historical evolution . The need for such a book on the polity of 
South India ( region south of the Vindhyas) is therefore genuine 
and real. This induced me to undertake the work . 


It is true that South Indian Polity does not quite differ from 
the North Indian pattern in theory. Still, in its actual working 
the polity of South India has exhibited many features distinctly 


its own . 


The account attempted in this work covers the period from 
the earliest historical times to the fall of Vijayanagar ( c . 1650 ) 
when the indigenous institutions which had passed through 
various phases in the course of their history finally began to 
break up and lose much of their individuality and vitality . 


The source material used in the preparation of this book 
comprises inscriptions that were available to me and literature, 
indigenous and foreign , relating to the history of South India 
during the period. I am indebted to the various scholars who by 
their valuable publications have contributed to our knowledge of 
the history and political institutions of South India . 


I am under obligation to the Archaeological Survey of India 
for facilities afforded to me to consult transcripts of some of the 
unpublished inscriptions with them . 


VITI 


I am indebted to Miss R. Champakalakshmi and Miss 
D. Devakunjari, Research Students in the Department, for 
preparing the index . 


I am grateful to the Syndicate of the University of Madras 
for sanctioning the publication of this work in the University 
Historical Series. 


T. V. MAHALINGAM 


University of Madras, 

20th Dec. 1954 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


66 


Kant once asked : " Which was there first, geography or 
history " ? and himself answered , Geography lies at the basis 
of history " . All historical developments are moulded by their 
geographic setting . History and Geography are so closely inter 
mixed that it may be truly said that historical enquiries have to 
be made bearing always in mind geographical factors. 


The development of human institutions is largely influenced 
by three main factors, geographical environment, racial inheritance 
and social and religious conditions. The history of any culture 
reveals that it has developed from savagery , passed through 
barbarism and has reached the stage of civilization gaining all the 
while an increasing degree of mastery pver the forces of nature . 
Though the influence exercised by physical environment has been 
modified to some extent by the great scientific progress of the 
modern period, the geographical factor is still prominent. 
Scientific progress is dependent upon the utilisation of natural 
phenomena, which cannot be modified . Thus every civilization 
depends to a very large extent on its geographical environment 
such as mountains, rivers , seas and natural resources . 


Among the many geographical factors that influence the 
growth of political and administrative institutions the most 
important is the location of the country. It far outweighs every 
other single geographical force. The location of the country 
south of the Vindhyas in India has had tremendous influence on 
the development of institutions in the country. South India , 
like South Italy , constitutes an almost independent geographical 
unit by itself. It resembles a strong fort, being surrounded on 
all the four sides by natural boundaries, the Vindhyan range and 
the jungles adjoining it in the north , the Arabian Sea in the 
west , the Indian Ocean in the south and the Bay of Bengal in 
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the east. The western and eastern borders of South India are 
supported by a mountain system on each side known respectively 
as the Western Ghats and the Eastern Ghats. However , in spite 
of these natural boundaries that surround the country , the 
isolation of the region appears to be only superficial for the many 
passes and valleys in the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges have 
enabled migrations of people, the march of armies of energetic and 
enterprising kings and the flow and spread of the culture and institu 
tions of the gorth into South India and vice versa . But in ancient 
times , when the means of communication were slow and difficult, 
such filow was, never continuous. Not all rulers of North India 
were able to extend their political sway over the south and rule 
crer practically the whole of India , and thereby bring about the 
political unification of the whole sub - continent . Further , South 
India is not endowed with a rugged coastline like Greece or 
Seotland with numerous natural harbours and outlying islands and 
hence a majority of even the people living near the sea coast have 
not been given to a continuous, active and enterprising sea life, 
though some of them were adventurous enough to cross the seas 
and found colonies in the Far East . On the other hand, the fertile 
soil of the country has kept the people well fed and induced them 
to remain at home. Sea and land have thus both conspired 
to keep the people conservative in their outlook . The foreign 
merchants who came to India for trade were comparatively few . 
Hence in ancient and mediaeval times people in South India had 
no great opportunities to borrow to any appreciable extent ideas 
and institutions from foreign countries. Consequently , the pro 
gress of South India and the development of many of her 
administrative institutions have proceeded on almost indepen 
dent and indigenous lines . 


Like North India , South India has witnessed the rise and 
fall of many kingdoms through the ages. There are many 
hills and mountains and other barriers making the movement 
of people and the march of armies difficult if not imposssble . 
This factor has exercised considerable influence on the formation 
of political units in South India ; and in such formation the 
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riverine basins have served as the nucleus, demonstrating the 
importance of rivers for the foundation and expansion of empires. 
For example the Cola Empire expanded from Uraiyur and 
Tañjāvür on the basin of the R. Kāvērī , the Pandyan kingdom 
from Madurai on the banks of the R. Vaigai and the 
Vijayanagar Empire grew from the city of Vijayanagar which was 
founded on the southern bank of the torrential Tungabhadrā . 
Though able kings have not found much difficulty in extending 
the boundaries of their kingdoms on all sides till their progress 
was checked either by the inadequacy of their own resources 
or the obstruction caused by an equally strong power on one 
side or another , political units in South India have been 
comparatively small. As in ancient Greece, where there were a 
large number of homogeneous cultural units differing from one 
another and based largely upon geographical factors , so in 
South India such social and cultural units developed in 
due course into political units too . Though for a superficial 
observer there were no great or striking differences among 
them , still with regard to the intricacies of the social 
structure and the political organisation there were a number of 
minor differences. In fact the existence of a natural barrier like a 
mountain or a thick forest or an undependable river between two 
such political units was responsible for important differences in 
details. The people were usually conservative in their outlook ; 
and conservatism and localism were considered to be great virtues. 
The conquest of a particular unit was followed by the imposition 
of the cultural and political institutions of the victor , and such 
imposition was very much resented , and the earliest opportunity 
was taken to overthrow the foreign imposition and get back 
local freedom . Thus among the small political communities 
in ancient and mediaeval South India local wars between 
adjoining units were not infrequent. It was very difficult to 
conquer them , and much more so to retain control over them 
after conquest. In the Tamil country proper , there were in ancient 
times a good number of such political units. In the early centur 
ies of the Christian era known usually as the Sangam age in South 
India, besides the three kingdoms, respectively those of the 
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Pandyas, Cēras and the Colas there were in the region a number 
of tribal chieftaincies which had varying vicissitudes of fortune. 
Among them were those of the Tiraiyars of Kāñci, Pullis or Vēnga 
dam ( Tirupati) who were frequently at war with the Vadugars, the 
Malayamāns who ruled from Koval, the modern Tirukkoyilur on 
the banks of the R. Pennāri the Oris of the Kolli hills , those of 
the Milalaikärran whose territory lay on the southern bank of the 
R. Kāvērī, the Ays who ruled from Aykudi in the region of the 
Podiyil bills , the Maravars of Möhür, near Madurai, the Adiga 
māns of. Tagadar, the modern Dharmapuri in the Salem District, 
the Palis in the region of the present Coorg , besides those of 
Alumbi ). Kudiraimalai, Erumaiyūr etc. Even in the mediaeval 
period of the histoty of South India there were in the region bet 
ween the R. Krsņā in the north and the northern limits of the 
Tamilagam a number of chieftaincies like those of the Alūpas , 
Nolambas, Bānas, Vaidumbas, Telugu Codas, besides those of the 
ſambhuvarāyas, and the Kādavarāyas, farther south to mention 
only a few . Likewise the Deccan also was split up into a number 
of small principalities over each of which ruled independently a 
chief, when there was no imperial power to exercise any political 
control over him . Prior to the days of Asoka there flourished in the 
region a number of independent tribes, such as the Bhõjakas, Pitani 
kas, Andhras, Pulindas, Rattikas, and others, and after the downfall 
of the śātavāhana imperialism , there came into existence a few 
independent principalities such as those of the Ikşvākus, Brhat 
phalāyanas, Anandas, Salankāyanas, and the Visnukundins in the 
east and the Kadambas and the Gangas in the west . The 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta while describing his 
invasion of the Deccan mentions a number of chieftains who were 
ruling over the different parts of the east coast of the Deccan and 
were defeated and reinstated in their original position by the 
Gupta Emperor. They were Mahendra of Kosala , Vyāghrarāja of 
Mahākāntāra , Mantarāja of Kerala, Mahendragiri of Pişthapura , 
Svāmidatta of Kottūra , Damana of Erandapalla , Vişnugopa of 
Kāfici, Nilarāja of Avamukta , Hastivarman of Vengi , Ugrasena of 


I. Hultzsch , Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum , I , Rock Edict XIII. 
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Palakka , Kubera of Devarāstra, Dhananjaya of Kusthalapura and 
" all the other kings of Dakşiņāpatha " . 


The fact that physical and geographical conditions stood in 
the way of the political unification of South India during the 
greater part of her history is also borne out by the existence of 
numerous chieftaincies or small tribal communities in the west 
coast even in later historical times . The region , shut off from the 
rest of the country by the continuous stretch of the Western Ghats , 
was a world by itself. That narrow strip of land being divided 
into tiny geographical units, admitted of the existence of nume 
rous petty independent kingdoms. 


South India has been essentially a country of monarchical 
states and not of republics of an oligarchical or democratic 
nature. This can be explained partly by the geographical factor. 
From the earliest beginnings of her history India has been an 
agricultural country where the majority of the people have 
been living in rural areas , and the country itself sparsely 
populated . The occupation of the people has been mainly agricul 
ture which usually makes them . conservative in their outlook . 
Further the vastness of the country and the difficulties in the 
means of communication made it difficult for all the people to 
come close together for general administrative purposes. Hence 
in South India , as in India itself, there did not develop a strong 


2. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum , III , p. 13 . 

The extent of Samudgragupta s conquests in the Deccan can be 
properly appreciated only if the above places are correctly identified . 
Though various suggestions have been offered with regard to the identi 
fication of the places mentioned in the inscription , the generally 
accepted and the most likely ones are as follows : Pisthapura may be 
identified with Pittapur (Godavari District ), Kottūra with Kottur 
( Ganjam District) Erandapalla with Erandapalli ( Ganjam District) 
Palakka with Pakkai ( Nellore District) and Devarāștra with Yelamanchi 
Taluq in the Vizagapatam District . Kāñci and Vengi are too well 
known. Avamukta and Kusthalapura must have been near one or other 
of the places mentioned above. 
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political sense er an intense political life among the people. 
They were not anxious for great political or administrative 
changes. Their attachments were mainly local and they were not 
keen on being closely associated with the administration at the 
top. They did net think much about the form of government or 
its character: Dispersed as they were in the country , they 
needed strong protection from robbers within and enemies from 
without and what was therefore required was a strong govern 
ment capable of giving such protection to them . Hence the 
people found it to their advantage to submit to the leadership 
of a man capable of giving them the required protection . In this 
way hereditary dynastic leadership developed into a monarchical 
institution . Thus the growth of monarchy as a political institu 
tion in South India was not due to any preference shown to it by 
the people as against any other form of government. Monarchy 
was a political necessity. At every stage it was supported by 
the people in their own self - interest. 


In many countries of the world the influence of religion over 
politics and political institutions has been considerable . In 
Europe for instance the Roman Catholic or the Anglican church 
as a well- organised institution has played a great part in shaping 
the character and development of political institutions. In the 
mediaeval days it was considered to be one of the estates of the 
realm . But in India religion and religious organisations do not 
appear to have exercised any appreciable influence over the 
evolution of political institutions. In fact there was no organisation 
in India which regulated the religious life of the people like the 
church in Europe. The lack of any ecclesiastical systematisation 
among the Hindus was probably due to the fact that religion and 
religious worship among them were only individualistic and not 
congregational. There was some element of organisation in the 
Buddhist Sangha, but it was mainly local in character, and its 
influence, if any , was very little particularly in South India . 
The Jaina order was too loose to be reckoned as a vital unit 
capable of influencing the administrative machinery in the 
country. The one socio -religious organisation that flourished from 
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very early times was the caste system , which however could not 
bear comparison with the Catholic church . While the church was 
a well- knit organisation spread over the whole of the Christian 
world with large financial resources , and at times strong enough 
to resist the government, the caste in India which had no financial 
backing depended for its very existence on the support of the 
king. All through the history of the country we see kings 
taking steps for the proper maintenance of the social order and 
the varnāśrama ideal. Religion in India has contented itself 
with laying emphasis on the moral and ethical basis of the state. 


As said above, an important aspect of the religious system 
among the Hindus is its close relationship with their social 
organisation , namely the caste system . This caste system has 
influenced the political life of the Hindus to a very considerable 
extent both in North India and South India . Since the very prin 
ciple of the caste system is division of functions among the members 
of the Hindu society, it has made it impossible for either democracy 
or oligarchy to develop as a form of government in the country . 
Democracy is based on the essential principle of equality among 
the citizens while oligarchy is based on the superiority of the more 
well- to - do among them , viz. their division into two groups, the 
rich and the poor on economic grounds. Caste stands for groups 
based on social and functional division . It encourages group 
psychology and hinders the growth of individualism among the 
citizens. Examined in relation to such units as guilds , functional 
groups and mercantile corporations that have influenced the 
body-politic of the country, the state in India may be considered 
to be not monistic in character , but only pluralistic. One group 
differs from another on important points, and one of the funda 
mental functions of the state in India has been to co - ordinate and 
harmonise opposing or even conflicting principles and find out a 
synthesis in social organisation . In the discharge of such functions 
the force of custom obtaining among the different groups has 
had necessarily to be taken into account ; and again for the 
maintenance of the social order in the country and the increasing 
of the social well-being among the people it was the institution of 
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monarchy that was found necessary and useful, for , as in other 
countries , it has stood as the symbol of the union and solidarity 
of the people. 


Again the general geographical features of the country have 
to a considerable extent determined the respective spheres of the 
government at the top and the provincial and local units in the 
administrative set up . The vastness of the area and its compa 
rative sparse population , besides the difficulties in the means 
of communication have made the political and administrative 
unification of the country a great problem and almost an impos 
sibility . The machinery of authority was not perfect enough 
to carry orders into effect at a great distance from the person of 
the ruler, nor did there exist the means of making the people pay 
an amount of taxes sufficient for keeping up the force necessary 
to compel obedience throughout a large territory ” . Thus in 
the premechanical ages the establishment and maintenance of a 
large empire and the development of a centralised machinery 
of administration were comparatively difficult. If a government 
was to be effective and its authority habitually obeyed by the 
subjects in the different parts of the empire it had necessarily 
to be decentralised to a very large extent, giving large scope for 
the exercise of power by the local administrative units . Thus 
the words empire and imperialism had a different connotation in 
Indian history. For instance " the Roman empire meant the 
establishment of Pax Romana, the gradual extension of Roman 
citizenship , the institution of Roman jurisprudence and the 
spread of the Latin tongue. The British empire means the 
establishment of the British methods of the maintenance of law 
and order, the use of the English language for purposes of 
administration , the spread of English schools and universities, 
the wide extension of British commerce , the starting of Christian 
propaganda and the slow development of British democratic insti 
tutions. The establishment of empire in ancient India meant 
none of these things ......... It merely meant that a certain great 
person claimed to be the overlord of a number of states and 
this overlordship was acknowledged by the payment of tribute , 
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yearly or occasional " The history of South India from the 
earliest times is largely the history of small kingdoms and princi 
palities. There was no lordly imperialism or great empire with 
considerable concentration of power in the hands of one authority, 
except probably for short periods under distinguished rulers of 
some dynasty or other , as for instance under the imperial Colas 
or under some of the kings of Vijayanagar. In such periods, 
the acceptance of the overlordship of the suzerain authority was 
only personal. Further, the extension of the imperial control did 
not necessarily and always mean the complete removal of the older 
kingdoms and rulerships and the establishment of colonies or 
military governorships by the conqueror. In a large number of 
cases the older ruling houses were allowed to continue to exercise 
power and administer their territories under the overlordship of 
the conqueror, and in places where such local rulers could not be 
continued new governors were appointed and they were given a 
large measure of local autonomy in the administration of their 
respective areas . Thus in the whole administrative set up in 
South India the mahamandalesvara, udaiyar, araiyar and arasu 
had as much a place as the dandanāyaka. The Central government 
did not in any manner interfere with local forms, methods and 
practices. Hence there existed a large variety or multiplicity 
in the methods of administration in the local areas . 

Not only 
that ; since the nature of the relationship between the units and 
the Centre depended to a great degree on persons there were 
opportunities for frequent conflicts between them . In fact their 
interests usually worked at cross purposes , and hence there was 
perpetual conflict between the centripetal and the centrifugal 
forces. In a majority of cases the latter rather than the former 
came out successful in the conflict. 


By temperament and habit the people were conservative in 
their outlook and practices. In administrative matters their 
interests were only local. Hence it was possible to develop local 


3. P.T. Srinivasa Iyengar, History of the Tamils from the 
earliest times to 600 A.D. , pp . 146-7 . 
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administrative institutions. The state fostered the growth of 
administrative units in the local areas which discharged many 
of even the ordinary functions of government. These rural 
republics, as they may be called , had each a natural and organic 
growth in the earlier stages of their history , for much of their 
cooperative effort was based on a feeling or consciousness of 
common kinship among them . But in course of time a good 
number of them made definite constitutions for themselves very 
often with the knowledge and approval of the government, as 
in the case of the sabha at Uttiramērür. Thus in course 
of time they gained a definite place in the administrative 
set up in the kingdom . Among such local administrative 
organisations which bore either a territorial or extra - territorial 
character were the ür, sabha , nagaram , añjuvannam ainārruvar 
and so on . 

The influence of these institutions was at its 
highest from about the ninth to the sixteenth century as will be 
seen in the sequel. We do not know exactly how these useful 
administrative units declined in vitality and usefulness in the 
later period of the history of the Vijayanagar Empire. Probably , 
the policy of centralisation pursued by the Vijayanagar Emperors , 
the extension of the nayankara system in the Empire, the 
evolution of the ayagar system , and the growing influence of 
Islamic and feudal institutions during the period adversely affected 
their fortunes. The Vijayanagar administrative system served 
as a nice balance between the feudal principles that characterised 
the governmental machinery in contemporary Muslim India and 
the earlier system of government in South India in which the 
enjoyment of a large measure of local autonomy was important. 


CHAPTER II 


KINGSHIP 


SECTION I 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


In the history of any country the earliest social organisation 
has been tribal in character and the form of government, monarchi 
cal. In pre -historic times people in South India were divided 
into a number of tribes, the main differences between them being 
largely due to their geographical environment . Among them were 
the agriculturists, pastoralists, hunters, those on the seashore and 
those in the desert region . 1 In course of time the social orga 
nisation among the pastoral and the agricultural people took a 
definite shape which led to the emergence of political organisation , 


Though it is difficult to form any clear idea about the political 
organisation in pre -historic times, in historical times monarchy 
became the ordinary form of government. We have , however , 
no evidence on the origin and development of states in ancient 
times . In the earliest phases of human history the tribes into 
which society was divided were very often fighting with one 
another ; and for that purpose each tribe submitted to the leader 
ship of a person . Thus war begot leadership, which in due 
course developed into kingship . In the pastoral and agricultural 
regions this appears to have been the usual course , the king 
was called the ko and kön , both meaning cowherd. Likewise the 
need for the protection of agriculture and the people engaged in 
it could have made the choice of a leader necessary , and with the 
passage of time the institution of that leadership gradually 
developed into kingship . In the earliest stages of political 
evolution , the leadership of a tribe had a patriarchal colour, for 
kinship or blood relationship had much to do with it ; and the 


1. See P.T. Srinivasa Iyengar, The Stone Age in India , p . 37 . 
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relationship between the leader and the people was more or less 
personal. But with the change of the tribal leadership into king 
ship as a result of the growth in the power and influence of the 
leader on account of war and the imposition of his authority over 
other tribes, the basis of relationship between the king and his 
subjects became territorial. Thus the state appears to have been 
largely the product of history which " means that it is a gradual 
and continuous development of human society out of a grossly 
imperfect beginning through crude but improving forms of mani 
festation ." 


173 


In the early stages of political evolution there was no clear 
conception of the state. Since the government was always 
monarchical the term king was really synonymous with govern 
ment and state . The king was the leader and protector of the 
people in war and their ruler in times of peace. According to the 
Tolkappiyam , which contains the earliest reference to the institu 
tion of kingship in South India , among the duties of a ruler were 
learning, sacrificing, giving patronage to poets and scholars, 
offering protection to the people and punishing evil doers . Pro 
bably be performed sacrifices in honour of Gods and Goddesses 
with a view to secure their blessings for himself and his subjects. 


With the passage of time and the development of social 
and political organisation, the institution of kingship attained 
greater importance. During the early centuries of the Christian 
era and even before, known as the Sangam age in South India , 
monarchy was a settled institution . The Tirukkural, an important 
work in the Padinenkilkanakku group, that deals among other 
things with arasiyal (kingship ), gives a fairly good idea of the 
state in consonance with the prevailing theory of the time. 
According to Sanskritists sovereignty consists of seven consti 
tuent elements, namely, king , minister, territory , fort, treasury, 
army and friends. The state is compared to a physical 
organism and its different elements to the various parts 


2. Burgess, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional 
Law . Vol. I, p . 59. 
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of a physical body. The king is considered as the head, the 
ministers as the eyes, the treasury as the face, the army as the 
mind, the fort as the hand and the country as the legs of a human 
being . And the Kural makes the king the most important of the 
seven elements of sovereignty and considers the rest as subordinate 
to him . This significant observation by the great author of the 
Kural throws much welcome light on contemporary political 
thought. The king was the main pivot of the administration , 
and the strength and durability of the government very much 
depended on his personality. This is also borne out by the 
evidence of the Puranānūru , an anthology of the Sangam age . 
In a song sung by one Kiran of Mosi the king is described as the 
very life of the country and the people . Thus the king was 
considered absolutely necessary for the prosperity of a state. It 
was belieyed that a kingless state would be one of anarchy and 
confusion where plunder and looting would be very common . 


Since the king was the most important limb in the body politic 
much was expected of him . The necessary characteristics of a 
good ruler were diligence, learning and courage. He was consi 
dered fit to be king who possessed in unfailing measure fearless 


3. See śukranīti, I. 7. 61 and 62 . 


4. Padaikudi kūlamaiccu natparam ārum 

udaiyān araśaru ! ēru 


An adequate army, an industrious people, ample food resources, 
wise and alert ministers of state , alliance with foreign powers and 
dependable fortifications -who owns them all, is a lion among kings. 


( Bk . II , Ch . 39 ). 


5. Nellum uyiranrē nīgum uyiraŋrē 

mannay uyirtte mavar talai ulagam 
yān uyir eņba adanāl tarigai 
vēl migudāņai vēndarkuk kadanē. 


( Puram , 186 ). 


6. Periyatirumoli, 8-2-8 P. 1444 . 
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ness , liberality, wisdom and enthusiasm in action . Ceaseless 
effort er exertion was considered necessary , for , a king who was 
fired by the spirit of such effort " will find the whole world under 


The king, while he was a prince, was usually given good edu 
cation and training in administration and the art of war to enable 
him to shoulder the responsibilities of administration at a later 
stage. It was believed that a king who was proficient in political 
science could find out by himself three - fourths the affairs of the 
state , and the remaining fourth part concealed from him through 
bis favourites and friends. Having acquired such knowledge, if he 
carried on the government free from anger and cruelty in puni 
shing his subjects, he would be able to rule ( the earth ) for a long 
time without trouble . 


As one having complete control over the administration , he 
was to exercise great care with regard to the choice of his execu 
tive. He had to satisfy himself about the loyalty of his officers 
even against temptations of different kinds such as attachment to 
religion , wealth , pleasure and life . He was ever to keep a vigi 
lent eye on the right conduct of his executive 11 If however he was 
not able to get such loyal and able officers, it was better for the 


7. Añjāmai ikai arivükkam innāŋgum 

eñjāmai vēndarku iyalbu 
Tüngämai kalvi tuņivudaimai immunrum 
ninga nilanāļbavarku 


( Kural, 39 ). 


8. Madiyilā mannavaş eydum adiyaļandāņ 

tāaya tellām orungu . 


( Ibid , 61 ). 


9. Åmuktamālyada, IV , V. 240. 
IO . Aramporul inbam uyiraccam nāngin 

tiram terindu tērappadum 


( Kural, 51. ) 


11. Ibid , 52 . 
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king to rule his kingdom by himself to the best of his genius and 
according to the principles of political science.19 


The kings were required to be just in their administration , 
and kind to their subjects ; and more than anything else, oppres 
sion and misrule were considered very bad . The oppressive king 
who misgoverned was considered a greater sinner than a murderer 
and his request for gifts from his people was regarded as 
the armed highway robber s demand for money.18 The dread 
with which a tyrant s rule was looked upon is indicated by the 
following lines, though the picture may be a little overdrawn : 


If the king did swerve from his righteous path , 
The planets would all change their course ; 
If the planets errant turn , 
Would dearth of rain surely ensure ; 
If dearth of rain there were , 
Nothing on earth would then survive. 
There would then be no room for saying, 
That he who rules as King on earth 
Should regard as his own the life of each living thing . 14 


12. Āmuktamālyada, IV , v. 212. 
13. Kolaimērkondāril kodite alaimēr kondu 

allavai seydolugum vēndu 
Vēlodu ninran iduenradu polum 
Kõlodu niņrāŋ iravu 

( Kural, 56 ) 
14. Könilai tirindidir konilai tiruyun 

Konilai tirindidin māri varan kuru 
Märivarankūrin mannuyirillai 
mannuyirella maņņāņ vēndan 
rannuyirennun tagudi yinrāgum 

(Manimekalai, VII, V. 8-12 ). 
See also Kali 8-1-3 
Kodi yenam maraiyenak kaņņir parappik 
kudipali turrun kölēnāguga 

(Cf. Puran 22, 71 ). 
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Therefore the king was expected to rule with benevolent 
coricecra for the people and with due regard to their wishes for 
it was not the might , of his arms that brought success to the king, 
but his just rule , Kindness to people was to be shown by the 
king by being accessible to them and by avoiding harshness 
in speech or behaviour . It was the firm belief that the king 
would fall and destroy himself if he was not easy of access or did 
not give his fullest thought to representations and decide justly . 1 : 
These views of Tiruvalluvar on righteousness are echoed even in 
later works in one of which it is said : " Be always intent upon 
protecting your subjects. Whenever you hear complaints from 
people in distress, hear them and redress their sufferings. Do 
not entrust your affairs to mean persons. ( The people of ) a 
country wish the walfare of the king who seeks the progress and 
prosperity of the country . One should not think it is no serious 
matter. Will not God , who is in the mind of all persons, grant the 
united wishes of the Brahman and other subjects of a king . 
This sentiment is expressed also by Allasāni Peddana, the poet 
laureate of Krsnadēva Rāya s court while describing the ideal 
kingship of Svārocişa Manu , the hero of his work , the Manu 
caritamu . He says that Svārocişa Manu " ruled over his subjects 


9719 


15. Kulitaliik kõlöccu mānila mannan 

aditalii nirkum ulagu 


( Kural, 55 ) 


16. Vēlanru verri taruvadu mannavan 

köla tüum kodādu enin 


( Ibid ). 


17. Kāțcik keliyan kaduñcollan . Iallanēl 

mikkūrum mannan nilam 


( Ibid , 39 ) . 


18. Eņpadattān ürā murai seyyā mannavan 

tanpadattāl tāne kedum 


( Ibid , 55 ). 


19. Amukta ., IV . v . 205 . 
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with kindness as if they were his own children " 20. That the 
paternal conception of the state was not a mere ideal wished 
for by the poets is borne out by an epigraph of Harihara II of 
Vijayanagar which says that he maintained the customs of the 
various castes and protected all his subjects as if they were his 
children . Though the above pieces of testimony are compara 
tively late they bear out the persistence of an ancient ideal which 
was expected to be followed by the rulers. 


More than all, the king was to keep the dharma, for all the 
dharma in the land and the observance of the precepts of teachers 
depended on the good government of the king . It was even con 
sidered that one who swerved from dharma and did not put adharma 
out of the kingdom had no title to be called a king.22 The Kura ? 
held the king responsible even for rains while there were not 
wanting others who thought that even the maintenance of the 
chastity of women depended on the righteous rule of the king .28 


SECTION II 

NATURE OF KINGSHIP 
Though the king was the most important element in the 
state , he does not appear to have been an autocrat. His powers 
were limited by a number of codes and institutions , and the 
government was largely based on some settled conventions and 
usages that had grown. But there were no constitutional checks 
laid down definitely on the absolutism or high -handedness of a 
king . 


21 . 


22. 


20 . Manucaritamu, VI , V. 117 . 

E. C. , V, Bl. 75 . 
Antañar nūſkum arattūrkum adiyāy 
nipradu mannavan kol 

( Kural, 55 ) 
Aſaņilukkādu allavai nikki maranilukku 
māņa mudaiyadu arasu 

( Ibid ., 39 ; see Amukta , IV , V. 285 ) 
23. Manimēkali, Kādai 22 , 11. 208-9 . 
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Mention has been made earlier that according to Hindu 
political thinkers the state consisted of seven prakrtis or consti 
tuent elements, namely the king ( svāmi), ministry ( amatya ), 
territory ( desa ), fort ( durga ), treasury ( kośa ), army (danda ), 
and the ally ( mitra ). The svāmi or the king was thus after all 
one of the seven elements of the state and not outside it 
though his position among them must have been the most impor 
tant. He was not thought of without the six other elements, 
and hence even from the purely theoretical point of view kingship 
was not absolute . According to modern political ideas one of the 
essential attributes of sovereignty relates to its power to make 
laws . But the Hindu political conception is that laws ( sacred 
laws ) are coeval with the social organisation and they cannot be 
altered , changed or modified by any secular power . The king 
as the head of the administration was the support of the laws and 
was only to obey and execute them . To that extent his powers 
were restricted ; and on account of that reason also it may be 
taken that his powers were not absolute . 


One of the greatest supports of an absolutist form of monar 
chical government is supplied by a hereditary aristocracy as in 
mediaeval feudal Europe . In India , both in the north and the 
south , there has not been such an hereditary aristocratic nobility. 
There were two kinds in the order of nobility in the country, 
the one created by and depending on the official position 
held in the government, and the other composed of the 
subordinate chieftains or rulers exercising great powers of internal 
autonomy within their respective territories and owing some sort 
of nominal allegiance to the king . The numerous samantas or 
mandalesvaras were not hereditary nobles of the empire in the real 
sense of the word. Since Hindu society was divided caste - war, 
it was not possible for the existing aristocrats to develop a sense 
of community of interest. But whatever that may be, each 
great subordinate chieftain claimed certain rights, privileges and 
precedence and actually enjoyed them ; and at least to the 
extent to which they were in the enjoyment of such rights , the 
absolutisrn of the king was under restraint, 
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Just the king was one of the seven elements of the state , the 
Ministerial Council was another element . It was always the view 
of Hindu political thinkers that there should be a Council of 
Ministers to advise and help the king in the administration of his 
kingdom . The kings usually consulted the Council on matters of 
administration and probably followed its advice in many cases . 
It is true that the extent of the control which the Council had on 
the king depended very much on the person or persons who were 
responsible for the choice of the Councillors, viz ., whether they 
were chosen by the king himself , or whether they were chosen 
by the people. The members of the Council were chosen by the 
king and the people had no voice in the selection and therefore 
they were answerable only to the king. But there were certain 
broad principles and well- established conventions that were 
followed by the kings in the choice of the Councillors ; and there 
fore the people themselves appear to have approved of the selected 
Ministers. The Ministers appointed to the Council were 
expected , to give wholesome and good advice to the king . 
Since the Ministry had a definite place in the administration , 
and the king generally sought its advice it may be taken that the 
Couucil of Ministers had some influence on the king . 


It may be asked if there was any relation of an institutional 
nature between the king and the people as a whole. It must be 
confessed that Hindu political theory did not postulate any 
institutional relationship between the ruler and his subjects. The 
only bond that brought them close together was the paternal 
feeling which the ruler had towards his subjects and the filial 
affection and regard which they had for the king. The king was 
expected to look upon his people as his children , and probably 
some rulers actually did so . Referring to Svärocişa Manu , Allasäni 
Peddana, the poet -laureate in the court of Krsnadeva Rāya says 
that " he ruled over his subjects with kindness as if they were his 
own children . " 24 

Most probably he was indirectly describing the 
rule of his patron himself. The passage quoted above reminds one 


24. Manucaritamu , canto VI , V. 117 , 
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of Asoka s edict in which the Emperor says : " All men are my 
children , and just as for my children . I desire that they should 
enjoy all happiness and prosperity , both in this world and in the 
next so for ali men I desire like happiness and prosperity . " 23 


Ore of the methods by which the people made the king 
realise his respersibilities and be responsive to their opinion was 
by open rebellion against constituted authority . Strictly speaking 
they had no rights against the king for there was no agreement, 
contract or understanding between them . But they expected that 
the king would observe rajadharma which involved the protection 
of the people. If however, he failed to discharge his duties 
either due to his weakness or his absolutist tendencies the people 
were cozsidered to have a right to rebel against the king . Such 
zebellions could be of two kinds. One was the actual revolt of the 
people with all their physical force resulting in the deposition 
of the king. The other was the migration of all the people from a 
particular area or kingdom to a place elsewhere as a record of 
their passive resistance and protest. 

The latter method had 
greater effect on the king and the government for it was calculated 
to paralyse the whole machinery of administration , and hence 
that was dreaded by the kings. It was considered the duty of 
the government to call back such people by the promise of better 
conditions of life within the kingdom . The importance of this 
function of the king is emphasised by Krsnadeva Rāya who says : 

The king is never prosperous even though he conquers the seven 
dvīpas who has an officer who does not call back the subjects 
when they leave the state on account of suffering." 26 Thus 
though there was no legal or constitutional relationship or associa 
tion between the king and his subjects, and therefore there 
was nothing to prevent him from behaving like an autocrat 
towards them , still the ever -present fear of their rebellion or in 
the alternative the depopulation of the country by the wholesale 
migration of the people from one kingdom to another or one part 


25. Hultzsch , Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum , I. , p . 93. 
26. Canto IV , v. 237 . 
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of the country to another stood in the way of the exercise of 
absolute powers by the rules . 


Apart from the above checks on royal absolutism there were 
certain age- long institutions which were so much associated 
with the practical administration of the country , that generally 
the kings were not left much in regard to administrative 
action , and were neither willing nor bold enough to 
interfere with such institutions. In the modern day one notices 
increasing recognition of the power, importance and influence of 
group life, trade unions, professional associations, citizen s leagues 
etc. Such organisations in some form or other existed in ancient 
and mediaeval India enjoying great powers of initiative and 
organisation in local matters. Among them were the nānādesis, 
nad , ayyavole, craft gilds, the sabhā , the ür etc. Each of them 
had a definite organisation and history and discharged certain 
specific functions ; and usually the king or his government did not 
interfere with them unless there arose misunderstandings and 
quarrels among them which necessitated state intervention . These 
local organisations made their own laws and regulations. As 
Radhakumud Mookerjee observes, " it is the quasi -instinctive 
postulates and conventions of group life which come to be form 
ulated as law and not the mandate , command or decree of a single 
central authority in the state. Law under these conditions is not 
an arte-fact but a natural growth of consensus and communal life.27 
Thus the existence of such local institutions with some powers 
also curtailed the arbitrary powers of the king, 


SECTION III 


DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF KINGS 


If the literary works bearing on government and adminis 
tration in India as also the hundreds of inscriptions of the royal 
dynasties of South India may be believed, one is naturally led to 
think that the kings of South India had a distinct and enlightened 


27. Nationalism in Hindu Culture, pp . 99-100 , 
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conception of their duties and responsibilities as the head of the 
administration . To the political thinkers and writers of ancient 
India the state was a means through which an individual could 
realise himself, and therefore the state had certain definite duties 
to discharge. They were however of different kinds, some of them 
being essential and primary and others being optional and secon 
dary . The essential functions of the state may be said to be those 
of the policeman and the soldier that would enable it to maintain 
peace in the country and protect it from foreign aggression and 
internal dissensions, for which it was to have large powers . 

tate should possess powers sufficiently extensive for the mainte 
nance of its own continued existence against foreign interference , 
to provide the means whereby its national life may be preserved 
and developed, and to maintain internal order including the 
protection of life, liberty and property " . The kings of South 
India realised these elementary duties and tried to provide for the 
protection of the people. 


+ The 


Allied to the duty of the king to provide for security of life 
and property both from without and within was his more impor 
tant duty of the protection of his subjects from injustice and 
social anarchy. That was to be achieved by the protection of the 
social order as also what was called the dharma which was consi 
dered to be the essential basis of the social organisation . It was 
on the protection of dharma by the king that the well -being of the 
society depended. The Kural insists upon righteous rule and 
assures one that " rain and plentiful crops will ever dwell together 
in the country of the king who sways his sceptre with justice ; 
when there is rain the world enjoys prosperity ; and when the 
king rules justly his subjects prosper » 28 Krsnadeva Rāya of 
Vijayanagar says : " A crowned king should always rule with an 
eye towards dharma ; the lives of the gods like Indra , Varuna , 
Vaišravana, Vāyu and Agni are the results of their actions . The 
various worlds as Bhūh , Bhuvah and Suvah owe their positions 


28. See ch . 55 . 
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to dharma.99 Hindu religion has personified certain attributes 
as devas. Justice and wealth have been for instance deified as 
Dharma and Kubera, and it was supposed to be the duty of the 
king to protect dharma with his secular arm . An important 
aspect of protection relates to danda which is generally taken to be 
punishment, but may more appropriately be called justitia . 

Its 
great importance in the administration of a kingdom or empire by 
a ruler is brought out with remarkable force by Manu . He says : 

It is danda that rules the subjects ; it is only danda that protects 
all people ; danda is awake when others sleep ; hence according 
to the learned danda is dharma itself so Along with this may be 
compared the views of Tiruvalluvar and Krsnadeva Rāya . The 


66 


former says : 


& 2 


It is not the javelin that gives victory, but the king s 
sceptre, if it do no injustice. The king defends the world ; and 
justice, when it is administered without defect defends the king. 
To punish crime is not a fault of the king, it is his duty. For a 
king to punish criminals with death is like pulling up the weeds in 
the green corn . " $ 1 The Vijayanagar Emperor is clear on the 
point when he says : " The wife s attachment to her husband, the 
proper relations between men and women , the ascetic subduing 
his indriyas, the lower castes showing deference to the higher , the 
servant looking carefully to the interests of the master, you should 
know that all these are brought about (ultimately ) by the fear of 
the king s punishment." . Thus the social and the moral well- being 
of the people depended very largely on the maintenance and 
proper administration of justice by the ruler. It was well under 
stood that where there was no justice there could be no right. 
The truth of the remark , set justice aside and what are kingdoms 
but great robberies was well appreciated in the country . 


29. Āmukta, Canto IV , v . 285. 
30. Manu , VII , 18 . 


31. Ch . 55 . 
32. Amukta, Canto IV , v . 277 . 
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According to Hindu political thinkers another fundamental 
duty of the king was to maintain the social order. In this aspect 
of his duties, the king acted as if he were the secular arm of 
dharma, and not as a religious head . During the period of our 
study, Hindu society was based , as it still continues to be, on 
the varṇāśrama ideal ( its division into four orders, namely Brāh 
manas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sūdras) though each of the four 
religious orders had become divided up into a number of sub -castes. 
Since society was based on the ideals of the Smrtis their 
injunctions were sought to be followed to prevent social anarchy. 
Hindu society was essentially a synthetic social organisation , in 
which each part had a place, and the continuance of the organi 
sation very much depended upon the proper discharge of the 
prescribed functions by the various members of the society ; and 
it was the duty of the king and the government not only to 
protect the social organisation from disruption , but also to give 
every kind of help to the society for its proper functioning. The 
realisation of this duty by the kings is borne out by the numerous 
evidences we have of the tender solicitude they had for the people. 
Some of them felt happy over their exalted position which made 
it possible for them to work for the well being their subjects and 
the protection of the varnāśrama.38 The kings of the Ganga dynasty 
are said to have recognised the use of royalty only as a means 
of protecting their people well. A king of the dynasty is said 
to have resembled Vaivasvata Manu in the protection he afforded 
to castes and religious orders. The members of the Ganga and 
Pallava dynasties took the distinguishing title of Dharma 
maharajadhirāja . 


66 


In India religion and social organisation have invariably moved 
together, and hence the Hindu kings have always thought that 
the protection of the religion of the people was one of their 


33. E.C. , IX . Db . 67 . 
34. Samyag prajāpālana - mātra - adhigata rāja prayojanasya 

( E.I. , XIV , P - 335 . ) 
35. E.C. , IX , Bn . 141 . 
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important functions. Their activity in that direction is well borne 
out by such titles as Vaidīkamārga pratisthapanācārya and 
Vedamarga pratisthapanācārya , which , for example many kings of 
Vijayanagar assumed . There were also other ways in which 
the interest of the kings in the religion of the land was shown . 
In the early history of North India many kings performed Vedic 
sacrifices, besides those prescribed for them , such as for instance 
the Ašvamedha . In South India also a number of sacrifices are said 
to have been performed by some kings. For instance, the Nane 
ghat inscription engraved during the regency of Nāyanikā of the 
Sātavāhana dynasty refers to the performance of a number of 
sacrifices apparently by her lord , Satakarņi. Among those men 
tioned are the Aśvamedha, Rajasūya, Agnyadheya, Anvāram 
bhanīya , Gavāmayana, Bhagaladaśarātra, Aptoryāma, Angirasa 
māyana , Gārgatriratra, Angirasatriratra, 

Angirasatriratra , Chandogaphavamāna 
trivātra, Trayodasarātra and Dasarātra besides some others. 86 


The Hirahadagalli plates of Śivaskandavarman , a Pallava 
king of the Prakrt records , mention that he performed the 
Ašvamedha , Agnisthoma and Vajapeya sacrifices . According to 
some Kadamba inscriptions a few rulers of the dynasty celebrated 
in all eighteen horse sacrifices. 38 


But in course of time the performance of suci . Vedic sacrifices 
became rare . In fact, during all the brilliant period of the history 


66 


36. E.I. , VIII , p.91 ; Strangely enough Bühler supposes that 
the sacrifices were performed by Nayanika herself , though he admits 
that according to the śāstras women are not allowed to perform 
Srauta sacrifices " . ( A.S.W.I. , V , p.68 ) . But Prof. D.R. Bhandarkar 
has shown that Nāyanikā could not have performed the sacrifices 
herself. (1. A. , XLVII, P.72 n . II . ) 


37. From the evidence of the Udayendram plates it has been 
suggested that Nandivarman Pallavamalla performed an aśvamedha 
(P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, The Pallavas, p.99 ) . 

38. E.C. , VII , Sk.178 ; 1.A. , VII , p.35 ; E.C. , XI, Mk. 41 ; 
Dg.32 etc. 
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of the Celas we hear of the performance of the Asvamedha only 
once in the reign of Rajadhirāja.. We get no reference to it 
in the Vijayanagar period . But strangely enough the last of 
the Pandyan kings of Tenkāśi is said to have performed a Vedic 
sacrifice in 1515 and assumed the titles of Somayaji and Diksitar. 
Y ajñas gave place to danas or gifts to institutions and persons. 
The kings took advantage of auspicious occasions for the making 
of such gifts . The mahadānas mentioned in inscriptions were six 
teen namely , a golden egg , a golden wheel of the universe, a 
golden pot containing the five elements, a jewelled cow , 
seven oceans, a tree and a creeper of paradise, a celestical cow of 
gold , an earth of gold , a horse chariot of gold , the weight of a man 
in gold , a thousand cows, a golden horse , ta golden vessel called 
hemagarbha ( the golden wombed Brahmā) an elephant chariot of 
gold and the five ploughs. But the most popular and the 
most frequently celebrated among them was the tulapiruşam or 
the weight of a man in gold or pearls. The silappadikāram 


39. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas , II , p.220 . 


40. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom , p.252 ; 
268 of 1908 . 


47. " Brendam visuacakram ghalam udita 

mahābhūtakam vatna -dhenum 
Saptāmbodhiniśca kalpa kşitiruha 

latika kāñcanīm kāmadhenum 
Svarnaksmām yo hiranyāśva ratham 

api tula puruşam go sahasram 
Hemāśvam hemagarbham kanakakari 
ratham pancālāgni. 

( E. I. , I , pp . 364 and 368 ). 


42. The following good description of the tula puruşadāna is 
contained in the Dānasāgara, a work of about the eleventh century : 

The ceremony of tulā puruşadāna must be performed on auspicious 
occasions such as the day of equinox solstices, the end or beginning 
of a yuga, the day of a lunar or solar eclipse, sankranti or new -moon . " 
The places for the ceremony " must be sacred places of pilgrimage , a 
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mentions that the Cēra king Senguttuvan made a tulabāra dana 
to the Brahman Madalan on the banks of the Ganges. The 
ceremony was particularly popular in the Vijayanagar period 
and rulers like Vīra Narasimha and Krşnadeva Rāya are said 
to have performed it on many an occasion . Another gift which 
was equal to the tulāpuruşa in merit was the kalpalata which 
was made for instance by king Praudhadeva Rāya of Vijayanagar. 
The mahābhūtaghata and the sahasragodana were apparently the 
same as the ghatam and the gosahasram mentioned earlier. The 
ratnadhenu and the saptasagara were two other important 
mahadanas.45 Besides the gifts mentioned above , lands in 
villages and sometimes even whole villages, usually with all 
their taxes and income, were granted to individual scholars and 
institutions for the promotion of learning and religious teaching. 
More than all these, throughout the period of our study many 
kings of the different dynasties of South India , their officers 
and the influential men in each kingdom constructed many 
temples besides renovating and enlarging a number of old ones 
and made provision for worship and festivals in them by 


temple , a garden , a cow pen , a house , a forest or the neighbourhood 
of a river s bank . The images of Siva , Brahmā and Acyuta ( Vişņu ) 
must be worshipped . A golden figure representing Väsudeva must be 
placed in the centre of the beam . Four Brahmans versed severally in 
the four Vedas must be placed in the four different quarters, north , 
south , east and west respectively . These will perform homa to 
propitiate the lord of the eight regions , the lokapālas. The donor 
must put on all his ornaments , hold his sword and wear his armours 
and sit in the scale looking peacefully at the image of Vāsudeva . 
After the weighing is over the gold coins are to be distributed among 
Brahmans, for " a wise man must not keep in his house the money 
thus allotted , for a long time. He who weighs against his own person 
in gold and distributes it among Brahmans will extricate his forefathers 
from ten generations ( past and present ) and from all misery " 
(Longhurst, Hampi Ruins, PP.43-45 ). 

43. Canto XXVII, 11.175-76. 
44. E.C. , XII , Tm . II . 
45. A.S.R. , 1908-09, p.178. 
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making for the purpose large grants and endowments, for in 
ancient and mediaeval South India . temples were the centres 
of learning and religious activity . The kings of South India , it 
may be said in general, took a very broad and tolerant view 
with regard to patronage to religion , though there might have 
been occasional instances of intolerance and persecution . Hence 
it is that the Jain pallis and Buddhist vihāras also were 
encouraged by many kings of South India , though their personal 
religion was Hinduism . The Cola kings, Rājarāja the Great 
and his son Rājēndra Gangaikonda were patrons of the Bud 
dhist monastery Nāgapattinam founded by the Śrī Vijaya king 
Māra Vijayottunga Varman , while the Vijayanagar rulers 
påtionised Jainism also . Though there were frequent wars between 
the Bahmani kingdom and the Vijayanagar Empire, the rulers 
of the latter patronised Islam and the Muslims within their 
territory.41 


As inheritors of an orthodox tradition and the devout 
followers of Hinduism the kings of South India undertook pil 
grimages to holy shrines and waters and participated in festivals 
conducted in temples. Krsnadeva Rāya of Vijayanagar for instance 
made an extensive religious tour in South India and attended the 
mahamakham festival at Kumbakonam in 1519. The kings 
themselves celebrated some festivals like the mahanavami in 
honour of Durgā and prayed for Her blessings for themselves and 
their subjects. 


The duties of the king mentioned above, such as the affording 
of protection , even administration of justice and safeguarding of 
the social order in the kingdom are largely in the nature of passive 


46. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas I , pp . 224 and 266 ; 

also his History of sri Vijaya, PP - 75-6 . 
47. See the author s Administration and Social Life under 
Vijayanagar, pp.315-17 and 319-20 . 

48. 628 and 628 A of 1904 ; 497 of 1907 ; Tirumalai Tirupati 
Devasthanam Report, I, pp.178-180. 
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qualities in him . But the upholding of the social order and reli 
gion by the king as a part of his duty did not mean that he was 
to work and fight always for the maintenance of an unchangeable 
tradition . During periods of trouble of various kinds, political, 
social and religious, it was the duty of the king to do all he could 
to save the country and the people from destruction . The king 
doms during such periods became centres and symbols of conserva 
tism and rigidity. “ It is a recognised element of national. 
psychology that where a society is on the defence , it cherishes 
every inherited tradition and holds fast to all things good and bad 
which it had inherited . Conservatism becomes a national virtue ; 
the maintenance of what has been a point of national honour . 
That is not the time for reforms for the raison d etre of the state 
is the defence of what exists. The orthodoxy of the kings became 
therefore the central point in the state. Hence it is that the 
great states which stood out of the Mahommadan influence or 
resisted the power of the Moghuls, like Vijayanagar, the Mahratta 
Empire and Udaipur became the citadals of orthodoxy, places 
where customs in a free India never had universal acceptance , 
came to be considered orthodox and unchangeable . " 48 

But there is another aspect of the king s duty for the protec 
tion of dharma, and that is essentially the dynamic aspect. Though 
the laws were above the king, and therefore he could not change 
them , he was considered the maker of the age in the sense that , as 
Śukra says, the king is responsible for the promulgation or setting 
in motion of new forces calculated to change the customs and 
usages of the people . He says : " Time is divided into coveral 
periods, epochs and ages according in the first place to the move 
ments, shape and nature of planets, and in the second place to 
the deeds and activities of men whether beneficial or hurtful, and 
great or small. The king is the cause of this setting on foot of 
the customs, usages and movements and hence is the cause and 
maker of time. If the age or time were the cause there could be no 


49. Sardar K. M. Panikkar, Origin and Evolution of Kingship 
in India , pp.153-154 . 
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virtue in the actors." . Thus though the king had no power to 
legislate and change the sacred laws of the country , he could 
change, modify or amend the secular laws which had grown out of 
and were based upon the customs and usages of the people . And 
it is only by undertaking and executing successfully such works 
that some of the dynasties have left an indelible impress on the 
cultural history of the country , and thereby earned the name of 
makers or moulders of an age . Considering for instance , the 
historical circumstances under which the Vijayanagar Empire was 
founded and the ideals for which it stood, it may be said that the 
rulers of Vijayanagar were the makers of a great age in South 
India . Referring to a great ruler of the Empire an inscription 
says : “ By his protection of the varnāśrama, having established 
righteousness on its four feet and thus changed the Kali age into 
Kệta , he became the maker of the age. Thus the evils of 
an age were attributed to the king and it was one of his 
primary duties to remove the rot in the wheel, to correct bad 
tendencies in the society and work for its social and moral 
development. Therefore with regard to the preservation 
of dharma the king had two distinct functions, one relating to 
the conservation of traditions, religion, social organisation and 
institutions and the other relating to the moulding of society 
to keep pace with the spirit and tendencies of the age. 


Besides looking after the moral well-being of his subjects, 
the king was expected to help them in their economic activity 
and progress. 

He realised that public weal very much 
depindad on agricultural prosperity and a flourishing trade. 
During the period under survey , with a view to help the pro 
motion or agriculture many forests were cleared , new villages 
were formed and fresh lands were brought under cultivation . 
In many places irrigation facilities were provided and agriculture 


50. Varnaśramāņām avanakrameņa 

dharmam sthirikſtya pādaiścaturbhih 
Kalim punaryaih krtayadbhih urvyām 
kalasya kartā nộpa ityadarsi. 
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was sought to be improved with a view to get increased 
return from land . Trade with foreign countries was also 
encouraged . King Ganapatideva of the Kakatiya dynasty gave 
great impetus to trade in his kingdom by issuing a commercial 
charter in the port of Motupalli in 1244-45 A.D. This abhayasa 
sana which was issued to “ traders by sea , starting for and 
arriving from all continents , islands, foreign countries and cities 
deprecates the practice of the former kings who used to take away 
by force the whole cargo , viz ., gold , elephants, horses , gems etc. 
carried by ships and vessels, which , after they had started from 
one country for another , were attacked by storms. He abolished 
all taxes except a fixed duty called kūpasulka and offered 
help to those who incurred the risk of a sea voyage with the 
thought that wealth was more important than even life.51. 
Krsnadeva Raya wanted that immigrants from foreign countries 
should be afforded protection in a manner suitable to their nation 
alities. Foreign merchants were to be encouraged to settle in the 
capital and provided with decent dwellings in the city.58 Indus 
tries like mining appear to have been worked by the state 
itself.54 


SECTION IV 


SUCCESSION 


With the development of monarchy as a settled institution 
the principle of heredity came to be largely followed with regard 
to the succession to the throne. The republican or the tribal form 
of government which flourished in some parts of Northern India 


51. E.I. , XXI , pp.196-97. Probably after the decline of the 
power of the Eastern Calukyas Motupalli s importance as a great 
commercial port declined , and hence Ganapatideva issued the above 
proclamation to attract traders to the place . 

52. Āmukta . , IV . v . 245 . 


53. Ibid ., v . 258 . 


54. Ibid . , v . 245 . 
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even after the dawn of the Christian era is not heard of in South 
India even in the early history of the region . The principle of 
heredity was respected by the Sātavāhanas themselves, who bore 
matronymics and did not mention their fathers in their inscrip 
tions. Usually the eldest son by the chief queen succeeded to the 
throne ; and his accession was sought to be secured by his 
nomination as the Yuvarāja or the Crown - prince, even during the 
life - time of the previous king, and his association with the admini 
tration . But if a king had no sons or they were not of sufficient age 
to assume the responsibilities of rulership , usually the choice fell on 
the king s younger brother, or uncle or some one who belonged to 
a collateral branch of the royal family . For instance when the 
Rāstraküta king Dantidurga died leaving behind him no son , his 
uncle Krsna I succeeded to the throne. On the death of Krsna III 
of the same dynasty , his brother Kottiga succeeded to the throne 
since the former s grandson was too young to occupy it." A king of 
the Western Ganga dynasty on the advice of his guru Vijayakīrti 
set aside the claims of his son Durvinīta to the throne and nomi 
nated another son by a different wife which led to a fratricidal 
war between them . When the Western Cālukyan king Satyāśraya 
died in 1008 leaving behind him no heir , the throne passed to 
Vikramāditya , the son of Daśavarman , the brother of the decea 
sed king. When Rājēndra Gangaikonda Cola s son , Rājādhirāja I 
died in 1054 leaving behind him no son he was succeeded by his 
brother Rājēndra II ( 1052-64) who was himself on his death suc 
ceeded by his brother Vira Rājēndra ( 1063-1070 ). Harihara I of 


55. This is borne out by the term kulapurisa paraparāgata in 
which the term purisa paraparā has been explained as descent by 
males . 

( E, I. , VIII , p . 63 ) . 


56. See A. S. Altekar , The Rashtrakutas and their Times , 
Pp . 41 and 124 . 


57. Fleet , Kanarese Dynasties, referred to in Mysore Gazetteer, 
Vol. II , Pt . , ii . p . 342 ; E.C. , IX , Db . 68 ; M.A.R. , 1916 , p . 25 ; 1924 
Pp . 69-72. 
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Vijayanagar nominated his second brother Bukka as Yuvaraja and 
he succeeded to the throne after the death of the former . 


The fact that the throne passed to a member of the collateral 
branch of the royal family on the failure of heirs in the main line 
is borne out by the evidence of the accession of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla to the Pallava throne on the death of Parameśvara 
varman II , the last member of the regular line of kings. Nandi 
varman was a descendant of Bhimavarman , the younger brother 
of Simhavarman or Simhavişnu.5 


When heirs on the male line failed , it was not unusual for 
heirs on the female line to succeed to the throne. This is shown 


58. E.C. , V. Cn . 256. Sewell thinks that there was a dispute 
over the succession question in Vijayanagar between Kampaņa I , the 
immediate brother of Harihara I and Bukka I and that the latter was 
an usurper ( A Forgotten Empire, pp . 27-28 ). His view is based on 
the chronology of Nuniz who says that Harihara ruled for seven years 
and Bukka for 37 years . According to him Harihara I died in 1343 
and Bukka in 1380. He also seeks the support of the Bitragunta grant 
of Sangama II ( 1356 ) which records a gift on the anniversary day of 
Kampana s death ( List of Antiquities II , No. 58 ; E.I. , III , p . 21 ) , 
while inscriptions of an earlier date mention Bukka as king. But the 
following pieces of evidence stand against the assumption of Sewell. 
For one thing the inscriptions of Harihara I prove that he ruled 
right up to 1356 ( 115 of 1900 ; S.I.I. , VII , 303 ) and therefore 
he could not have died in 1343. Many inscriptions refer to Harihara I 
and Bukka I only as the ruling kings. Usually the royal viceroys 
of provinces were succeeded by their heirs and in that way it is 
possible that Sangama II could have succeeded his father in the 
capacity of a provincial viceroy . ( see contra S. K. Aiyangar, 
Historical Ins . of Southern India , p. 193 ). But it is strange that Bukka 
who was younger than Kampaņa should have been nominated Yuva 
rāja in preference to the latter . Probably he was the better fitted 


for the place . 


59. Kašākudi plates , ( S.I.I. , II . , Pt . iii pp . 349 , 357 ) . Gopalan , 
The Pallavas of Kanchi, pp . 113-118 ; C. Minakshi, Administration and 
Social Life under the Pallavas, p . 38 ; also Memoirs of Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 63, The Historical Sculptures of the Vaikuntha 
perumal Temple, Kanchi, 
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for instance , by the elevation of the Eastern Calukyan prince 
Rajendra to the Cola throne as Kulottunga I , closely following 
the death of Adhi Rājëndra in 1070. Adhi Rājendra , a son of 
Vira Rājēndra succeeded to the Cola throne on the death of his 
father. But he was not destined to rule for long and he died 
soon , probably under suspicious circumstances . 

Immediately 
after Kulottunga I was crowned king . He was the great 
grandson of the Cola Rājārāja the Great in two ways. He was 
the son of Ammangādēvi, a daughter of Rājēndra Gangaikonda 
Cola ; and his father was Rājarāja Narēndra the Eastern Cāļukyan 
king who was the son of Kundavai, the daughter of Rājarāja the 
Great, and the Eastern Calukyan prince Vimaladitya. Thus both 
his mother and grandmother were Cola princesses, and on the 
failure of heirs in the regular Cola line he was chosen king. 


Likewise , Rājarāja II the Coļa king, having no malé heir to 
succeed him , chose as his heir -apparent one Edirilip - Perumā! a 
grandson of Vikrama Cola and a son of Neri Udaiya Perumāl of 
Gangaikondacolapuram . He was then just two years old ; and 
two years after the death of Rājarāja II he was crowned king 
with the name of Rājādhirāja II.01 Instances of the above kind can 
be multiplied. 


Though the idea of dual kingship was not unknown in ancient 
India as is borne out by the Arthaśastra of Kautalya which refers 
to dvairājya 2 and actually appears to have obtained in the Pan 
jab at the time of Alexander s invasion , it was conspicuous by its 
absence in South India . True, the Crown Prince or Yuvarā ja was 
actually associated with the administration during the rule of the 
king and on many occasions he participated in the wars of the 


60. mandai kavippittu . 


6. 433 of 1924 ; Q.J.M.S., XIX , pp . 57 ff . , E.I. , XXI , pp . 
184-93 ; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, II , pp . 89-95 ; V. R. R. 
Dikshitar, Mūnrām Kulottunga Cölan , pp . 21-22 . 
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reign and issued grants ; but he does not appear to have enjoyed 
authority equal to that of the king himself. 6s 


But some doubt has been expressed about the practice that 
obtained in the Pandyan court with regard to succession to the 
throne. The inscriptions of the Pandyan kings of the thirteenth 
century would seem to indicate that almost at the same time there 
ruled within the kingdom a number of princes of the same royal 
family from which it is possible to surmise that the kingdom was 
ruled in common during a period by brothers or by princes who 
belonged to the main and collateral branches of the royal family. 
For instance there are found in the region covered by the Pandyan 
kingdom a number of inscriptions of about 1268-69 belonging to 
Jātāvarman Sundara Pandya, ( acc . A. D. 1251 ) Jaţāvarman Vira 
Pāndya ( acc . A. D. 1253 ) and Māravarman Kulasekhara ( acc. 
A. D. 1268 ), all of whom appear to have been associated with the 
administration of the Pandyan kingdom . The last of them may 
be taken to have begun to rule from some day between and and 
27th June, 1268.4 From an examination of the inscriptions of 
the period it may be understood that along with Māravarman 
Kulasekhara ruled a Māravarman Vikrama Pandya , two 
Jațilavarman Sundara Pandyas besides a Jațāvarman Vira Pandya . 
It is also possible that two other persons, namely Māravarman 
Śrīvallabha (acc . 1257 ) and Jațāvarman Śrīvallabha ( acc . 1291 ) 
would have ruled along with Māravarman Kulasekhara. The 
above inference seems to be supported by contemporary foreign 
evidence . The Venetian traveller Marco Polo who was in the 


63. S.I.I. , III , No. 57, p . 115. In some inscriptions the Crown 
Prince is referred to as Udaiyār while the King himself is called 
Periyadēvar, Mahārāja or Cakravarti. For instance in an inscription 
of the third year of Adhi Rājēndra he is referred to merely as Udaiyar 
while his father Vira Rājēndra is called Chakravarti. But since the 
kings also were referred to as Udaiyārs it is not possible to generalise 
from the above case . 


64. E.I. , X , p . 140 . 


65. I. A. , XLII , pp . 166, 
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Pandyan kingdom towards the end of the thirteenth century 
refers to the five royal brothers and five crowned kings of the 
province of Ma bar . Some Chinese sources relating to South 
India of about the same period speak of the five brothers who 
were Sultans. These accounts are supported by the Muslim 
historian Wassaf, who, referring to the Pandyan kingdom says : 
" a few years since the Dewar was Sundar Pandi, who had three 
brothers, each of whom established himself in independence 
in some different country ." Considering the above pieces of 
evidence L. D. Swamikannu Pillai postulated the theory that 
during the period under consideration there were five independent 
Pandyan kings who were ruling the kingdom . But after a 
careful examination of the whole question Robert Sewell came to 
the conclusion that we must hold the evidence to be overwhel 
mingly in favour of a single monarchy and that the theory of the 
co -regency of five kings may be altogether set aside . " 69 The theory 
of joint rule by five brothers over the Pandyan kingdom from 
the evidence of the provenance of their inscriptions is not quite 
convincing, for it would have led to quarrels among them . There 
must have been only one king who could have appointed his 
brothers and close relations as sub -kings under his control , a 
practice that appears to have obtained in Ceylon also . During 
the period under reference though the sub -kings would have 
enjoyed powers and privileges associated with independent ruler 
ship , the pre - eminence of Kulasekhara is well attested to by 
contemporary evidence. Kulasekhara ( referred to as Asciar or 
Ashar) is said by Marco Polo to have been the chief of five brothers. 
He speaks of the Pandyan kingdom as " the great province of 


66. Yule and Cordier, Travels of Marco Polo , II , pp . 331 , 337 
and 371. Marco Polo s account contains another piece of information 
namely the mother of the five brothers was then living and she 
maintained peace between them . However his fear was that after her 
death the princes would fall out and destroy one another (p . 371 ) . 

67. Elliot and Dowson , History of India , III , p . 32 . 
68. I. A. , XLII, p . 166 . 
69. Ibid ., XLIV , p . 176 . 
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Ma bar, which is called India the greater and says that " at 
the end of this province reigns one of those Royal brothers, who 
is a crowned king and his name is Sonder Bandi Dewar . " 10 One 
should understand by it that there was only one crowned king 
ruling over the Pandyan kingdom , though some members of the 
royal family were associated with the administration . Even in 
the time of the later Pāņdyas who ruled from Tenkāśi the exercise 
of authority by a number of contemporary kings is indicated by 
inscriptions." 


71 


Though joint rule or dual soverignty does not seem to have 
obtained in South India , it appears that in the dynasty of the 
Alūpas in South Canara the chief queen of the ruler was allowed 
to rule jointly with her lord . For instance in 1261-2 A.D. , one 
Vīra Pāndyadev -Alpēndradēva is said to have jointly ruled with 
his senior queen Pattadevi from his capital ( rājadhāni) Bāraha 
kanyapura . " It is a strange instance of a king said to have been 
ruling jointly with his chief queen . We do not know the practice 
that was followed in his family with regard to succession to the 
throne . Probably it was governed by matriarchal rules , and 
hence the queen had a definite place in the administration . In 
other dynasties, the queens , though they had a social position on 
account of their status and were seated on the thrones along with 
their husbands at least on ceremonial occasions 18 do not appear 
to have been closely associated with the administration on terms 
of apparent equality with them . 


Among the Sātavāhanas a practice that appears to have 
obtained in the court of some kings was the association of their 
mothers in the government of the kingdom . For instance 


70. Yule , Op . cit ., p . 331 . 
71. See for instance 641 of 1917 ; Ty. Arch . Series, I , pp . 270-71 


etc. 


72. 370 and 364 of 1927 ; Rep ., para 74 ; S.I.I., IX , Pt. i. 
Nos. 395 , 396. 

73. S.I.I., III , p . 209 ; 166 of 1906. 
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Gotamiputra Satakarņi and his mother Gotami Bālasiri made a 
joint order in the twenty - fourth year of the former s reign to an 
officer who was in charge of Govadhanahāra . Again an inscription 
from Kanheri mentions the minister and the queen of Vasisthi 
putra Sri Satakarņi in connection with the execution of some 
works." Unfortunately further details regarding the association of 
women in actual administration are not available . 


SECTION V 


CORONATION 


In all Hindu kingdoms coronation was an important 
ceremony and had great political and constitutional significance . 
Though a prince might succeed to the throne immediately after 
the death of the previous ruler, it was his coronation that gave 
him the legal title to govern . Hence it is for instance that when 
Rājādhirāja, the son of Rājēndra Gangaikonda Cola died in 1054 
fighting in the battle of Koppam against the Western Cālukyan 
king Someśvara I , his brother Rājēndra II who was then the 
Yuvarāja and had been associated with the administration for 
some years crowned himself king in the battlefield itself.76 " When 
an imprisoned king was reinstated on the throne he was first crown 
ed in the prison itself and then only his shackles were removed . " 17 
But in normal times it is possible that some time elapsed between 
the accession of a king to the throne and his coronation . For 
instance some days appear to have intervened between the end of 
Vira Narasimha s reign and the coronation of Krsnadēva Rāya. 
Vira Narasimha was ruling on 4th May, 1509 " and probably up to 
22nd July of the same year. The earliest inscription of 
Krsnadeva Rāya bears the date 26th July , 1509 , which is just four 


74. E. I. , VIII , Nasik , No. 5 . 
75. A. S. W. I. , V, No. II . 
76. 87 of 1895 . 
77. Tiruvāymoli 1--3 - II, 24 p . 160 . 
78. 342 of 1892 . 
79. 289 of 1915 . 
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days after the last inscription of his predecessor; and it was evidently 
during that period that the latter died . The earliest inscriptions 
which refer to the reign or Krşpadēva Rāya are two from Hampi, 
both dated 23rd January 1510.80 But according to a report called 
Vijayanagra Samrajyamu ( 1604 ) the coronation of the Emperor 
was celebrated on the Śrt J ayanti day , which in that year fell on 
8th August, nearly two weeks after his accession to the throne.81 


There does not appear to have obtained in South India any 
rule regarding the age for coronation . It appears that even 
young princes were crowned kings, though the administration 
could have been actually conducted by the ministers . Karikāla 
Cola of the Sangam period is said to have been crowned king 
when he was five years old . S4 Avinīta ( Konganivarma) of the 
Ganga dynasty was crowned king while he was still a child in his 
mother s lap . According to the Vaikuntha Perumal temple 
inscription of Nandivarman Pallavamalla he was only twelve years 
old at the time of his coronation . $ 4 Amoghavarşa I , the son of 
Govinda III of the Rāstrakūta dynasty, was only six years old at 
the time of his accession . 5 Mention has been made 


83 


80. 29 and 30 of 1890 ; E.I. , I , p.14 . 

81. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and N. Venkataramanayya , 
Further Sources of Vijayanagar History, III , No. 19a . 
82. Añjin mudi kavit taimpadāmāņdalavil 
Kancikkāvēri karai kandu . 

( Peruntogai, 779 ) . 
83. E.C. , X, MI.72 ; M.A.R. , 1916 , pp . 34-35 
84. S.I.I., II.P. 

85. Sañjan plates of Amoghavarşa , 1. 26 says that he 
was born at the close of the northern campaign of his father ( E. I. , 
XVIII, pp . 240-241 and 253 ) . The northern campaign.came to an end 
about 808. Verse 35 of the same copper plate inscription however says 
that Govinda III went to heaven for his son was able to bear the bur 
den of the three kingdoms. This would suggest that Amoghavarşa was 
of sufficient age at the time of his accession to bear the responsibilities 
of the administration . But the description may be taken to be merely 
poetic in the light of the statement made in 1. 26 . 
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earlier of the coronation of Edirilip - Perumal ( a grandson of 
Vikrama Cola ) who was barely two years old . During his 
minority, his Minister Pallavarāyar carried on the administration 
of the Cola Empire.98 Again at the time of his coronation 
Kulottunga III was seventeen or eighteen years old . In Vijaya 
nagar Immadi Narashimha who was very young in years was 
crowned king after the murder of his elder brother closely following 
the death of Sāluva Narasimha in 1493 , and his Minister Narasā 
Nāyaka carried on the administration on his behalf.87 


The detatils of the coronation ceremony are interesting. There 
were two important aspects in the coronation of a prince , one , his 
bath ( abhişecana ) with holy waters further purified by the recita 
tion of Vedic mantras by Brahmans under the leadership of the 
Purohita and the second his coronation proper. While the former 
was a purely religious function , the latter was a religio - secular 
function with all the halo and paraphernalia of state functions. 
From the historical sculptures in the Vaikuntha Perumal temple 
at Kancīpuram and the label under each of them , one may 
form an idea about the coronation ceremonies during the days 
of the Pallavas. Usually the king -elect was taken in procession 
seated on horse back to the palace where he was received by 
officials, townsmen , feudatories, mūlaprakrtis and other important 
groups of men . 

Thereafter the ministers, mahasāmantas, men of 
the two gaņas , and the ghatikayar anointed the prince with 


86. 433 of 1924 . 


87. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and N. Venkataramanayya , op . 
cit., I , PP . 151-55 . In North India , however , if the evidence of 
the Hathigumpha inscription of Khāravela of Kalinga may be taken to 
be illustrative of the practice it may be said that the Hindu coronation 
could not take place before the completion of the 24th year of the 
king - elect . (See E.I. , XX , pp . 79 and 86 ) . The inscription says that 
Khāravela was crowned king after the completion of his twenty - fourth 
year . It is of interest to note that this age for coronation is also men 
tioned by the Byhaspati Sutra ( I. 89 ) which says Pañca vimsati varsam 
yāvat kridāvidyām vyasanāt kuryāt ata uttaram arthārjanam . ( See 
K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, pp . 230-31 .) 
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abhişecana water and invested him with all the insignia of royalty.88 
The importance of the abhişecana is well seen in the mention of an 
inscription of Amoghavarşa III that he purified his wealth along 
with his soul by the sacred waters of the coronation . Though 
the ceremony of bathing continued to be an important item of 
the celebrations even in later times , certain others also became 
associated with it. From the evidence available it is possible to 
infer that the prince elect after his worship in the palace 
temple and procession in his coronation chariot round the 
principal streets was taken to the coronation hall. At the 
auspicious moment where the captains , officials and noblemen and 
the learned men of the court gave a ceremonial bath to him . 
According to the Rayavācakamu, Krsnadēva Rāya just before his 
coronation , being seated on an elevated golden seat , made the ten 
danas and the sixteen dānas, weighed himself against gold , silver 
and pearls and made different kinds of gifts. Later he was 
bathed in the waters brought from the oceans and the sacred 
rivers such as Gangā , Yamunā, Sarasvati, Godavari, Narmadā , 
Sindhu , Kāvēri, and the Tāmraparņi when all the while the 
Brahmans chanted the Vedic mantras and the musicians played 
on the different kinds of musical instruments. The king was then 
bathed in a shower of gold coins and gems and smeared over 
with sandal, musk and aloe wood.º1 


88. E. I. , XVIII, p . 117 ; See S. K. Aiyangar , Hindu 
Administrative Institutions in South India , pp . IIO- III ; also C. Minak 
shi, The Historical Sculptures in the Vaikunthaperumā! Temple, Kāñchi, 
PP. 36-37 
89. abhișeka jalena samam tapściyuh ( ? ) śreyase samuccritya 

ena dhanānīva malādaniyatātmā 

parām śuddhim 
( Dacunha collection of copper plates in the Prince of Wales 
Museum , Bombay, quoted by A. S. Altekar in his Rashtrakutas and 
their Times , p . 109 n . ) 

90. Sāhityaratnākara .of Yajñanārāyaṇa Dikşita , edited by 
T. R. Chintamani (Mad . University ) Canto XII , vv . I - 31 . 

91. Rāyavācakamu, pp . 17-19 . 
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But the most important thing done on the occasion of the 
coronation of a king was the fixing of a patta ( fillet) around his 
forehead and the makuta ( crown) on his head , probably on account 
of which the ceremony itself came to be called pattabhişeka, 
pattabandhotsava 92 and makuțābhişekam . It was then that the 
king was invested with all the insignia of royalty and from that 
day onwards orders were issued in his name. Thus it was that 
this function had great political and constitutional significance. 
To mark the occasion gifts and grants were made in large 
numbers, and among them were the suvarnameru , tulapuruşadana 
and mahabhūmidāna which were very popular in the Vijayanagar 
period . 


Subsequently the king appears to have taken his food along 
with those who were near and dear to him . A curious custom 
that seems to have prevailed in the country was that on the 
occasion of the coronation of a king, his followers who were greatly 
attached to him partook of the rice that was prepared in the 
palace on the occasion and all of them were obliged to burn 
themselves when the king died or was killed . This practice is 
mentioned by both Abu Zaidul Hasan of Siraf and Marco Polo . 94 
After all these functions were over , the king entered on his official 
duties and transacted state business. 


If the king at the time of his coronation had been married it 
is probable that the chief queen ( patta mahişī) was also crowned 
along with her lord . Evidence about it is available particularly 
in the Vijayanagar period. Krspadēva Rāya of Vijayanagar had 
two queens, 

Tirumalādevi and Cinnājidēvi. The former 
appears to have been married to the Emperor even before his 


92. Nausari plates of Indra III, ( Rāstrakūta) 

Bombay Gazetteer, I , ii ., p . 203 ; see also E.I. , V , pp . 
136 and 138 . 


93. 523 of 1917 


94. Elliot, History of India , I, p . 9 : Travels, II , p . 339 . 
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accession to the throne, and hence was his principal wife. He is 
said to have ascended the Karnāšaka throne with his queen 
Tirumalāmbikā . " 95 The Acyutaravabhyudayam says that when 
king Acyuta Rāya was anointed king along with him was anointed 
his wife Varadambika as the queen . 96. According to the practice 
that obtained in the country the son of the king by the 
pattamahişi had a better claim to succeed to the throne . But in 
many cases the practice fell into disuse as will be noticed later . 


Usually it was the Chief Minister that took a leading part in 
the coronation ceremony. When the young prince Rājādhirāja II 
was anointed king in 1163 his Chief Minister Pallavarāyar had 
his coronation performed . Krsnadeva Rāya was crowned king by 
Saluva Timma his Chief Minister while Sadāśiva Mahārāya was 
anointed by Rāma Rāja the Prime Minister and other important 
Ministers . In the smaller courts also , the Ministers played a 
great part in the function , as is indicated by the participation of 
Minister Govinda Diksita in the coronation of Raghunātha Nayaka 
of Tanjore." The Purohita who held an official position in early 
times though reduced to the statns of a mere religious guru in 
the middle ages had a part to play in the coronation of the king ; 
and this is borne out for instance by the participation of Tātācārya 
in the coronation of Sadāśiva Rāya . The auspicious occasion was 
marked by valuable gifts by the king 100 


Usually the coronation of the king appears to have taken 
place in the hall of public audience in the palace which was 
probably called the abhiseka mandapa. Also during the days of 


95. 87 of 1912 ; Rep ., para 55 . 
96. Canto III , v . 48 . 
97. tiruabhişēkam panni ( 1. 13 ) see E.I. , XXI , p . 185 . 
98, E. C. , IV , Ng. 58. 

99. Yajñanārāyaṇa Diksita , Sāhityaratnākara , Canto XII , 
VV . 45-7. 

100 . E. C., VII , Sl . 83 ; E.I. , XII , p . 186 Butterworth , Nel, 
Ins ., I. p. 31 , V. 24 . 
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grants . 201 


Kulottunga I reference is made to an abhişeka mandapa in the 
palace at Kañcīpuram from where the king issued many important 

The royal seat in the mandapa is called Kalingarājān. 
During the days of Kulottunga II there appears to have been a 
palace at Vikramasolapuram in which there was an abhişeka man 
dapa , with a throne below a pearl canopy.102 At Vijayanagar the 
coronation of the kings appears to have taken place in the hall 
where there was a throne set with nine gems. 


108 


Coronations were celebrated also in the temple halls or 
mandapas attached to them . The kings after Arikēsari Parākrama 
of the line of the Pandyas of Tenkāśi had their anointment in the 
presence of Lord Viśvanātha at the place.104 Kulasēkhara Parā 
krama of the line is mentioned as having had his coronation in 
a mandapa in the Vitaraņa -vinodan Perunteru, which was prob 
ably facing the temple of Viśvanātha.105 Acyuta • Rāya of 
Vijayanagar, before his regular coronation at his capital, had it 
duly performed at two mofussil places, one following the 
other in quick succession . When Krsnadēva Rāya died in 
the middle of 1529 Acyuta Rāya appears to have been 
staying at Candragiri 106 ; and as soon as he heard of the 
the death of his half -brother, he, instead of immediately making 
haste to the capital, went to Tirupati, where his coronation was 
celebrated with his being bathed in the water poured out o . 


IOI , S.I.I. , III , No. 73 ; M.A.R. , 1917 pp . 42-44 : pp . 161-162 


102. 271 of 1915 . 


103. Further sources, op . cit., III , pp . 79 and 81 . 


104. TV . Arch . series . , I , Nos . VII , VII and X. 


105. 523 of 1917 

Kilai vidiyāna Vitarana Vinödan 
vidiyil kilóirakil nam kumāran 
Kulaśēkaiyan makutam vaittuk 

kollugira mandapam . 
106. Sewell, A For. Emp ., pp . 366-67. 
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the conch in the hand of God Venkatesa.107 He then proceeded 
to Kālahasti where his second coronation took place on 21st 
October, 1529 in the presence of the God of the place.108 
Finally, as soon as he reached his capital he performed his 
regular anointment.109 This was probably the first time that a 
king had his coronation performed outside his capital. Acyuta 
Rāya was also the first king who crowned himself more than 
once.110 There was however some justification for what he did . 
Krsnadēva Rāya, half- brother of Acyuta Rāya had a son eighteen 
months old at the time of his death . Proabably taking into 
account the condition of the times he appointed Acyuta Rāya as 
the Yuvarāja to enable him to succeed to the throne after his own 
death . But when he died in the middle of 1529 his son - in - law 
Rāmarāja put forward the claims of the child in arms of Krsna 
dēva Rāya to succeed to the throne as against those of Acyuta Rāya. 
and hence Acyuta who appears to have been staying at Candra 
giri at the time of his half- brother s death could not immediately 
proceed to Vijayanagar to fight out his case. He therefore pro 
ceeded to the two important holy places which were not only 
within his reach but also in the very heart of the Empire, crowned 
himself at both of them , and got as it were divine sanction for his 


107. S. K. Aiyangar , Sources, pp . 158 and 161 . 


108. 157 of 1924 ; Rep , pt . II , para 45 ; also 544 and 545 of 1919 . 


109. S. K. Aiyangar, op . cit., pp . 159 and 162. Acyuta 
Raya s coronation at Vijayanagar appears to be indicated also by two 
of his inscriptions at Kāñcīpuram ( 49 and 50 of 1900 ). The date given 
in the two inscriptions is $ 1452 Virodhi Vịścika, latter half, pañcami. 
The date given in the Kalahasti inscription referred to above ( 157 of 
1924) is $ 1452 Virodhi, Kārttika ba pañcami equivalent to 21st Octo 
ber, 1529. This would show that the inscriptions from Kāñcīpuram 
(49 and 50 of 1900 ) refer really to the anointment of Acyuta Raya at 
the capital after his two previous coronations respectively at Tirupati 
and Kāļahasti. 

IIO . See Tirumalai Tirupati Devasthanam Inscriptions, Report, 
P. 220 . 
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assumption of the rulership of the Empire. It was later that he 
went to Vijayanagar.111 


It appears that the successful completion of wars was celeb 
rated by special coronations either in the capital of the defeated 
enemy or in some important city within the conqueror s territory . 
Kulottunga III for instance, after his conquest of Karūr and Madurai 
wore the crowns of success and heroism and celebrated his vijaya 
bhişeka and vīrabkişeka.112 As a retaliatory measure Māravarman 
Sundara Pandya ( 1216-1238 ) who led a successful expedition into 
the Cõla country set fire to the Cõla capitals Uraiyūr and Tañjāvār 
and performed a virābhişeka in the Coronation Hall of the Colas at 
Ayirattaļi also called Mudikondaśõlapuram . 


118 


On the occasion of his coronation the king elect was some 
times given an abhişekanāma and it was under that pew name 
that he came to be called in his inscriptions. Thus the Pallava 
Rājasimha came to be called Narasimhavarman II after his 
coronation . After the death of the Pallava king Parameśvara 
varman II , Pallavamalla the fourth son of Hiranyavarman , a 
member of the collateral branch of the Pallava family was 
crowned king under the name Nandivarman.115 Rājarāja the 


III . See N. Venkataramanayya , Studies in the Third Vijaya 
nagara Dynasty, pp . I- 18 . 

112. 74 of 1895 ; S.I.I. , V. , No. 632 ; M.E.R., 1908 , Pt . II 
para 64. 

Maduraiyum Ilamum Ka 
ruvūrum kondu Pandyan mudittalai 
yum kondu vīrar abhişēkam 
vijayar [ a ] bhişēkamum paņņi 

arulina Sri Tribhuvanavira dēvarku 

IIZ. Āyirattaļiyil Cāļa valavanabhişeka mandabattu virabhi 
sekañ seydu. 

114. C. Minakshi, Historical Sculptures of the Vaikunthaperumäl 
Temple, p. 31 . 

II5. E.I., XVIII, p. 117 ; M.E.R., 1923, 5 of Appendix A. 
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Great, before his coronation bore the name Aruņmolivarman 116 
and Kulottunga I before his coronation on the Cāļa throne in 
1070 bore the name Rājēndra 117 Edirilip - Perumā ), the grandson 
of Vikrama Cola , when he was crowned king after the death of 
Räjarāja II , came to be known as Rājādhirāja . 


SECTION VI 


REGENCY 


The anointment of a young prince as king naturally raises 
many difficult administrative problems. Mediaeval political think 
ers like Sukra therefore laid it down as a rule that a king could 
assume control over the administration only if he was a major. 
Al Masūdi of Baghdad who visited the Deccan in the middle of 
the tenth century says that no king could succeed to the throne 
in India before he was forty years of age.118 Though the obser 
vation of the foreign traveller is not corroborated by other pieces 
of evidence, there cannot be any doubt about the fact that 
young rulers were not entrusted with the heavy responsibilities of 
administration . The fact that a young prince was anointed king 
did not mean that he was responsible for the governance of the 
kingdom . During the minority of a king, or when he was 
weak and found wanting in administration the government was 
carried on by a Regency Council presided over by a Regent or the 
Chief Minister who did everything in the name and on behalf 
of the ward . 


When Amoghavarşa I the six - year old son of Govinda III , 
was crowned king in 814 Karka Suvarṇavarşa a son of Indra , 
the brother of Govinda himself was made the head of the regency . 
During the stormy period that immediately followed the 
accession of Amoghavarşa , Karka steered the ship of state 


116. S.I.I. , III , pp . 396 and 420. v . 61 . 
117. S.I.1 ., I , pp . 55 and 59 v.7. 
118. Elliot , op . cit ., I, p. 20. 
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successfully , and though his ward was dethroned for a time, 
he restored him to the throne . This is indicated by the Sañjan 
plates of Amoghavarşa himself where reference is made to his 
restoration to the rulership by one Pātālamalla who has been 
identified with Karka.119 When the Cāļa king Rājarāja II died 
after making Edirilip -Perumal alias Rājādhirāja a grandson of 
Vikrama Cola and a child of two years, the yuvarāja , the Chief 
Minister who was called Pallavarāyar became the Regent and 
carried on the administration of the kingdom . Though the 
child was crowned king two years after the death of Rājarāja 
on account of his tender age the government continued to be 
in the hands of the Minister, who discharged his duties with 
unflinching loyalty to the crown.120 


In the history of the Western Gangas during the period of 
Śivamāra II s exile his brother Vijayāditya who was appointed 
to rule in his place " like Bharata who refrained from enjoying his 
brother s wife, " 191 remained loyal to his brother s rights or ruled 
the kingdom in trust for his brother. 


In certain periods in the history of the Vijayanagar Empire 
when minors or weak rulers were occupying the throne the 
administration of the country was carried on by regents appoin 
ted for the purpose. Unlike the Regents mentioned above, those 
in the Vijayanagar period made use of their regency to strengthen 
their position and influence, and ultimately usurped all royal 
authority, and finally sat on the throne after dethroning and 
throwing into prison the rightful rulers. Among the regents of 
that kind were Vira Narasimha and Rāmarāja. According to 
Nuniz , the Portuguese chronicler who stayed in Vijayanagar in the 


119. E.I. , VIII . , PP . 247 and 255 ; Altekar, op . cit ., pp . 72-3 
and n . See J.B.B.R.A.S., XX , p. 135 for the mention of the adminis 
tration of Karka Suvarnavarşa . 

120. E.I., XXI., pp. 184-93 ; Q.J.M.S., XIX , pp . 57 ff. 


121 , E.C. , III., Nj. 129. 
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reign of Acyuta Rāya, Saluva Narasimha at the time of his death 
appointed his trusted general Narasā Nāyaka as the protector of 
his Empire as also of his two young sons " until the princes should 
be of an age to rule . " 122 Narasā Nāyaka soon after the death of 
his master raised the elder of the two princes to the throne and 
carried on the government as the guardian of the prince and the 
kingdom . But when the prince was assassinated by a chieftain , 
the Regent raised to the throne the younger son called Immadi 
Narasimha in the inscriptions ( Tamarao of Nuniz ) and conducted 
the administration as Regent. 193 This is borne out by a 
number of inscriptions which refer to him as the Protector 
( Rakşakarta ) 12 and Karyakarta.125 He held the offices of 
Senadhipati and Mahapradhani 196 and was called Svami . 197 He 
assumed royal titles " and ruled over the vast earth standing 
under a single umbrella causing admiration to people .” 128 Accord 
ing to an inscription of 1502 among his royal titles were Maha 
mandalesvara, Rājādhiraja and Rajaparamešvara.12 Not content 
with these he sent his ward to the fort of Penukonda and appoin 
ted one Timmappa Nayaka with an army of 20,000 men to keep 
guard over him and commanded that " he should not allow 
the king to leave the city , and that he should carefully guard his 


122. Sewell, A For . Emp ., p . 308. 
123. 186 of 1904 . 
124. E.C. , V , Cn . 259 
125.511 of 1928-29 ; E.C. , IX, Cn . 52 . 
126. E.C. , V , Cn . 259 ; III , My . 33 . 
127. 664 of 1909 : 445 of 1913 . 

128. M.A.R. , 1928 , No. 44 ; an inscription of 1498-99 states that 
Narasā Nāyiningāru was pampu with Saļuva Immadi Narasimharaja 
in the sovereignty of Vijayanagar ( 386 of 1904 ; para 44 ; E.I. , VII , 
p . 78 ) . The term pampu has been interpreted by the Government 
Epigraphist to mean a partner. Taken as a verb it means " to send " ; 
as alnoun it means one sent by another ( i.e. ) a representative . 

129. E.C. , III , Nj . 88 . 
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person against treachery . " 136 Having thus brought about prac 
tically the imprisonment of his master, Narasā Nāyaka appears to 
have usurped all royal power and administered the Empire being 
seated on the jewelled throne.191 What was left incomplete by 
Narasā Nāyaka, probably on account of his death in 1503, 
was completed by his son Immadi Narasā Nāyaka or Vira 
Narasimha. He succeeded his father as the Regent of the Empire, 
got Immadi Narasimha assassinated and made himself king. 
Nuniz mentions the assassination of Tama Rao ( Immadi Nara 
simha) by Narasā Nāyaka which is evidently a mistake for his 

The Virappaya Kalajñāna states that " Vira Narasimharāya 
son of Narasa Nayaka, having caused Tammarāya to be assassi 
nated ruled from the year Raktākşi for five years.159 The usurpa 
pation of royalty by Vīra Narasimha is borne out by his own 
inscriptions, one of the early ones of which ( A.D. 1505 ) refers to 
him with the royal titles of the Vijayanagar kings and traces his 
descent from Brahmā, Atri and the moon through Purūrava and 

Thus with the assassination of the son of Saluva 
Narasimha , and the enthronement of Vira Narasimha the Sāļuva 
dynasty was brought to an end , and the Tuļuvas came to power . 


son . 


Nahusa. 188 


· 134 


Sadasiva Rāya ( 1542-1570) appears to have been very young 
at the time of his accession . The contemporary anonymous 
chronicler of Golkonda refers to him as a child in 

arms, 
while Caesar Frederick says that he was very young . 

135 Accord 
ing to Couto he was a little more than thirteen years at the time 
of his coronation , while according to Correa he was about 


130. Sewell, op . cit., p . 310 
131. E.C. , X , Gd . 77 ; S.K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp . 107 and 108 : 

132. Further sources, III , No. 16. Raktākși corresponded to 
1504-1505 

133. E.C. , X , Gd . 77 . 
134. Ferishta , The Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, III , 


p . 381 . 


135. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X , p . 93 . 
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sixteen.196 Though Sadāśiva appears to have been chosen Crown 
Prince so early as 1537 137 his position after the death of Acyuta 
Rāya was weak , for a rival candidate was set 

up in the person 

of 
Venkata I ( the son of Acyuta Rāya) by his uncle Salakarāju Tiru 
mala . But Rāmarāja , who supported Sadāśiva against Venkata, 
after defeating Salakarāju in a number of battles and finally put 
ting him to death , crowned his protege in 1542 and carried on the 
administration in his name.188 The anonymous chronicler refer 
red to above says that on account of Sadāśiva s tender age 
Rāmarāja " assumed the office of protector, 

» 139 and adds that 
there were two stages in his administration as Regent, the first 
one when he was Protector , and the second when he usurped the 
throne . 140 But as Rev. H. Heras observes there appear to have 
been three stages in his Regency. The first one was the decen 
nium , 1542 to 1552 , when , though Sadāśiva was only the nominal 
king, Rāmarāja was content to call himself an agent of 
Sadasiva agent for the affairs of Sadāśiva s kingdom 
and the ruler of the great Karņāțaka kingdom. 148 During that 
period Sadasiva remained at the capital.1 " But about 1552 when 
probably Sadāśiva attained age and was able to take up the 
government of the Empire , Rāmarāja appears to have put him 
in prison and held the reins of administration himself for 


9 112 


141 


136. See Heras , Aravidu Dynasty, I , p . 14 : 

137. A.S.R. , 1908-09 , p . 192 ; the surname Sadasivapura given 
to a village called Devarāyapura in an inscription of $ 1460 ( 1538 ) is 
also indicative of his association with the administration ( 89 of 1912 ) . 

138. See N. Venkataramanayya, Studies in the Third Dynasty of 
Vijayanagara, pp . 76 ff. 

139. Ferishta , op. cit . , III , p . 381 . 


140. Ibid . 


141. E.C. , XII , Tp . 126 . 
142. Ibid ., VI . , Tk , 13 ; 
143. Ibid ., IV . , Ng . 58 . 
144. E.I. , XIV, p . 353 , V. 43 ; p . 231 , W. 43-45 , 
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tration.147 


a period of about thirteen years . The unfortunate Emperor is 
said to have been shown to his subjects only once a year.16 
During the period of about ten years the Regent appears to have 
been practically the ruler of the Empire, though the inscriptions 
of the time mention him along with the Emperor in the adminis 

1.147 Even the nominal authority attributed to Sadāśiva in 
the second period does not find mention in the third period which 
seems to have commenced about 1562 or 1563. The Emperor 
was so completely out of the picture that Caesar Frederick 
says that Rāmarāja " sate on the royal throne, and was 
called the king." 148 Some inscriptions mention Rāmarāja with 
imperial titles and describe him as seated on the jewelled throne 
of Vijayanagar . 

140 The Prapannāmrtam also refers to him as the 
Emperor of Vijayanagara .180 Anquetil du Perron goes to the 
extent of saying that " after Sadāśiva s death , Rāmarāja was 
nominated king ." 

" 151 Though the first part of the statement is 
wrong, it gives an indication about the complete disappearance of 
Sadāśiva from the political horizon , and the usurpation of all 
royal authority by Rāmarāja. The usurper appears to have issued 
coins in his own name to mark his assumption of regal power.159 
He is said to have had a palace called Ratnakuta constructed by 
his Minister Rāmayāmātya " which excelled even Vaijayanti the 
palace of the Gods . " 15 Referring to the usurpation , Rev. 
H. Heras says : " His reputation is indeed clouded by his usurpation 


145. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X , p . 93 ; Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, 
I , p . 31 and n . 


146. Purchas, op . cit ., X , p . 93 . 
147. E.C. , IV , Gu . 54 ; E.I. , XIV , p . 210. 
148. Punchas, op . cit., p . 93 . 
149. E.C. , XII, Tk . 44; IV, Kr. 15 ; III . Nj . 198. 
150. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p . 202 . 
151. Heras, op . cit ., p. 37. 
152. Brown, The Coins of India , p . 64. 
153. S. K. Aiyangar, op . cit ., p . 190 . 
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of the throne and by the imprisonment of Sadāśiva . But perhaps 
even this fact was due more to the incapacity of the young puppet 
sovereign than to his own ambition . From this point of view , his 
usurpation provides a special side -light of self - sacrifice for the 
welfare of the country and the salvation of the empire." 154 The 
view , however, looks very much like special pleading, and there 
fore difficult of acceptance. The argument can be pressed forward 
to justify the usurpation by any able minister . If Rāmarāja s 
anxiety was merely to ensure the good administration of the 
Empire he could very well have tried to achieve his purpose even 
as a minister. 


The above few instances bring out in bold relief the evils 
of the Regency system . The usurpation of authority by 
Regents not infrequently resulted in protracted civil wars in the 
country . When for instance Salakarāju Tirumala usurped the 
throne in 1542 after probably killing his ward -nephew Venkata , 
the young son of Acyuta Rāya, the region round about the capital 
was engulfed in civil war for sometime, which adversely affected 
the strength of the imperial authority. That was the general 
character of the system , and exceptions, if any, were very few and 
far between . 


SECTION VII 


ABDICATION 


As in North India , some kings of one or other of the South 
Indian dynasties appear to have abdicated in favour of their sons , 
probably on account of their old age, retired from active politics 
and spent the evening of their lives in literary pursuits and pious 
meditation . In the Sangam age it is said that Köpperuñcolan 
relinquished his kingship and retired to perform penance.156 The 
practice appears to have been particularly prevalent in the Rāstra 
kūța court and among some dynasties of rulers in the Vijayanagar 


154. Aravidu Dynasty, I , pp . 219-220 . 
155. Puram 217 . 
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period. Dhruva , a member of the Rāstrakūta dynasty, seems to 
have abdicated his throne in favour of his son Govinda, whom he 
had nominated earlier as the Yuvarāja , probably on account of his 
fears about his easy accession to the throne , and performed 
his coronation inspite of the misgivings of the son himself.156. One 
gets more reliable information about the abdication of Amogha 
varsa I. According to the Digambara Jaina copies of the 
Praśnottara ratnamalika, the work was composed by Amoghavarşa 
" after he had abdicated the throne in consequence of the growth 
of the ascetic spirit in him ." 157 Grave doubts were entertained 
about the king s abdication since it is not mentioned in the 
other copies of the work . But from the Sañjan plates of Amogha 
varsa we are led to believe in his abdication , for they pointedly 
mention that he gave away more than once his own kingdom 
saying " of what account are the external objects ? " 158 The 
abdication of the king is also supported by the evidence of the 
figure of a royal ascetic found in a natural cavern in Bādāmi, 
which has been identified with that of Amoghavarşa.188 


According to Rājanātha Dindima, Gunda the father of Sāļuva 
Narasimha installed his son as his successor, and retired as a 
Vanaprastha to the forests.160 Likewise Acyutappa of the Tanjore 
Nāyak dynasty who appointed his son as Yuvaraja in 1589 retired 
from politics and administration after 1614 when the latter s 


156. Rādhānpür plates of Govinda III ( E.I. , VI , pp . 244 
and 249 ) ; the phrase rājyābhiseka kalasairabhisicyadattām rājādhi 
rāja parameśvaratām svapitrā used in the Surat plates of Karka 
Suvarņavarşa (E.I. , XXI , pp . 142-3 ) with reference to the accession 
of Govinda III also indicates the possibility of Dhruva s abdication . 
( See J. 0. R. , XV , pp . 9-12 for a discussion of the question by 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. ) 


157. Bombay Gazetteer , I , Pt. ii , p . 201 . 
158. E.I. , XVIII, pp . 242 , 248 and 255 . 
159. A.S.R.W.I. , 1909-10 p . 42 . 
160. S. K. Aiyangar op . cit . , p . 90 . 
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coronation was performed. It is said that the father spent his 
life after retirement at Srirangam in the company of pandits. 


161 


It may not be out of place to say here a few words about the 
alleged abdication of Krsnadeva Rāya of Vijayanagar. 

Nuniz , 
writing about it says : “ The King perceiving that he was already 
advanced in years desiring to rest in his old ( ? ) age and wishing 
his son to become King when he died , he determined to make him 
King during his life time , the boy being six years old and the King 
not knowing what would happen after his death . Wherefore he 
abdicated his throne and all his power and name and gave 

it all 
to his son and himself became his minister, " 162 A number of 
inscriptions of the year Tāraņa ( A.D. 1524 ) refer to Tirumalai 
dēva Mahārāya, son of Krşņadeva Rāya as the ruling king , 163 but 
they do not give even an indirect indication of Krşņadeva Rāya s 
abdication . The evidence of Nuniz on this question is not trust 
worthy, for he mentions that Krşņadeva Rāya was over twenty 
at the time of his accession , but says that he was an old man 
in 1524. A man who was probably about twenty years of age in 
1509 could not have become old within fifteen years. Further 
according to the Portuguese chronicler the king who had already 
advanced in years wanted to have rest in his old age and hence 
crowned his son as king. In the same breath he says that the 
Emperor after his abdication became the Minister of his son . One 
wonders how he could have had rest in his new role . More than 
all, we have a good number of inscriptions of Krsnadeva Raya 
bearing dates between Ś 1446 Tāraņa Vai and Ś 1446 Tāraņa, 
Mārga, a period in which Tirumala was also ruling.16 That 


161. Sāhityaratnākara of Yajñanärāyaṇa Diksita, Canto XII , 
sl. 94 ; S. K. Aiyangar, op . cit ., p . 273 ; V. Vriddhagirisan , The Nayaks 
of Tanjore, pp . 57-61 . 

162. Sewell, op . cit., P. 359 

163. E.C. , IX , Mg. 6 and 82 ; 115 , 116 and 117 of 1918 ; 139 of 
1896 ; 261 and 605 of 1929-30 . 

164. 118 of 1897 ; S.I.I. , VI, 72 ; E.C. , V. Bl. 78 ; IOI of 1918 
E.C. , IX Bn . 19 . 
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shows that father and son were ruling together in 1524 A. D. 
After all what probably happened in that year was that Tirumala 
was made Crown Prince , or Yuvarāja , which was evidently 
mistaken for his coronation by the Portuguese chronicler.165 


SECTION VIII 


THE ROYAL COURT 


A study of the life in an oriental court is usually of great 
interest, and to us it is important also. The pomp and pageantry 
of the court, the harem , the personal life and amusements of the 
king, the method of his transaction of business and the customary 
and social honours he conferred on his subordinates and officers 
were calculated to show the importance of the institution of 
royalty. In all of them we see no appreciable change from king 
dom to kingdom or from age to age, except to the extent to which 
some practices occassionally came in later times under the 
influence of alien ones, such as those of the Muslims . 


The small rulers and chieftains who ruled over South India 
just before and after the beginning of the Christian era do not 
appear to have exhibited great pomp and splendour usually asso 
ciated with the South Indian courts in later times, probably on 
account of their limited resources and the not as yet fully deve 
loped taste for the exhibition of their power , resources and vanity. 
They spent a large part of their time in hunting expeditions and 
military raids, and during peace time they made love to women 
and received in court organised bands of roving minstrels, some 
of whom were poets of eminence and musicians while others 
were singers and dancers of average ability.16 


166 


In historical times, the South Indian courts were centres 
of great attraction . Usually the king appeared in public " with 


165. See Journal of Indian History, XVII , pt . i . pp . 54-59 for a 
detailed discussion of the question by the author. 
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the most imposing attributes of state . " 167 When he held a 
public court and granted audience he was seated on a throne 
usually of gold 166 placed apparently on a dais with the state 
umbrella held over his head and two câmaras being waived on 
either side of him by courtezans and surrounded by officers , 
feudatories and others. On some occasions his principal wife 
or wives were seated by his side.169 This practice was followed 
even in the Vijayanagar period at least on ceremonial occasions . 
During the celebration of the mahānavami festival for instance , 
the Vijayanagar kings used to sit on a throne , which according 
to the Persian ambassador, Abdur Razaāk , " was of a prodi 
gious size, made of gold inlaid with beautiful jewels, and orna 
mented with exceeding delicacy and art. Before the throne 
there was placed a cushion of Zaihini satin , round which three 
rows of the most exquisite pearls were sewn . " 170 The king 
wore very costly jewels . Speaking about the Pandyan king Māra 
varman Kulasekhara , the Venetian traveller Marco Polo says : 
" Round his neck he has a necklace entirely of precious stones , 
rubies, sapphires, emeralds and the like insomuch that his 
collar is of great value. He wears also hanging in front of his 
chest from the neck downwards a fine silk thread strung with 104 
( 108 ) large pearls and rubies of great price . 


The king aforesaid wears on his arms three golden bracelets 
thickly set with pearls of great value, and anklets also of like 
kind he wears on his legs and rings on his toes likewise . " 171 ) 

According to Abdur Razaāk Deva Rāya II " had round his 
neck a collar composed of pure pearls of regal excellence and the 


107. Elliot , op. cit., IV , p . 113 . 
168. E.I. , XXI , p . 191 . 

169. See Jayangondār s Kallingattupparani, w . 315-25 ; E. I. , 
XXI , p . 191 

170. Elliot, op. cit ., IV, p . 120 . 
171. Travels of Marco Polo , ed . Yule and Cordier, Vol. II , 


p . 338 . 
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value of which a jeweller would find difficult to calculate." 112 
Krsnadeva Rāya had round his head a pataca ( padakkam or pen 
dant) of diamonds of very great value.118 But during ordinary 
times the kings appear to have used only cushions for sitting 
when they held their courts.114 Venkata II for instance " was sitting 
in a narrow vestibule .........He was seated on a mat and leaning 
against a pillow next to the king ...... the crown prince was also 
seated ......on the other side of the king, opposite the prince , Obo 
( Oba Rāya ) and his brother were seated too ." 115 


This practice at the imperial courts was usually followed in 
the provincial courts also . Hence it is that Nicholas Pimenta who 
visited Jiñji in 1599 describes the court of the Nāyak of it 
as follows : " We found him , ( the Nāyak of Jiñji ) lying on a 
silken carpet leaning on two cushions in a long silk garment , a 
great chain hanging from his necke, distinguished with many 
Pearls and Gemmes all over his breast, his long haire tyed with a 
knot on the crowne , adorned with Pearls ; some princes and 
Brahmanas attended him . " 176 


The pomp and splendour of the royal court was sought to be 
maintained by a large body of officers and servants who consti 
tuted the personal staff of the king, and were therefore expected 


1172. Elliot . op . cit., P. II3 . 


173. Sewell , op. cit ., p . 252 . 


174. Morco Polo observes that " great and small , King and 
Barons included , do sit upon the ground only and the reason they give 
is that this is the most honourable way to sit because we all spring 
from the Earth and to the Earth we must return ; so no one can pay 
the Earth too much honour and no one ought to despise it . " (Marco 
Polo , op . cit ., Vol . II , p . 339. ) 

175. Du . Jarric, I , 654-77 quoted by Heras in Aravidu Dynasty 
I.P. 466 ; see also Orme, Hist. Fragments, p . 61 . 


176. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X , p. 208 . 
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to be always with him and available for service . The most im 
portant among them was the officer variously called Sarvadhyaksa , 
Sarvanāyaka and Maneya Pradhana who was something like a 
Royal Chamberlain and exercised control over the Palace 
establishment. He appears to have regulated interviews 
with the king, with the help of a number of officers working under 
him . The Sañjan plates of Amoghavarşa say that at the gate of 
Rāstrakūta king the lords of hostile territories were put to trouble 
by relays of doorkeepers and were made to sit outside waiting for 
the proper time.178 

The feudatories that sought interview with 
the king appeared before him , made their salaam to him and 
placed themselves along the walls far off from him . " They do 
not speak one to another , nor do they chew betel before him , but 
they place their hands in the sleeves of their tunics (cabayas ) and 
cast their eyes on the ground , and when the king desires to speak 
to anyone, it is done through a second person , and then he to 
whom the king desires to speak raises his eyes and replies to 
him .........and returns to his former position ." 179 Those that 
were in charge of the duty of introducing the visitors said to the 
king while doing so , " See, Your Highness , Your captain so -and-so 
who makes salaam to you . 


" 180 


A prominent officer who was always with the king, brought 
to his notice important business, took instructions from him and 
wrote down the oral orders that he issued ( tiruvāykelvi) was what 
may be called the Royal Private Secretary. He was known to 
Tamil epigraphy as Tirumandira õlai.18! According to Nuniz , he 
wrote down what the king said and the favours he bestowed , the 
persons with whom he spoke and upon what subject and such 
other details . The chronicler says that he was given a credit 


I77 . E.C. , IV , Ng . 59 . 
178. E.I. , XVIII, p . 255 . 
179. Sewell , op. cit ., p . 250 . 


180. Ibid ., p . 372 . 


181. Kalingattupparaņi, v . 328 " ; E.I. , XXI ,Pp. 221, 233 and 244 
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equal to that of the evangelists because it was thought that when 
ever the king spoke there must be something in it worthy to be 
recorded . 

189 There were many servants in the palace who included 
both men belonging to the domestic establishment and those that 
were employed for maintaining the dignity of the king. To the 
former group belonged those that were in charge of clothing, 
those that attended to lighting, gardeners, tailors, sweepers, and 
others. The latter group consisted of the insignia bearers such 
as the bearer of the umbrella , bearer of the torch , and those who 
carried the cobda sticks (batons of honour ). There were also in 
that group persons, who, whenever processions were taken , carried 
the paraphernalia of the king, such as the standard and the 
gayabheri ( victory drum ). Besides them , there were some who were 
in charge of the state horses and elephants. It was again to this 
group that belonged the personal attendants of the king like the 
shoe -bearers, the betel bearers and the holders of the insignia 
of cauri and camaram which were waived over the head of the 
king when he was seated in the Hall of Audience.188 Among the 
numerous personal servants of the kings, those that were in charge 
of the royal wardrobe and the betel page appear to have enjoyed 
great dignity and influence . The Vijayanagar kings who revelled 
in rich silk clothes are said to have worn a garment not more than 
once ; and , after it was taken off, it was delivered to the men 
who were in charge of the wardrobe. They were required 
to render accounts for the dress . 164 The betel page who was 
usually known as the adappam was a man of importance in 
the palace. According to Nuniz the betel page of Krşnadeva 
Rāya had 15,000 foot and 200 horse under him.185 

If the 
account of Barrados may be believed , " the great Naique of 
Madura was a page of the betel of the king of Bisnaga and paid a 


182. Sewell, op . cit ., pp . 374-5 . 
183. See The Pudukkottai State Manual p . 446 ; Sewell, op . cit . , 


p. 269. 


184. Ibid ., p . 383 . 
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revenue amounting to 600,000 pagodas to the king and had under 
him many kings and nobles as vassals." 186 It seems probable 
that the adappam had under him two grades of attendants, the 
periyapillaiyāndāns ( senior servants) and the cinnapillaiyāņdāns 
junior servants.187 


The Palace servants were divided into various groups or units 
each of which was called in the Tamil country a vēlam named after 
a surname of the king and accommodated in separate quarters in 
the capital.188 The servants constituted into vēlams in that man 
ner seem to have been recruited from the men and women cap 
tured in war . To these groups belonged the many women who 
were employed in the palace for different kinds of service to 
different members of the royal family . According to Chau - Ju - Kua 
the Cõla king of his time employed " fully a myriad dancing -girls, 
three thousand of whom are in attendance daily in rotation ." 189 
In the Rāstrakūta court also the kings were served by a number 
of women and courtesans . For instance Al Idrisi records as follows 
about a Balhara king he saw : " He rides a good deal on horse 
back , but especially once a week when he goes out attended by 
women , one hundred in number, richly clad, wearing rings of gold 
and silver upon their feet and hands, and their hair in curls . They 
engage in various games and in sham fights, while their king 
marches at their head . In Vijayanagar also the harem which 
was large consisted of women of position some of them being the 
daughters of the great lords of the realm. 1 When any beautiful 
girl was found in any part of the kingdom , after the consent of 


9 ) 190 


186. Ibid ., p . 230. The adappam of king Sadāśiva was one 
Krşņappa ( E.C. , XI . Dg . 18 ) . 

187. Pudukkottai State Manual, p . 446. 

188. See 241 of 1926 ; 225 and 226 of 1911 ; 240 of 1894 ; 627 
of 1909 ; 240 of 1927 etc. 

189. Cha Ju Kua , p . 95 . 
190. Elliot , op. cit ., I , pp . 87-88 . 
191. Duarte Barbora , I , p . 208. 
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her father and mother had been purchased she was brought in 
great state to the harem after which no one could see her , but she 
was treated with great consideration . 199 With this may be com 
pared the account of Marco Polo who, referring to the Pandyan 
king Māravarman Kulaśēkhara , says that he had some five hund 
red wives, for, whenever he heard of a beautiful damsel, he took 
her to wife.193 Each of them had good lodgings and commanded 
all convenience. The number of women in the harem appears to 
have differed from time to time. For instance Nicolo dei Conti 
( 1421) speaks of the Vijayanagar kings as having taken twelve 
thousand " wives , " 

" 191 while Abdur Razaāk says that there were 
seven hundred princesses and concubines " in the court of Deva 
Rāya II.1 Again while according to Paes there were twelve 
thousand women in Krsnadeva Rāya s haremº according to Nuniz 
there were four thousand women in the harem of Acyuta Rāya.181 
By singing, playing, serving as concubines and handmaids they 
were expected to afford great pleasure to the king ; and hence only 
the fairest and most healthy women were taken into the harem.198 
Referring to the services rendered by them , Nuniz says that some 
were bearers who carried on their shoulders the kings and their 
wives. There were wrestlers, accountants and others among 
them.193 They had a great part to play in festivals like the 
Mahanavami celebrated by the king.20 * Probably some of them 
were given the higher status of the king s wives “ on condition 


192. See Elliot , op . cit ., IV , pp . 114-115. 
193. Marco Polo, Vol. II , p . 339 . 
194. Major , op. cit., p . 6 . 
195. Elliot, op . cit ., IV , p . 114 . 
196, Sewell, op. cit . , p . 282 . 
197. Ibid , p . 382 . 
198. Barbora, I , p . 208 . 
199. Sewell, op. cit ., pp . 248-49, 382-83 and 382 1 . 
200. Ibid ., pp . 262, 267 , 273 , 274 and 378 . 
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that at his death they should voluntarily burn themselves with 
him which is considered to be a great honour by them ." 201 


If the practice among the Rāştrakūta kings was typical of the 
general practice in South India it appears that the kings sent some 
of their courtezans to the feudal courts also as may be seen from the 
Nilgund inscription of Amoghavarşa I which says that he covered 
all the territories of the chieftains and hostile kings with thousands 
of courtezans.202 The courtezans possessed great wealth and 
enjoyed considerable influence, and they appeared " adorned as 
richly as could possibly be with many jewels and rubies and dia 
monds and pearls and seed pearls . 208 


The kings had always by their side a number of chieftains 
who constituted as it were their permanent bodyguard , and con 
tributed much to the pomp and pageantry of the royal court . 
They are referred to in Cola inscriptions as tirumeykappār.204 
Referring to this body in the Pāndyan court Marco Polo observes : 
" And there are about the king a number of Barons in attendance 
upon him . These ride with him and keep always near him and 
have great authority in the kingdom ; they are called the King s 
Trusty Lieges ." 205 Describing the Vijayanagar court , Nuniz, says 
that the captains followed the king wherever he went and main 
tained the splendour of the court even in camp . When he 
rode out he was followed by two hundred horse - men of his guard 
who were paid and hundred elephants besides forty or fifty cap 
tains who were always in attendance with their soldiers . Further 
two thousand men of good position armed with shields and ranged 
in order on the flanks marched along with the king . In front 
went the chief alcaid with about thirty horsemen with canes in 


202 . 


201. Major, op . cit., p . 6 . 

See Altekar, The Rashtrakütas and Their Times , p. 155 . 
203. Sewell , op . cit ., 247-48 . 
204. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Coļas, II, p . 218 . 
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their hands like porters. The Master of the Horse went with 
two hundred horsemen along with the rear guard, and had in front 
of him twelve saddled destriers before which went five elephants 
specially for the king s person . Before these elephants marched 
twenty - five horsemen with banners in their hands and with drums 
and trumpets and other music playing very loudly . Before them 
went a great drum picha carried by men at the sides, which they 
beat now and then . The king, after he had mounted , counted 
the two hundred horsemen , and the hundred elephants besides the 
shield bearers of the guard. Those that were missing were severely 
punished and their property confiscated.206 


Marco Polo gives the following pieces of interesting informa 
tion about the bodyguards : " You must know that when the 
king dies, and they put him on the fire to burn him , these Lieges 
cast themselves into the fire round about his body , and suffer 
themselves to be burnt along with him . For they say they have 
been his comrades in this world , and that they ought also to keep 
him company in the other world ." 207 Though the above descrip 
tion may be on the face of it unbelievable , it must be noted that it 
is partially confirmed by a few epigraphical references. A class of 
persons known as the Tennavan Āpattudavigaļ, apparently mean 
ing " helpers of the Pandya ( king) in times of distress," corres 
ponding to the " King s own Regiment ” of the present day is 
mentioned in some Tamil inscriptions. Probably they were simi 
lar to the Velaikkaras of Cola epigraphy.209 The Velaikkaras 
were personal body guards of a chieftain who banded themselves 
to protect their master both in the battle - field and outside it , and 


206. Sewell, op . cit ., PP . 371-72 . 
207. Marco Polo , II , p . 339 . 

208. 391 , 395 and 396 of 1917 ; Ref. for 1918 para 43 ; We do 
not know the exact relationship between the Tennavan Āpattudaviga! 
and the Padaikkanavar and the Perumpaļaiyar mentioned in some 
Pandyan inscriptions. (See.M.E.R., 1911 page 112 ). 
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to die along with him in case of his death.210 The lenka , bentu , 
aparika , anugu jrvita and sahavāsis mentioned in some inscriptions 
of the Deccan were the same as this group of servants.210 . Abu 
Zaid speaks of them as " Companions of Honour." 


We get further confirmation of this practice in some of the 
commentaries to the Prabandhas. They contain the expression 
pūvēļaikkarar, the exact connotation of which , however , is not 
quite clear. It has been suggested that the word refers to " those 
who when they saw the king without flower garlands at the time 
when he ought to wear them vowed to stab themselves and 

But according to Periya Accân they were persons 
who stabbed themselves when the flower on the king s head chan 
ged . " The South Indian kings had each a particular flower for his 


die . 211 


210.E.I., XVIII , p . 334 ; S.L.I. , II , p . 10 ; M.E.R. , 1913, pt. ii 
para 102 ; 203 of 1934-35 ; part ii , para 16 . 

The last inscription which is interesting deserves to be reproduced 
in original : 

Svasti Sri Iraiyuran Periya Udaīyāṇāna Irājarāja cādiyarā 
yan vēļaikkāraŋ Añadā āna Aiyanankakäran ēn ivarku pin 
bu śāvād irundēnāgil en nottaiyarkku en mināttiyaik - ku 
duppen ivaraittavira ennaiccēvakan -koļvān tan 
mināttikkumiņālāk -kolvän . 


Thus according to the inscription he not only vowed to die with 
his master in case of the latter s death , but also laid an imprecation on 
any chief that would take him into service after the death of that 
master. 126 of 1934-35 records another imprecation by a vēlaikkāran 
on anyone who did not kill him at sight, if he was found to be living 
after his master s death . 


210a . 


See S.I.I. , V , No. 1022 ; 1076 and 1093 ; E.C. , V , Bl. 112 ; 
IV , Kr. 9 ; J.O.R. , XIV , p . 110. Referring to them a Western Cāļuk 
ya inscription says : « Truth should be his utterance , praise ( of his 
master) his work , charity his recreation , succour of the distressed seek 
ing of his protection his merit and unflinching attitude in a great 
battle his prime concern . ( S.I.I. , IX , i . No. IOI). 
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emblem which had to be removed if he was defeated by another 
king:91 It appears that when such an occasion arose the pīvēlaik 
karars gave up their lives . Therefore they appear to have been the 
most devoted and dependable troops in royal service and would 
not brook to see the king s defeat . 


The kings engaged themselves in different games and pas 
times. From very early periods hunting was one of their games 
and among the animals hunted were the elephant and deer as 
is borne out by some titles of the kings such as gajabente kara 
or gajavattai kandaruliya and gajamrgayāvihara.913 Boar hunt 
also appears to have been popular.91 : The use of hawks and 
falcons in hunting seems to have been known.216 Tigers and 
buffaloes were also good games.918 Among the other pastimes of 
the kings were fencing, duelling and wrestling. Though informa 
tion about their popularity is meagre in the early period, of South 
Indian history , they were very popular in the Vijayanagar period , 
probably on account of the influence exercised by the Muslim 
courts where they were in vogue. The kings themselves appear to 
have practised wrestling, for , referring to Krsnadeva Rāya , Paes 
says : " This king is accustomed everyday to drink a quartilho 
( three- quarterpint) of oil of gingelly before daylight and 
anoints himself all over with the said oil ; he covers his 
loins with a small cloth , and takes in his arms great weights 
made of earthernware and then , taking a sword , he exercises 


212. The Pandya emblem was the margosa , the Cola emblem 
the fig and the Cēra emblem the palm . ( See Pandit Raghava Ayyan 
gar, Tolkappiya Porul Adikāra Āraicci, p . 120 ; Tiruvāymoli, 4 , 8 , 5 , 


36 . 


213. 67 of 1907 ; 703 of 1904 ; 474 of 1908 ; III . MI . 121 . 
214. E.C. , IX, Kn . II ; IV , Cn . 196 . 

215. Elliot , op . cit . , IV , p . 121 ; E.C. , X , Mr. I. However see 
contra Ferishta , Briggs, The Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India , 


II , p . 405 


216. M.E.R. , 1904 , p . 16 ; Barbosa , I , p . 228 . 
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himself with it till he has sweated out all the oil , and then he 
wrestles with one of his own wrestlers. After this labour he 
mounts a horse and gallops about the plain in one direction 
and another till dawn for he does all this before day break.217 
Besides, the kings seem to have held wrestling matches in their 
courts . Speaking about them Nuniz says : " The king has a 
thousand wrestlers for these feasts who wrestle before the king 
but not in our manner for they strike and wound each other 
with two circlets with points , which they carry in their hands to 
strike with , and the one most wounded goes and takes his reward 
in the shape of a silk cloth such as the king gives to these wrest 
lers. They have a captain over them and they do not perform 
any other service in the kingdom . " 218 


Duelling was controlled by the state and no one could fight 
a duel without the leave of the Minister . But the permission was 
formal. Barbosa says : “ They are accustomed to challenge one 
another to duels , and when a challenge has been accepted and the 
king gives his permission , the day for the duel is fixed by the per 
sons challenged, and the weapons to be used must be according to 
measure ; that of the one of the same length as that of the other . 
The king appoints seconds , and a field for the fight, and when 
this has been done , they go thither naked , covered only with some 
cloth wrapped round their middles, with very cheerful faces. 
Then after saying their prayers they begin to fight, and as they 
are bare it is over in a few strokes in the presence of the king and 
his court . No man may speak to them when they are fighting 
except the seconds , each of them stands by his own man : and this 
is such a common practice among them that some 

are slain 
According to the account of Castenheda the king gave 
a gold chain to the person whom he considered to be very brave 
in duelling and he was expected to defend it against anyone who 


daily . ” 219 


217. Sewell, op . cit . , pp . 249-50 . 

218. Ibid ., p . 378. See also Du . Jarric, I , pp . 684-85, quoted by 
Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, I , PP . 313-14 . 

219. Barbosa , I , PP . 190-91 . 
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challenged him.920 

Special gymnaciums appear to have been 
provided for conducting the matches.921 The kings took keen 
interest in gladiatorial contests also . 


Chess was a game in which the kings appear to have parti 
cipated . Krsnadeva Rāya of Vijayanagar is said to have been 
invariably defeated in that game by a friend of his , to whom how 
ever the Emperor made a gift of a village in appreciation of his 
proficiency in it . Among the other pastimes, the kings appear 
to have been interested in music , dance and drama. Mahendra 
varman Pallava, the artist Emperor , was an accomplished musician 
and was responsible for engraving an inscription on music at 
Kudumiyāmalai in the Pudukkottai area.223 Raghunātha Nayaka 
of Tanjore was a good authority on music . He taught viņā to 
many musicians and was the inventor of a new mela after his own 
name in which any recognised rāga could be played . Krsnadeva 
Rāya s proficiency in music is borne out by the inscriptions 
which refer to it . 225 


220. Castenheda, Bk . II , ch . 16 , p . 53 referred to in Barbosa , II , 
p . 236 n . see also Vol. I , p . 190 n . 2 ; For Nuniz s account of Krsna 
deva Rāya s invitation to Vira Bhadra for a dual with a professional, 
see Sewell, op . cit ., pp . 319-20 . 

221. Sewell, op. cit ., p . 378 ; Du Jarric, I , pp . 684-5 quoted by 
Heras in Aravidu Dynasty, I , pp . 313-14. 

S. K. Aiyangar, 
Sources, p . 265 ; M.A.R. , 1929, No. 2 . 

222. Sources, p . 138 ; According to S. K. Aiyangar ( ibid ) 
Krsnadeva Rāya granted to poet Nandi Timmayya an agrahāra for his 
skill in playing dice. But the passage under reference reads Kysna 
rāya ksitisa karunā samālabdha ghana caturantayāna mahāgrahāra 
sanmānayatadu which means “ who was honoured with ghana caturan 
tayāna ( palanquin ? ) and a mahāgrahāra (great village) by the grace of 
Krsna Rāya." 

223. R. Gopalan , History of the Pallavas of Kanchi, p . 93 ; G. Jou 
veau Dubreuil, Pallavas, p . 23 . 

224. Sangitasudha, S. K. Aiyangar , Sources, p . 269 . 
225. See for example E.I. , I , p . 401. 
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Dramatic performances , and theatres are mentioned in some 
inscriptions of South India which point to their popula 
rity.226 The kings, at least some of them , seem to have taken 
interest in them . A drama called the Rājeśvara nāțaka was 
enacted annually in the Great Temple at Tanjore , and Cola 
Rājēndra II made a grant providing for the supply of paddy for 
the players.9264 At the request of prince Gangādāsa of the Pārā 
cala state a high class Sanskrit drama called Gangādāsapratāpa 
vilasa was written.227 Krsnadeva Rāya was the author of a 
Sanskrit drama called the Jāmbavatīkalyānam and it was enacted 
before the people assembled to witness the Caitra festival of God 
Virūpākṣa at Vijayanagar.228 Dance , a necessary feature of a 
theatre , also received encouragement at the hands of the kings 
in South India . In every South Indian court there were a 
number of courtezans who sang and danced before the 
king on occasions. They were so proficient in the art, that 
according to Abdur Razaāk , when " the girls began to move their 
feet with such grace wisdom lost its senses and the soul was 
intoxicated with delight. " 920 


Considering the various duties discharged by the kings it 
would appear that they followed a regular programme of work . 
But it must have varied from time to time , and probably. 
also with each individual king. According to the Puranānāru , 
the day ( probably the night also ) was divided into three periods 
each of four hours. In the first division of the day the king was 
engaged in religious and spiritual exercises ; in the second division 
he appears to have attended to administrative work , surrounded 
by his courtiers , and dispensed justice ; and the last division 
of the day he spent in meeting the learned poets and awarding 


226. 154 of 1895 ; 199 of 1907 ; 558 of 1915 . 
226a . 55 of 1895 ; S.I.I. , II , No. 67 . 
227. S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit ., p . 66 . 


228. Ibid . , p . 142 . 


229. Elliot, op. cit . , IV , p.118 . 
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presents to them . The night was devoted to thinking about 
state business , excepting the hours he spent in rest, amusement 
and sleep.230 


The Rāyavācakamu gives the following description of the 
daily routine of Vira Narasimha : He " usually got up from 
his bed ......in the Brahmamuhurta ( 4.30–6 A.M. ) and listened 
to the reading of books both on religion and politics. Then 
he looked at the reflection of his own image in the mirror, 
and touched unmarried girls and a black cow .” Later after 
receiving in the audience hall the prasāda from the 108 Tiru 
patis and 72 ( Śiva) temples he sent for Dharmāsanam Dhar 
mayya and had from him a report about the general conditions 
in his empire. Likewise he heard reports from the dalanaya 
kas ( commanders) and the talāri of the city about his 


empire. 281 


A fuller idea of the regular programme is available for 
Krsnadeva Rāya who says in his Āmuktamalyada : “ A king 
should spend the morning in the company of officers who inquire 
about his welfare , the doctors and the astrologers ; the yāma 
after that he should spend in the company of the officers 
(kayasthas ) who collect the revenue along with his ministers 
and subordinates. The noon he should spend in the company 
of messengers, wrestlers, dainty cooks and huntsmen . In the 
afternoon and during the worship of God he should spend in 
the company of ascetics well versed in the dharmas of great 
men ( Aryas ). After dinner he should spend in the company of 
musicians and the nights he should spend in the company of 
his dear ones ( harem ). " 232 


But Paes, who had a personal knowledge of the life of the 
king, gives a different account of his daily routine. As said earlier 


230. Puram , 366 ; see also commentary on Puram 69 . 
231. Further sources, III , pp. 77-79, 
232. Canto IV , v . 271 . 
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according to him he was accustomed everyday to drink a quartilho 
( three quarter pint ) of gingelly oil before daylight and anoint 
himself with it , he covered his loins with a small cloth and took 
exercise . Then after his bath with the help of a Brahman he went 
to his chapel inside the palace and made his orisons and ceremonies 
according to custom . Finishing all these he went to his Hall of 
Public Audience where he despatched his work with the men who 
bore office in his kingdom and governed his cities . After 
talking to his favourites on subjects pleasing to him , the lords and 
captains, who were waiting at the gate, came and made salam to 


him . 293 


The account of Nuniz does not contain all these details but . 
says that in the morning at ten or eleven O clock when the 
king came in from where his wives were, the nobles went to make 
salam to him.286 Obviously this description of Nuniz is in keep 
ing with the recommendations of the Amuktamalyada according 
to which the second yama was to be spent in the company of the 
kayasthas. But it is unfortunate that neither of the two shrewd 
Portuguese chroniclers says anything about the royal routine in 
the afternoon . It may be taken however that the 

programme 

of 
one king could have differed from that of another . 2 : 5 


233. Sewell, op . cit . , pp.249-50. 
234. Ibid . , p.372 . 

235. A passing reference to the daily routine of king Nārāyaņa 
of the Ayudhya period in the history of Siam will be found interesting : 
" He (King Nārāyaṇa ) always rose at 7 a.m. exactly ; his pages washed 
and dressed him and he worshipped the Buddha. After breakfast he 
went into the Council Chamber and stayed there until noon . He then 
had his midday meal . He was then undressed and washed and was 
butted to sleep by music , to be awakened at 4 p.m. His reader then 
came and read history to him , sometimes for three or four hours. If 
he was in the capital (Ayudhya) he did not go out except for a walk 
in his gardens unless it was a day of state ceremonial. Sometimes he 
visited the palace ladies and stayed with them until 8 p.m. , when it 
was time to meet his counsellors again . He deliberated with them 
till midnight and then had his supper ( if he had not taken it 
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It was a common practice among kings to celebrate annually 
their Birthday. The mention of Perumangaļam in the Tolkappiyam 
and the Punniya na ! in the Manimekhalai is apparently 
a reference to the Birthday celebration . The occasion was 
usually availed of for the release of prisoners, abolition of 
some taxes, and making grants and instituting festivals. Rājarāja 
the Great is said , for instance, to have made provision by the 
grant of a village for the conduct of a festival in the siva temple 
at Tirunandikkarai in the Cēra country.336 


A practice among the kings appears to have been to under 
take inspection tours incognito within the city during nights to 
find out for themselves the general condition among the people 
and to know what they were talking about the government 
and administration . The next day they would compare notes 
with the Prefect or the Talari of the city . By such surprise 
tours the kings tried to keep a vigilant watch over the work of 
the City Prefect.28 : 


The Vijayanagar kings appear to have held a review of 
their forces annually . Evidence is lacking regarding the preva 
lence of the practice before the Vijayanagar period in South 
India , and its regular occurrence in the Vijayanagar court , 
probably in a large measure, due to the influence of the Muslim 
practice. What obtained in Vijayanagar was followed in the 
smaller courts in South India . The soldiers , elephants, 
horses and captains gathered together in the plains near 
the capital, all of them richly dressed, when the king took 


previously ) and went to bed . When he was in residence at his dry season 
resort Louvo (Labapuri) his reading usually ended at 5 p.m. and after 
that he went out for a ride on an elephant. He was also very fond of 
hunting tigers and elephants." See H. G. Quaritch Wales, Siamese 
State Ceremonies, PP. 42-43 .) 


236. T.A.S., i , pp . 291-92. 


237. Further sources, III, pp . 142-43 . 
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a review of the forces in the midst of scenes of great joy and 
exultation prevailing among the assembled crowd. 


2 38 


Service to the person of the king or the state was duly 
recognised in South India by the rulers by grant of lands 
or award of titles and distinctions. Even in the Sangam 
age persons who had distinguished themselves in military 
service obtained the titles of ēnādi and mārayan at a formal 
investiture ceremony , titles which indicated high military rank . At 
that time they were also given a ring and other insignia according 
to their rank.239 But in later times the titles were given to persons 
who were in the civil departments also . Among the other titles 
were araiyan and peraraiyan.240 In 1004 a certain Manija is 
said to have been granted by the Cola king Rājakësarivarman 
Perumānadigal, the privilege of wearing a patta inscribed with 
the title Ksatriyaśikhamani Kongālva along with a piece of terri 
tory called Malavi nād.241 Gangādhara, the great minister of 
Pratāparudra deva , the Kākatīya king, was granted a palanquin , 
an white umbrella and different ornaments in recognition of his 
services. In 1227 one Soram Uyyaninrāļuvān alias Guruku 
lattaraiyan who was the Minister of Sundara Pandya was entitled 
to a number of titles besides the rare privilege of being sounded a 
kalam proclaiming “ Hail , Gurukulattambirān is come ” whenever 
he visited a temple .243 


Public service continued to be recognised even in later times ; 
and the necessity for it is well brought out by Krşnadeva Rāya in 
his Āmuktamalyada where he says : " It is good that a king should 


238. See Sewell, op. cit ., pp . 275-78 . 

239. Tolkāppiyam , Purattinai Sūtra , 8 ; also Ilampüranar s 
commentary . 

240. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, II , p . 238 . 
241. E.C. , I , No, 46 . 
242 . 

Tel. Ins., Kat . No. 6. p . 14, ll . 24-29 . 
243. M. E. R. , 1923 , para 49 . 
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reward a worthy man having well tested him , before himself 
requesting him and before a third party recommends. The 
reward should come unawares like the fruits of the jack tree and 
like a dream " .244 Nuniz who noted the custom with great 
shrewdness says that the greatest mark of honour which Acyuta 
Rāya used to confer on a noble consisted of two fans ornamented 
with gold and precious stones made of the white tails of certain 
cows, and bracelets. Whenever he wanted to please his captains 
or anyone from whom he had received or wanted to receive good 
service he gave them scarves of honour for their personal use . 
These insignia which were given to nobles were usually placed 
on the ground, and were taken by them.246 


Two inscriptions of Krsnadeva Rāya give the information that 
Nādendla Appa " obtained from the glorious king Krsna and 
minister Timma ( the right to use) a palanquin , two couris and 
a parasol and the posts of Superintendent of Vinikonda, Gutti , 
and the city of Kanakagiri and the offices of Commander - in - Chief 
of a large army ... and sole Governor of that kingdom . Again Sāluva 
Timma is said to have given Gopa, his younger son - in - law " the 
post of the Governor of the whole empire of the city of Kondaviti 
together with an army ,......... and ( the right to use ) a palanquin and 
two cauris." * Sriranga III of Vijayanagar is said to have rewarded 
one Avadai Raghunatha Tondaimān with the significant titles of 
Rāya Rāhutta Rāya Vajridu Rāyamannidu Rāya, an elephant 
with howdah , another carrying a kettledrum , the insignia of a 
gandabherunda ( fabulous bird said to prey on elephants) flags 
carrying the emblem of the lion , carp, garuda and Hanumān , 
horses and umbrellas, the right to use torches in the day time 
and a couple of bards to go in front of his palanquin singing 
his praises.84 The gandapendāra was a kind of anklet with which 


244. V. 274. 
245. For. Emp ., p. 379 . 
246. Ep. Ind ., VI, pp . 130-31. 
247. Pudukkottai State Manual, II, Pt. i . p. 757 . 
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men who had distinguished themselves in the battlefield were 
usually adorned by the king. In course of time however, it 
became a badge of honour with which men of distinction such as 
soldiers, ministers and men of letters were honoured by the kings. 
The one that was given to scholars was called the kaviganda 
pendāra. The Andhrakavi pitāmaha Allasāni Peddana received 
one such from Krşņadeva Rāya ,218 Religious institutions and 
religious gurus were also recipients of such honours. For instance 
in 1463 Devarāya Mahārāya of Vijayanagar granted to Rāgha 
veśvara Bhārati Śrīpāda of the Srngeri matha two five bran 
ched torches, five kalaśas above the palanquin etc.218 


An interesting custom which appears to have been in vogue 
at least in the Vijayanagar court was the kissing of the royal 
feet which however was a rare privilege allowed to few persons 
only. Nuniz specifically makes the statement that the king 
conferred very high honour, if he permitted anyone to kiss 
his feet, for he never gave his hand to be kissed by anyone. 
Abdur Razaāk says that the Danaik on his return from Ceylon 
was admitted to the honour of kissing the royal feet.251 


250 


SECTION IX 


CAPITALS AND PALACES 
In many countries the extent and resources of an empire 
have been usually reflected in the size , number of palaces and 
population of their capitals. While in the Sangam age some sort 
of a primacy was sought to be established by one or other of the 
three crowned heads of South India over the numerous chief 
taincies into which the region had been divided , from about 
the seventh century organised kingdoms came to be established in 
the country , and as a necessary result of it , capitals were founded , 
palaces and other imposing buildings were constructed and 


248. Arch . Sur. Rep ., 1908-09, p . 108 n 3 . 
249. E.C. , VIII , Nr . 68 . 
250. Sewell, op . cit., p . 376 . 
251. Elliot, op . cit ., IV , p . 117 . 
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residential areas in the cities were laid out . The capitals and 
palaces were the places where the pomp, splendour and pageantry 
of theroyal courts were displayed ; in some places where there were 
no palaces there were kõttakarams or mandapas where the kings 
stayed while on camp . 


In all times it appears that every kingdom in South India 
had more than one capital. In the Sangam age the capitals of the 
Colas were Uraiyūr and Puhār , the capitals of the Pandyas were 
Madurai and Korkai and the Cēra capitals were Karūr and 
Muziris . While one of the two capitals of each of them was the 
administrative headquarters of the government, the other attai 
ned importance as an emporium of trade . Uraiyūr, a suburb of 
modern Tiruchirappalli, and the headquarters of the Cola govern 
ment in the Sangam period attained greater importance after 
Puhār was partially destroyed by a great tidal wave probably 
about 170 A. D. Puhār which was the same as Kāvērippūm 
pațțiņam was a great city under the Colas in the Sangam age and 
finds mention in many literary works of the period. The city 
consisted of two parts Maruvārpākkam near the sea and Pattinap 
pākkam to its west, being separated from each other by a large 
open ground. In the former half of the city lived the commercial 
people, while in the latter lived all classes and professionals in 
their respective quarters. The palace was in the midst of the 
city . The Cëra capital was Karür, identified variously with 
Karūr in the Tiruchirappalli district and Cranganore in the West 
Coast252 and Muziris. While the latter was the emporium of 
trade in the Cēra kingdom , the former was the administrative 
headquarters of the Cera government. Karuvür was then a big 
fortress city surrounded by high walls pierced by huge gateways. 


252. See M. Raghava Ayyangar, Cēran senguttuvan and R. Ra 
ghava Ayyangar, Vañjimānagar ; also V.R.R. Dikshitar Studies in 
Tamil Literature and History, p . 259 and the silappadikāram Pp . 44 
and 235 n ; Contra , S. K. Aiyangar, Sēran Vañji, pp . 16-20 . 

K. G. Sesha Ayyar, J.I.H. , XII . , p . 184-214 , and his Cera kings of 
the Sangam Period , Ch . 5 . 
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Around the surrounding walls was a thick forest beyond which 
was a deep moat all round . In the heart of the city were the 
principal streets and the royal palace with its Darbar Hall , 
Council Chamber and the dancing hall. 258 Madurai the capital 
of the Pandyas was designed on the same plan.254 


an 


Though the picture of Kāñcīpuram contained in the 
Manimēkhalai s appears to be a conventional one there cannot 
be any doubt about the fact that it was 

important and 
flourishing city from the pre - Pallava days, and after it buon me 
the capital of the Pallavas it eclipsed in wealth , buildings, and 
splendour the other cities of south India . In subsequent periods 
also it continued to be an important capital as for instance under 
the Colas. 


When the Cola power was revived under the Vijayālaya line , 
Tanjore became the capital of the Empire and the seat of 
government ; and the city was beautified with numerous buildings 
and palaces to be worthy of its premier position in the country. 
Tanjore retained its place as an imperial capital and a great city 
all through the period of Cēļa supremacy except for a short period 
when Gangaikondacolapuram took its place as the Cāla capital. 
The city consisted of two parts, the ullālai ( inner ) and the puram 
badi ( outer ), the latter being probably an extension , and was 
surrounded by a fort wall and a deep moat. In the heart of the 
city were the royal palaces mentioned in inscriptions as the citra 
kūța palace and perumbaời maligai,as besides, quarters for the 
palace servants who were divided into a number of vēlams.257 
There were many big streets in the city one of which was 
the bazaar street. Further there were at the capital a number of 
temples the most important of which was the Rājarājeśvara 


253. Sil ., Canto XXVIII , 11. 47-50 ; Mani ., Canto XXVIII . 
254. Maduraikāñji, ll. 351 ff. 
255. See Mani., Canto XXVIII . 
256. 73 of 1923 ; Leyden Grant, 1. 116 . 
257. 225 and 226 of 1911 ; 401 of 1921 ; S.I.I., H , 94 and 95. 
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temple constructed by Rājarāja the Great. The guardian deity of 
the city was Goddess Nişumbhasādani. The capital is said to have 
been destroyed by Sundara Pandya who invaded the Cola country 
in 1216 . 


255 


But during the days of the Nāyaks of Tanjore, the city 
appears to have been in a flourishing condition with many palaces 
and buildings. Among them were the Acyutarangakūtam , Sri 
Rāma Saudham , the latter with a life -like painting of the coronation 
of Rāma and a broad single stone platform of black stone with 
a golden pavilion over it, the Madanagopala Vilasam and the 
Vijayabhavanarāja , the last one provided with golden doors and 
golden and jewelled furniture. 259 


Gangaikondacolapuram , known to Cāla epigraphy as Gangā 
puri owed its origin to Rājēndra Gangaikonda Cola , the son of 
Rājarāja the Great, who constructed the city to commemorate his 
success in his northern expedition. The Cõla inscriptions refer to 
the palace in the city as Solakaralan and the servants of the bath 
ing establishment in the palace as Tirumañjanattar vēlam . Rājēn 
dra emulated the artistic achievements of his distinguished father 
by constructing at the new capital a big temple on the same plan 
but of larger dimensions than the one at Tanjore. Besides , he 
also excavated a large lake which served as a liquid pillar of 


260 


victory , 


258. 362 of 1906 ; P.S.I., 502 etc. 
259. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp . 264.65 . 

260. Jalamayam jayasthambham ( Tiruvālangadu plates , S.I.I. , 
III , p . 400 , V. 124 . 

The following account of Gangaikondacõlapuram that appeared 
in a local publication and was reproducsd in the Indian Antiquary 
( vol. IV , p . 274) will be found interesting. 

" It may also be mentioned that in the Udiyarpalaiyam 
taluka there is an embankment sixteen miles long, running north 
and south , provided with many substantial sluices and of great 
strength which in former times must have formed one of the largest 
reservoirs in India . This large tank or lake was filled partly by a 
channel from Kolerun river, upwards of 60 miles in length , which 
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A third Cola capital appears to have been Palaiyārai also 
called Mudikondaśõlapuram.981 The existence of a hamlet nearby 


an 


enters it at its southern end , partly by a smaller channel from the 
Vellar which entered it on the north . Traces of both these chan 
nels still remain The tank has been ruined , and useless for many 
years and its bed is now almost wholly overgrown , with high and 
thick jungle . It is said traditionally that its ruin was wilful, and 
the act of an invading army . 

Near the southerli v --tremity of the 
band there is a village, now surrounded by jungle , called to 
kundapuram . Immediately in its vicinity is a pagoda of a very 
large size and costly workmanship ; and close by surrounded by 
jungle are some remains of ancient buildings, now much resembling 
the mounds or heaps which indicate the site of ancient Babylon , 
but in which the village elders point out the various parts of 
an extensive and magnificent palace . When this palace was in 
existence, Gangākundapuram was the wealthy and flourishing capi 
tal of a monarchy, and the great tank spread fertility over miles 
and miles of what is now trackless forest . It has often been pro 
jected to restore the magnificent work , but the scheme has remained 
in abeyance for want of engineer officers. At some future time it 
may be successfully prosecuted , but till then this most fertile tract 
must remain a jungle , and the few inhabitants will still point with 
pride to the ancient band as a monument of the grand and gigan 
tic enterprise of their ancient sovereigns , and compare it contempt 
uously with the undertakings of the present rulers . Speaking of the 
noble temple of Gangākundapuram , it must not be omitted that 
when the lower Kolerun ānicut was built, the structure was dis 
mantled of a large part of the splendid granite sculptures which 
adorned it and the enclosing wall was almost wholly destroyed in 
order to obtain materials for the work . The poor people did their 
utmost to prevent this destruction and spoliation of a venerated edi 
fice by the servants of a government that could show no title to it 
but of course without success ; they were only punished for contempt. 
A promise was made indeed that a wall of brick should be built 
in place of the stone wall that was pulled down ; but unhappily it 
must be recorded that this promise has never been redeemed . " 

261. 271 of 1927 ; years ago it was thought Mudkondiašola 
puram was the same as Gangaikondaçõlapurām ( S. K. Aiyangar, South 
India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, p . 44 n . ) But in the light of the 
evidence of the inscription referred to above there need be no doubt 
about the fact that it was the same as Palayārai. 
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called śölamaligai and a small ruined temple apparently of the 
guardian deity of the Colas point to the fact that there should 
have been a Cola palace at the place . Rājēndra is said to have 
lived there . 26 It was in that place that Sundara Pandya is claimed 
to have anointed himself after his conquest of the Cola country.363 
Kulottunga III is said to have had a palace at Vikramaśālapuram 
from where he issued his grants couted in his coronation hall on his 
golden throne under a canopy of pearls.241 Kāñcīpuram was a subsi 
diary capital of the Cõlas with a palace called the Tirumaligai Jaya 
ngondasolanes where the kings appear to have spent a part of their 
time. Some stray inscriptions refer to the existence of a Cāla palace 
at Uttiramērür also , in the present Chingleput district. But the 
chief capital of the Cola kingdom continued to be Tanjore for 
the best period of its history . 


When after the Kalabhra interregnum the Pandyan power 
was restored in the south , Madurai the ancient city became once 
again the seat of government. The city was situated to the 
east of Madukkulam and was fortified and strengthened from time 
to time. The Cola king Rājendra Gangaikonda is said to have 
constructed at the place a huge palace (maligai ) " by whose 
weight even the earth became unsteady " and anointed his son as 
its governor . Some inscriptions of a slightly later period refer 
to a palace at Madurai to the east of Mādakkulam , in which 
there were thrones called Pand yarayan , Kalingattarayan Malava 
rāyan and Pallavarayan.27 Even in the Sangam age it was 
surrounded by a ditch and a wall which was pierced by gateways ; 


262. 639 of 1909 : Tiruvālangāļu plates 11. 6-7 ( Tamil part ) : 
463 of 1908. 


263.362 of 1906 ; P.S.I. , 502 etc. 
264. 198 of 1923 . 
265. 45 of 1921 
266. 363 of 1917 Rep ., part II , para 26 . 

267. 555 of 1922 ; 148 of 1908 ; 546 of 1922 ; 132 and 149 of 
1894 ; S.I.I. , V , No. 421 1. 13 and No. 440 1. 17 . 
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and it continued to be a walled city throughout its chequered 
history. An epigraph of the time of the Cola king Rajakësari 
Rājādhiraja mentions the gates of Madurai. *** It was probably in the 
middle of the city that there existed the temple of God Cokkanā- 
tha with fourteen towers rising above its surrounding walls . *** 
With the establishment of the Nayak dynasty at Madurai the old 
Pandyan fortifications were demolished and in their place an 
extensive double -walled fortress was constructed with seventy - two 
bastions. 70 The fortifications were in a fairly good condition of 
preservation even so late as the middle of the eighteenth century . 
Orme s account of Madurai at that time deserves reproduction . 

The inward wall of Madura is 22 feet high, including the parapet 
which rises six feet above the rampart; at a distance of every 100 
yards or less ( for exact symmetry has not been observed ) are 
square towers . The fausse -bray is 30 feet broad , above which 
the outward wall rises only 5 feet, but descending to the 
bottom of the ditch is II on the outside . Midway between every 
two towers of the inward wall, is a ditch , and flank the 
intermediate part of the wall, in which are none , but the whole 
parapet of the inward wall has loop holes . So have some of its 
towers, and the rest embrasures for canon ." 371 


66 


During the days of Pulakēsin II , the most distinguished 
member of the Western Calukyan dynasty , Vātāpi, his capital was 
a big city covering an area of 30 li according to Hiuen Tsang. 
Though it must have been a strong and flourishing city with 
numerous fortifications and palaces worthy of the kingdom of 
which it was the capital we do not know much about it . 


Mānyaketa or Malkhed in Hyderabad was the Rāştrakūta 
capital from the days of Amoghavarşa I. 


268. 433 of 1924 ; Rep ., para 21 . 
269. Taylor, Oriental Historical Manuscripts, I , p. 35 . 
270. W. Francis, Madura District Gazetteer, I , p . 42 . 
271. Ibid ., p . 64 . 
11 
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Kalyāni attained importance from the eleventh century as the 
capital of the Western Cāļukyas ( 973 - C. 1200 ). Vijñāneśvara , who 
was a great jurist and the author of the Mitakşara and lived at 
Kalyāni during the time of king Vikramāditya VI gives a glowing 
tribute to both the capital and the king. He says : " On the 
surface of the earth , there was not , there is not , and there will 
be not a town like Kalyāna ; never was a monarch like the 
prosperous Vikramārka seen or heard of " 979 


Warangal 18 which appears to have been made the capital 
of the Kākatiyas by king Prola II continued to be so all through 
their history till 1323 when it was taken by the Muslims after a 
protracted siege. It had two lines of fortifications, in between 
which there was a moat of great depth . In the heart of the 
fortress was situated the palace of the kings. 


Halebid , a small village in the Belur taluk in the Mysore 
State, marks the site of Dvārasamudra the capital of the Hoysalas 
during the best part of their history. It was also called Dvārā 
vatipura . Founded in the eleventh century , the city was in a 
flourishing condition till it was taken in 1310 by Malik Kafur 
and plundered of its immense wealth . Though we do not have 
any correct idea of the topography of the city it is evident that it 
was a big one with fabulous wealth as may be seen from the 
architectural remains of temples and monuments at the place, and 
the writings of Muslim historians. Before the place was made 
their capital by the Hoysala kings, their capitals were Sosavūr and 
Belār. In the time of Ballāļa II Kannanār near Tiruccirappalli 
became an alternative capital. Subsequent to the destruction of 
Dvārasamudra by the Muslims, Tiruvaņņāmalai ( Unnāmalai 


272. See Bhandarkar , Early History of the Dekhan , p . 152 . 

273. The word appears to be derived from Orugallu , or Ori 
kallupattana meaning " the city of one stone ." This inference may 
be drawn from the fact that the city was also called Ekašilāpura , 
Probably the city came to be so called because of the high rock 
situated in the eastern half of the fort. 
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pattana ) in the present North Arcot District served as another 
Hoysala capital 


The small fever stricken village of Hampi in the Bellary 
District is the diminitive representative of Vijayanagar the proud 
capital of the mighty and prosperous Empire which flourished 
from 1336 to about 1670. The city was on the banks of the 
River Tungabhadrā and was in the form of a circle.27* According 
to Abdur Razaāk who visited Vijayanagar in 1443 , the city was 
so built that it had seven fortified walls one within the other . 
He says ; " Beyond the circuit of the outer wall there is an 
esplanade extending for about fifty yards in which stones are fixed . 
within one another to the height of a man ; one half is buried 
firmly in the earth and the other half rises above it , so that 
neither foot nor horse however bold can advance with facility near 
the outer wall . " 275 There were six fortresses one within the other, 
and the palace of the king was within the last one . Paes who in 
many respects confirms the account of Abdur Razaāk says that 
the city was fortified by strong walls " made of strong masonry 
such as would be found in a few other parts. 


376 


It is difficult to know the exact size of the city . Nicoli 
dei Conti says that the walls of the city were carried to the 
mountains and enclosed the valleys at their foot as a result of which 
the circumference of the city was sixty miles . 277 Abdur Razaāk 
says that the distance between the northern and southern gates as 
also that between the eastern and western was each two statute 
parasangs, *** while Paes says that the circumference of the city 


274. Elliot, op . cit ., IV , p . 106 ; Purchas, His Pilgrims, 
X , p . 97 : The Vidyāranyakalajñāna says that the city was built like 
a sri Cakra. 

275. Ibid ., p . 106 n 2 . 
276. Sewell, op. cit . , p . 244 . 
277. Major, India in the Fifteenth Century , p . 6 . 
278. Elliot , op. cit., IV, p. 107 ; parasang = 3 miles 
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was twenty- four leagues. 279 According to Abdur Razaāk the 
circumference was twenty -four miles. It appears however that 
the accounts of Nicolo dei Conti and Paes are very much exaggera 
ted, because they considered that the mountain fortresses and the 
outer fortifications formed part of the city . But the area occu 
pied by the ruins of the capital would show that the estimates of 
Abdur Razaāk and Caesar Frederick are really nearer the truth . 


As said above , the palaces were situated within the innermost 
fortress. They were surrounded by a wide space beyond which 
there was a strong wall. 


The nobles of Vijayanagar also lived in spacious and well 
provided houses , with large compounds, while many of the middle 
class people lived in one storeyed and flat roofed houses of which 
there were more than one hundred thousand at the capital. The 
houses of the middle class people were arranged " according to 
occupations in long streets with many open spaces . 
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SECTION X 


EMBLEMS AND CRESTS 


Every dynasty of rulers in South India as in North India had 
its own emblems and crests each of which had a particular signi 
ficance . The emblems and crests were usually engraved on royal 
seals , on the top of copper plate inscriptions and lithic records as 
also on flags. If one kingdom was conquered by another and 
incorporated within the conqueror s territory the vanquished 
ruler s coins were re - struck with the emblem of the conqueror . 
Thus when Gautamiputra Śrī śatakarņi defeated Nahapāņa and 
conquered his country he re -minted a number of Nahapāņa coins 
with the Sātavāhana emblem . But if the conquered ruler was 


279. Sewell, op . cit., pp . 242-43 ; League = 3 miles. 

280. Ibid ., pp . 244 , 254, 246 , 280 and 286; Barbosa , I , p . 202 , 
also the author s Administration and Social life under Vijayanagar, 
PP. 405-407 
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re - instated after his acceptance of the overlordship of the 
conqueror 

he appears 

to have been allowed to retain his own 
crest and emblem and engrave them on his coins, inscriptions 
etc. Hence it is we find emblems and crests of different chieftaincies 
even within a kingdom . 


281 


282 


The Sātavāhanas who ruled over large portions of the Deccan 
for more than five centuries appear to have had the emblem of the 
lion . The Kadambas of Banavase had also the same crest . 
Probably the lion was chosen by both of them on account of its 
power and energy . The Gangas had the crest of the elephant 
apparently representing wisdom and prosperity . 

The Pallava 
emblem was a bull which is suggestive of the religion of the kings . 
On the seals of the Pallavas was engraved the figure of the bull 
flanked on either side by two lamps. 253 Some of the inscriptions 
of the kings of the dynasty mention the bull as their emblem . 
Rājasimha bears the attributes of Sri Vrşabhadhara and 
Rşabhalañcana . Parameśvara Varman I is referred to as Vrşānka 
and Nandivarman as Śakavaraketana. 284 Epigraphical testimony 
is corroborated by literary evidence. The Vaişņava Alvār 
Tirumangai mannan mentions the " triumphant bull banner and the 
spear weapon as being raised in front of the Pallava king . " 285 


Besides , the khatvānga , a club or a staff with a skull 
on the top and one of the weapons of Siva , was also an 


281. E.I. , XIII , p . 173 . 
282. Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p . 62 . 

283. In some Pallava copper plates, however, are found engra 
ved the figure of the lion ; probably such plates were issued on the 
successful completion of a war . 

284. The last title means " one who shines by his bull standard " . 
See also Sir Walter Elliot, Coins of Southern India , Nos . 31 to 38, 56, 
57 etc. 

285. Vidai vēr kodi vërpaļai munuyartta - Periya Tirumoli, 
II , 9 : See also the Nandikalambakam , p . 9 , V. II . 
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emblem of the Pallava kings, apparently on account of their 
Saiva leanings. 386 

The Cāļukyas of Vātāpi and Kalyāni as also of Vengi had the 
emblem of the Varaha or boar, which , according to the traditions 
of the early Cāļukyas, they got from God Vişnu himself. The 
banner of the Calukyas of Vātāpi was however the palidhvaja , 
which , according to the records mentioning them , was the insignia 
of supreme dominion , or overlordship. It was a particular 
arrangement of flags in rows , (pali meaning a row ), and 
appears to have been adopted by the Cālukyan kings from the time 
of Vijayāditya Satyāśraya. According to one of his inscriptions 
it was acquired by his father Vinayāditya after " crushing the lord 
of all the region of the north . ” 288 Vijayāditya himself is said to 
have pushed on further to the north and acquired besides the pali 
dhvaja the insignia of the signs of the rivers Gangā and Yamunā. 26 
Among the other insignia of royalty were the white umbrella , the 
conch shell, the pañcamahāśabda, 23 ° the double drum , the pinccha 
( bunch of feathers of a peacock s tail) the spear, the throne, 


286. S.I.I, II ., p. 357 ; IV . No. 135 ; E. I , IX , p . 203. see 
also I. H.Q. , XIII , PP . 717 - 21 . 

287. According to the Adipurāna of Jina Senācārya, the Pre 
ceptor of the Räştrakūta king Amoghavarşa I ( 814 - 870 ) , which 
gives an explanation of the term pālidhvaja it did not mean any 
particular kind of flag, but denoted a peculiar arrangement in rows 
of ten kinds of flags such as those of garlands, cloths, peacocks, 
lotuses, geese , eagles, lions, bulls, elephants and wheels . In each 
direction a hunderd and eight flags of each kind , - or in other words 
a thousand and eighty flags in all were ranged in lines. Thus 
the total number of flags in the four directions was 4320. ( See Ind . 
Ant ., XIV , pp. 104 - 105. ) Fleet suggests that the palidhwaja was the 
banner of the sword edge (Ind. Ant ., VII , pp . III and 245. ) But the 
explanation does not appear to be convincing. 

288. Ind. Ant., IX , 129 ; E.I, V, pp. 201 - 203. 
289. Ibid ., p. 129 . 

290. The term occurs in the inscriptions of Cāļukyas, Rāştra 
küțas, Hoysalas, and minor dynasties which flourished in the Deccan 
and South India from the days of the Cāļukyas of Vātāpi to the 
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the makaratūraņa ( an ornamental arch ), the golden sceptre besides 
a few others. 


291 


The Rāstrakūtas who follows the Cālukyas of Vātāpi in the 
rulership of the Deccan had another set of insignia of royalty . 
The crest of the dynasty was that of Garuda , the vehicle of 
Vişnu, and was engraved on seals and inscriptions usually as 
seated on a rising lotus flower. The Rāştrakūta kings inherited 
the palidhvaja and the insignia of Gangā and Yamunā from the 
Cāļukyas of Vātāpi. Besides, they used also the musical instru 
ments called the tivali ( the other forms of the word being trivale, 
trivati, and trivali ). 992 In some of their plates however the 
figure of Siva is found engraved indicative of the religion of the 
kings . 

The crest and the symbol of the Cālukyas of Kalyāņi were 
the same as those of the Cāļukyas of Vātāpi . The Kālacāryas, 
who succeeded the Cālukyas at Kalyāṇi as a political power had 
the svarna vrsabadhvaja or the banner of the golden bull and 
were heralded in public by the sounds of damaruka or double 
drum shaped like an hour glass . 

The Hoysalas of Dvārasamudra had the crest of the tiger 
( sardūla .) The figure of the animal served also as the emblem of 
their dhvaja or banner . 


Vijayanagar period. Its real significance however is not clear . The term 
means probably the sounds of five kinds of musical instruments, like 
drums, wind instruments, stringed instruments, cymbals or bells and 
vocal instruments or the large post - shaped drum covered by 
a membrane ( pañca -mukha - vādyam ) played as a mark of personal 
honour. Probably the latter explanation is more acceptable. It is 
interesting to notice that a Lingāyat writer mentions in his work the 
Vivekacintāmani five great musical instruments namely śranga, tamma 
ţa, sankha, bheri and jayaghanta ( see Ind . Ant.,) XII , p . 96 ; also 
Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p . 296. n 9. ) The interpretation of the term 

the playing of a royal band five times a day " is unacceptable. 
( Ind. Ant . , I , p. 81 and V. p . 251 ). 

291. Bombay Gazetter, I , pt ii , p . 341 n . 
292. 1. A. , XII , pp . 219 - 20 . 
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Coming farther south , we find that the three powers in the 
region, the Cēra , Pandya and the Cola dynasties had each its own 
crest and banner . An early Tamil work mentions the śilai (bow ), 
kayal ( fish ) and puli ( tiger) respectively as the symbols on the 
crests and banners of the three powers . " In some of the copper 
plates of the Cēras and the Pandyas the figures of the bow and the 
fish were engraved , at the top on both sides of the first plate. In 
some of the buildings erected by them also we find the figures 
engraved. The Cõlas had the emblem of the tiger. The following 
is a description of the same found on the seal of the Tiruvālangādu 
plates : " In the centre of the seal is a tiger - the Coļa crest - 
(with its mouth open ) seated ( facing the proper right) on its hind 
legs with the tail drawn through them and reaching to very near 
its mouth . On its front are two fish , the Pandyan crest, and 
underneath the tiger and the fish is a bow , the Cera crest . Behind 
the tiger is a lamp -stand, a spear, a flag ( ? ) and what may be 
taken for a scimitar ; and behind the two fish a lamp -stand, a 
spear, a flag ( ) and a hatchet ( ? ) . Over the fish and the tiger is 
a parasol with a cauri on each side of it . The tiger, the two fish , 
the lamp-stands, spear, flags, the hatchet and the scimitar, all stand 
on the string of the bow . Within the space occupied by the bow 
itself are figured the following from left to right : - a water 
pot ( ? ) ; a stand with a dish on it ; a drum within two vertical 
poles, with a horizontal one over them ( the former terminating in 
tridents over the latter ) ; a boar, the Cāļukya crest, facing the 
proper right and a svastika . All these symbols are engraved in 
relief on a countersunk surface within a well -raised circle . Out 
side this circle in raised grantha characters is the following legend 


293. Adutira loruvanir paravudu mengon 

rodugu kalar kodumbuţ pagattelin mārppir 
kayalodu kalanda silaiyudaik koduvarp 
puyalural kadaikkaippor velaccudan 
toprumudir kadalulaga mulududan 
opru pudugiri yuruttuvõr nenavē 

( Peruentogai, 15 ). 
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( consisting of the syllables Svasti śrī and a Sanskrit verse in the 
Anustubh metre ) running round the margin of the seal. 


Svastiśrī Rajad - rajanya -makuta śreņi ratneșu śasanam 
etad Rājendra Cāļasya Parakesari varmmanah . " 294 


However some chieftains who claimed descent from Karikala 
Cola and were ruling in parts of the Telugu country adopted the 
lion crest . 295 


The crest of the Vijayanagar kings had the figure of the boar 
facing either the right or the left and surmounted by the figure of 
a sword or dagger and those of the moon and the sun . The seal 
was engraved even on the walls of temples either at the top or 
the bottom of the Vijayanagar inscriptions. In some of their 
copper plate inscriptions, however, the symbols of the sun and the 
moon were engraved at the right and left top corners respectively 
and below the moon was engraved the figure of a bull tied by a rope 
to a tripod , which was surmounted by a trident. 


SECTION XI 
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YUVARAJA 
The Smrtis and the Nītiśāstras lay great stress on the impor 
tance of the nomination of the Yuvaraja or Crown Prince to guard 
against the dangers of civil wars and usurpations. According to 
the Sukraniti the ruler should select as Crown Prince the 
offspring of the legally married wife who can perform the tasks 
of the state without idleness . He may select as Crown Prince his 
uncle younger than himself, or younger brother , or son of his 
elder brother , or an adopted child , or daughter s son , or sister s 
son successively according to failure ." ; 996 and again " the Crown 


294. A. S.I. , 1903-4, pp . 223 - 24 ; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The 
Colas , I , Frontispiece ; see also S.I.I. , III , pp . 37 , 125 n 3 ; E.I. , 
III, plate facing p . 104 ; 396 of 1896 . 

295. E.I. , XI , pp . 337 - 38 . 
296. Sukraniti, II , II . 29-31 . 
12 
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Prince and the body of Councillors are the hands of a monarch . 
They are also known to be his eyes and ears , in each case right 
and left respectively " . 997 


A few South Indian inscriptions contain the expression Trai 
rajya a term which has " reference to the constitutional organi 
sation of the kingdom by which three members of the royal 
family have definite places assigned to them viz ., the Adhiraja or 
Maharaja who is the ruling monarch , the Yuvaraja who is the 
heir -apparent and the Muturāja ( literally elder king for mutu is 
the same as the Dravidian word mudr - old ) a senior male member 
of the family who will be by right guardain and regent during a 
minority and perhaps also carry on the work of the state in other 
unforeseen contingencies, when the Adhiraja and the Yuvarāja are 
unable to act " . Thus the Yuvaraja was part of the mechanism of 
administration in South India . 


The kings of South India like those of North India usually 
nominated their heirs -apparent in their own life time to obviate 
the possibility of any dispute with regard to succession to the 
throne after their own death . Generally the choice fell upon the 
eldest son . For instance, Govinda II , the son of Krsna I of the 
Rāstrakūta dynasty, who is mentioned in his Alas plates as the 
Yuvaraja , succeeded to the throne after his father s death . The 
practice obtained among the Colas ; and it is borne out by the fact 
that usually the eldest son was associated with the administration 
during the life time of the father . Hoysala Narasimha III was 
made Yuvarāja even during the life time of his father.299 The system 
continued in the Vijayanagar period also ; and such a practice 
is indicated by a large number of inscriptions of the period . 
When Vira Bukkanna Vodeyar was ruling in 1368 his son Cikka 
Kampaņa Vodeyar was ruling with many imperial titles.300 In 


297. Ibid ., II , 1. 23 . 
298. E.I .; VI , pp . 210 and 213 . 
299 : E. C. , V , Cn . 269 ; M.A.R. , 1913 , para 83 . 
300. See E. C. , IV , Ch . 113 and III , Nj . 117 . 
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the absence of evidence about any dispute with regard to the 
throne in that year the assumption of such titles by the son 
naturally indicates that he was the Yuvarāja . From the Vasu 
caritramu we learn that Śrī Ranga Rāya of Vijayanagar was nomi 
nated Yuvarāja by Tirumala.801 Thus the following remarks of 
Wilson about Dēva Rāya I of Vijayanagar , namely, " his grants 
commence three years before those of his predecessor terminate . 
This circumstance recurs in the succeeding reign , making it pro 
bable that the practice prevailed which was common in the remote 
periods of Hindu history of a monarch associating with him 
towards the close of his reign his son and successor as Yuvaraja or 
Caesar " 802 may be taken to be applicable to many dynasties in 
South India . There does not appear to have been a lower age 
limit for the anointment of a prince as Yuvaraja . Hoysala 
Narasimhadeva, the son of Vişnuvardhana, was crowned Yuvarāja 
even on the day of his birth.808 Then again Krsnadeva Raya, as said 
above, made his son Tirumala Yuvarāja in 1524 though the latter 
was only six years at that time. 301 According to the Acyutara 
yabhyudayam of Rājanātha Dindima , along with the coronation 
of Acyuta Rāya as Emperor , Pina Venkatādri, the king s son was 
anointed Crown Prince.505 When he was made Yuvara ja he must 
have been very young , for, at the time of his accession to the throne 
on the death of his father , he was not advanced in years , and hence 
his uncle Salaka rāja Tirumala became Regent. 306 Further 
the Portuguese historian Correa refers to Prince Venkața as a 


child.307 


301 : S. K. Aiyangar, Sources , pp . 217 and 221 ; Heras , op. cit . , 
pp . 260 and 263 . 

302. Asiatic Researches, XX, pp . 8-9. 
303. E.C. , V, Bl . 93 . 
304. See ante pp . 55-6 . 
305. S. K. Aiyangar , op . cit . , p . 170 , 511 of 1919. 

306. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and N. Venkataramanayya, 
Further sources, I , p . 239 . 

307. Scc IIcras, I he Aravilu Dynusiy , p . 4 , 
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But it was not incumbent on the part of a king to choose 
only his eldest son as the Yuvarāja . If the father was 
not confident about his abilities or was not well disposed 
towards him a younger son was chosen for the place . Though 
Stambha Raņāvaloka ( Kambara in Kannada) was the eldest son 
of the Rāstrakūta king Dhruva , Govinda , probably the second or 
third son of the ruling sovereign , was selected for the throne 
and made the Crown Prince. 308 The Ganga king Avanīta Kongani 
Mahārājādhirāja set aside the claims of his son Durvinīta by his 
first wife on the advice of his guru in favour of another son (appa 
rently younger in age) very probably by a different mother ; 309 
and this appears to have been supported by the Kāduvettis or the 
Pallavas. 310 

But Durvinīta who rose equal to the occasion 
defeated the conspiracy and succeeded to the throne and " dragged 
to himself the Lakşmi of sovereignty by her hair , though she 
had been firmly held within the fold of the arms of his step 
brother " . 511 


If a king had no son to be nominated as Yuvarāja he usually 
chose for that position anyone of his younger brothers. Rājēndra 
Gangaikondacola who died in 1044 left behind him three sons 
Rājādhirāja, Rājēndra II and Vira Rājēndra . Of them the first 
two had no sons ; therefore Rājādhirāja appointed his younger 
brother Rājēndra II as Yuvarāja and associated him with the 
administration . Likewise Rājēndra II after he became king made 
his own younger brother Vīra Rājēndra Yuvaraja , on the 
premature death of his own son Rājamahëndra Rājakësari while 
he was Crown Prince. 312 When Vikramāditya VI of the Western 
Cāļukyan dynasty was crowned king in 1076 , his brother Jayasimha 


308. Radhanpur plates of Govinda III , E.I. , VI , pp . 244 and 


249. 


309. E.C. , IX , Bn . 141 ) M.A.R. , 1916 , p . 45 . 
310. E.C. , III , Cn . 50 . 
311. M.A.R. , 1924 , p . 71 . 
712 . 

See KA Nilalanta Sastri , The Colas, I , pp . 291-93 . 
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was made Yuvaraja and appointed Governor of Banavāse. 818 
This practice was followed later even in the Vijayanagar court . 
Harihara I for instance is said to have appointed his brother 
Bukkarāja as Yuvarāja.314 Kſsnadeva Rāya after the death of his 
young son Tirumala in 1524 nominated his half brother Acyuta Rāya 
as the Yuvarāja ; and he succeeded to throne after the death of 
Krsna Rāya, 15 setting aside the claims of the former s own 
second son who was just eighteen months old . The one strong 
motive behind the selection of his brother by the king in preference 
to his son appears to have been to make provision for the accession 
of a strong person to the throne to avoid any dispute with 
regard to succession and ensure the continued good governance 
of the kingdom 


It is quite possible that the king chose the Yuvaraja in 
consultation with , or at least with the express knowledge of his 
ministers . Rājarājadeva s selection of Edirilip - Perumal, the future 
Rājādhiraja was done with the knowledge of his Prime Minister 
Pallavarāyar. 

Acyutappa Nayaka of Tanjore chose his son 
Raghunātha as the heir apparent and informed his Ministers 
accordingly; and the proposal was received by them as also by the 
officials with acclamation . 316 According to the 

account 
of Barradas, three days before his death , Venkata II of Vijaya 
nagar chose in the presence of his captains Sri Ranga II , usually 
known as Cikka Rāya , as his successor and handed over to him 
the ring of state which he himself was wearing on his finger as an 
emblem of kingship . Though Śrī Ranga II was not prepared to 
assume the onerous responsibilities of administration he accepted 
the ring on the advice of the " Captains ” present on the 
occasion . 317 


313. Vikramānkadeva carita , Sarga 6 . 
314. E.C. , Cn . 256 . 
315. See Sewell, op. cit., p . 367 . 
316. Ramabhadrāmba, Raghunāthābhyudayam , VII, v . 36 . 
317. Sewell, op . cit ., pp . 323-24 . 
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At the time of his coronation as Yuvarāja the prince was 
usually adorned with a diadem on his brow $ 15 and invested with a 
necklace , to which practice reference is found in some inscriptions. 
A copper plate record of the Eastern Cālukyan king, Bhima 
( II ) Vispuvardhana, mentions that Vijayāditya, the eldest son 
of Ammarāja, had been inaugurated with the necklet and by 
the tying of the tiara . Difference is made in the inscription 
between the kanthika (necklace) and the pattabandha (tiara ). 319 
Vikramāditya I , the younger brother of Vijayāditya III ( 844-888 ) 
is said to have been " bearing round his throat a glittering necklet 
(kanthika )," presumably a token of the dignity and rank connect 
ed with his position as Yuvarāja 820. The practice obtained in 
the Rāstrakūta court also ; and this is borne out by the evidence 
of the Radhanpur plates of Govinda III.821 The custom of 
investing the Crown Prince with the kanthika appears to 
have been an old one prevalent even in North India for it is 
described in the Kadambari of Bāņa.829 We do not know if the 
practice was followed in the Tamil kingdoms of South India . 
In mentioning the installation of Edirilip -Perumā! as Yuvarāja, by 
Rājarāja II in 1163 the term mandai kavippittu is used in an ins 
cription , the real import of which , however, is not quite clear.323 
Probably it has reference to the crown of the Yuvarāja that was 
placed over his head. 


318. E. C. , V , Bl. 93 . 
319. E.I. , V , p . 138 . 

320. 1. A. , XX , p . 103 and n ; also S.I.I. , I , pp . 47 and 49 . 
In the latter is found the expression vilasat-kanthikādāma- kantha ( one 
on whose neck there was the glittering necklace ). 

321. E.I. , VI , p . 244 ; I. A. , VI , p . 70 and n . 

322. It is said in the work that Prince Candrápida s breast 
(after his anointment as Yuvarājā) " was embraced by the pearl-neck 
lace, which was like the constellation of the seven rşis, come there to 
view the inauguration ceremony " ( See the text in the Nirnayasagara 
Press Edn. of the work , p . 222 ). 

323. E.I. , XXI, p . 190, l . 12 . 
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During the period of his Yuvarajaship the Crown Prince had 
a constitutional status in government and administration . He 
held the status of a pañcamahaśabda officer in the Deccan . In 
many cases he assumed the imperial and other titles that were 
usually taken by the members of his dynasty. During his boy 
hood, he was placed under the care of able teachers who taught 
him the subjects, a knowledge of which was considered necessary 
for princes. The first among them was of course the science of 
politics; and among the others were śāstras, Purāņas and Itihāsas , 
besides the science of weapons such as śara , astra ( missle ) bow , 
arrow , horse riding etc.324 Some of the princes attained profi 
ciency even in fine arts. Mahendravarman s knowledge and 
practice of the fine arts is too well - known . Prince Raghunātha of 
Tanjore was a master in the art of music and was a great composer 
and designer of several ragas.325 When the prince had attained 
sufficient maturity he was usually associated with the practical 
administration of the kingdom or Empire. He was seldom 
sent out of the capital except probably for some administrative 
or military purpose , while the other princes were sent out 
to provinces as governors. During the period of his Yuvarajaship 
the Crown Prince issued orders and made grants even in his own 
name and hence one very frequently finds in the history South of 
India overlapping of reigns . The Yuvarāja took a prominent part 
in the wars of the reigning king. Thus in the wars of Rājarāja the 
Great his son Rājēndra distinguished himself , while in those of 
Rājādhirāja , his brother Rājēndra who was the Yuvarāja fought 
side by side with his brother . It is quite possible that he had 
a place in the Ministerial Council of the king.326 Raghunātha 
Nāyaka of Tanjore is said to have been in the War Council 
of his father Acyutappa Nāyaka, when the latter was planning 
to fight against Solaga, a petty ruler exercising power in the 


324. E.I. , XIV , p . 335-38 ; Gangādevi, Madhurāvijayam , Canto 
iii, vv . 2 & 3 . 

325. Yajñanārāyaṇa Dikṣita, Sāhityaratnākara , Canto v , 
326. E.I. , III , P. 302 . 
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territory round about the mouth of the R. Coleroon.327 The reason 
for the stay of the Yuvarāja at the capital itself appears to have 
been the ever present fear that his succession to the throne would 
be rendered difficult by the machinations of other aspirants. 
Though from the administrative point of view the Yuvarāja occupied 
an important position in the government, yet considered from the 
constitutional point of view , his position was certainly lower than 
that of the king himself. Hence he cannot be considered to have 
been even something of a co - ruler in the kingdom as in Sparta . 


The practice of the selection of the Yuvarāja by the reigning 
king, was at times fraught with grave dangers. Though the 
succession to the throne was usually regulated by the practice of 
the eldest son by the chief queen ( if there were more than one 
queen ) being nominated Yuvarāja , some kings , as mentioned above, 
at times made departures from it and selected a younger person 
for the place, which not infrequently led to palace feuds and court 
intrigues among the members of the royal family and their 
partisans. The selection of his younger son Govinda by the 
Rāştrakūta Dhruva as the Yuvarāja in preference to his eldest son 
Stambha resulted in a protracted civil war in the Rāştrakūta 
kingdom after the father s death . 


In the history of the Eastern Cāļukyas also we meet with 
such civil wars . One such lasted for about half a century , and in the 
course of it the senior branch of the family which was ruling 
was dispossessed by the junior branch for over quarter of a cen 
tury . The Eastern Cālukyan king Amma II ( 945-70 ) had 
troubles from Bādapa who was helped by the Rāstrakūta king 
Krsna III . Amma II was followed by his half brother Dānār 
nava ( 970-73 ) and he was expelled by Bādapa of the junior branch 
as a result of which the throne passed into the latter s hands. 
Bādapa was succeeded by Taila II after whom the Cālukyan king 
dom was restored to the senior branch under Śaktivarman largely 
on account of the interference of the Cõla king Rājarāja the 


327. Sāhityaratnākara, Canto ., VI ; vv.66-72. 
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Great.398 In the early period of Vijayanagar, on the death of 
Harihara II ( 1404 ) quarrels arose between his three sons, Bukka II 
who was the Yuvaraja during his father s reign, Virūpāksa II and 
Deva Rāya I with regard to the succession to the throne. Virü 
pākṣa seized the throne and held out for sometime after which 
Bukka II occupied the throne for a period of about two years. 
Later Deva Rāya I got possession of the throne and was crowned 
king at Vijayanagar in 1406 . *** The death of Krşnadeva Rāya 
was closely followed by a civil war in the Vijayanagar Empire, one 
party supporting Acyuta Rāya, who had been nominated Yuva 
raja by the deceased Emperor, and the other led by Rāmarāya 
supporting the claims of the eighteen months old child of the 
Emperor. The civil war that shook the Vijayanagar Empire 
to its base immediately after the death of Venkata II ( 1614 ) 
culminated in the decisive battle of Toppūr. It was not unusual 
for indifferent kings given to licentious ways to lose their king 
doms. Govinda II , the eldest son and successor of the Rāştrakūta 
king Krşņa I , though he had distinguished himself in the 
wars of his father, gave himself up to sensual pleasures and 
allowed the government of the kingdom to slip into the hands of 
outsiders and therefore Dhruva Nirūpama made himself king , 
probably after overthrowing or deposing him.930 Again Govinda 
IV of the same dynasty who was comparatively young at the time 
of his accession spent his time in the pursuit of pleasure . 
Even after that he is said to have been surrounded by a 
bevy of dancers and taken to vicious ways.381 His uncle Amogha 
varsa III was preferred to him on account of his virtuous 
character ; therefore a civil war ensued in the kingdom between 
two rival groups and it ultimately resulted in the overthrow of 
Govinda IV and the installation of Amoghavarşa III . 


328. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas I, pp . 214-219 . 
329. E.C. , V. Hn , 133 . 

330. Daulatabad plates of the Räştrakūta Sankaragaña, E.I., 
IX , pp . 193-198 . 

331. E.I. , III , p . 298 . 
13 
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The frequency of these civil wars was largely due to the 
weakness of the kings and the strong influence wielded by the 
ministers and court officials at the capital and the palace. In many 
cases the courtiers must have sought preferment by revealing to 
the king the existence of some plot against him , and in a number 
of cases they themselves must have been responsible for 
palace revolutions. However, it is very unlikely that masses 
of people could have interested themselves in the course of 
such palace revolutions and the fate of individual kings. Some 
times the defeated princes were appointed to some place in the 
government, while on a few occassions they were actually expelled 
from the kingdom as was done in the case of the Eastern Caluk 
yan king Vijayāditya by Tah Adhipa.382 


There appear to have been some periods of interregnum in 
the history of South India , such as when a king died suddenly and 
no successor had been nominated . The evils of such periods of 
interregnum are portrayed for instance in the Silappadikāram . 
Shorn of the metaphor the following may be said to be the 
substance of the passage : 


Like the stranger chief who , in unquiet times 
When the land is sorely troubled , bereft 
Of her sovereign lord , with none beside 
To ascend the vacant throne and to guard her 
With his powerful force, swooping down 
Stays to harass the unhappy land 
Leaving loyal subjects to weep and wail 
Lawless evil - doers to wax in crime.888 


When the king of Madurai died after the execution of 
Kovalan the kingdom was without a king for sometime , when the 
administration was carried on by the Council. Subsequently 
Ilamjeliyan , the Viceroy at Korkai was nominated king . 


332. E.I. , V , Masulipatam ( ? ) Plates of Caļukya Bhima II , 
1. 16 . 


333. Canto IV , 11. 1-26 . 
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In 642 Vītāpi the Cāļukyan capital was raided and sacked by 
the Pallavas ; and in the course of the battle that took place 
Pulakēsin II the Cālukyan king died . We do not know 
much about the history of the Cāļukyan kingdom nor its 
administration for about thirteen years since that year , till Vikra 
māditya , a son of Pulakēsin II , restored the power of the 
Calukyas. The Pallava king Narasimhavarman does not seem to 
have made any arrangement for the government of the fallen 
kingdom ; and therefore during the period of the interregnum in 
the kingless state each of the sons of Pulakēsin who was the 
governor of a province in the kingdom converted his province into 
a kingdom and made the best of what could be done under the 
circumstances. But one among them , Vikramāditya understood 
the position of the Cāļukyas in the proper perspective and revived 
their power by first subjugating his brothers and then defeating the 
Pallava king. Again when the Pallava king Paramēśvaravarman 
II died, the kingdom was without a king, and one had to be 
chosen . Hence a deputation consisting of the matras, Mūlaprakrtis 
and the Ghatikayar waited on Hiranyavarma Mahārāja , a descen 
dant of the collateral branch of the royal family, and with his 
consent his son Nandivarman Pallavamalla was selected and 
crowned king. 


334. See Journal of Andhra History and Culture, Vol . I , No: 4 . 
pp . 171-78 ; also E.I. , IX , pp . 100 and 101 . 


CHAPTER III 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL AND THE SECRETARIAT 


SECTION I 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL 


The study of the beginnings and early history of the 
administrative institutions of any country presents many difficult 
ies because of their small and unnoticeable origins in the very 
remote past. The data for such study are usually very slender 
and a correct understanding and interpretation of them is not 
always easy . These difficulties are marked in a large measure 
when one considers for instance the origin , development, consti 
tution and functions of the King s Council in South India . 


Even from the remotest periods of antiquity it was considered 
very 

desirable that there should be safeguards against the tyranny 
or misrule of the king . According to ancient Hindu political 
thinkers of both North India and South India, though the king 
was the most important member in the body politic and was the 
first among the seven constituents of the State, neither was he 
considered a tyrant, nor his power absolute. The need for 
different checks on royal absolutism is well borne out by the 
following significant passage in the Kural, namely , 


The king with none to censure him , 

bereft of safeguards all, 
Though none his ruin work , 

shall surely ruined fall." 


The same work , as noticed earlier, mentions that the six essen 
tials for a prosperous state are army, people, resources, 
ministers of state, alliance with foreign powers and good fortifi 


I. Ch . 45. V. 448. 
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cations. The Purananūru refers to the carrying on of adminis 
tration by a king with the help of his loyal ministers. Thus even 
in very early times in South India a Ministerial Council appears 
to have been a part of the mechanism of government. The 
Pingalandai, which records the old Tamil tradition , mentions that 
the king was surrounded by eighteen different officers who helped 
him in the administration of the kingdom . It is however diffi 
cult to find out at this stage who exactly the eighteen officers 


were . 


Some of the early literary works like the silappadikāram 
and the Manimēkhalai refer to two groups called the Aimperun 
kulu and the Enpērāyam . As to the real import and content of 
the two groups there are marked differences of opinion among 
scholars. With regard to the Aimperunkulu , for instance, it has 
been suggested that " it was composed of five groups of indivi 
duals ” meaning thereby that in each group representing a parti 
cular interest there were more than one member. But it appears 
that each interest must have been represented by only one 
member in the Kulu . But one thing seems to be certain : they 
appear to have constituted a part of the paraphernalia of the 
king on ceremonial occasions. According to the older annotation 


2. Ch . 39. 
3. Pa alpulippium pagalirlinu 

nā alveda neri tiriyiyun 

tiriyāc curramodu muludu śën vilāngu ( II , 11, 17-19 ). 

4. V. 47 ; see S. K. Aiyangar, Hindu Administrative Institu 
tions in South India , p . 20 . 

5. Silap ., V , v . 157 ; Maşi ., Canto . I , 1. 17 : See also 
Perunkadai, II. 5-6 ; 13 , 3 ; IV . 95 ; V.6 , 37 . 

6. S. K. Aiyangar, op . cit . , p . 20 . 

7. See V. R. R. Dikshitar, Studies in Tamil Literature and 
History, p. 204 . 

8. See Index Aimperunkulu and Enpērāyam in M. M. Swami 
natha Ayyar s Edition of the Silappadikäram and Manimëkhalai. 
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on the works, the Aimperunkulu consisted of the people 
(māśanam ), priests ( pārppār ), physicians (maruttar ), astrologers 
( nimittar) and ministers ( amaiccar ). A reference to the silappadi 
kāram would show that they constituted the Council of the king . 
But a later gloss mentions the ministers ( amaiccar), priests (puro 
hitar ), commander ( senapati ), ambassadors ( tūdūvar ) and commis 
sioners of information ( sāranar) .10 Some of the members of the first 
list appear to have been the same as some of the members of the 
second list, and hence it is difficult to find out the exact relation 
ship between the two groups. When Madurai passed through a 
period of interregnum as a result of the Pandyan king s death 
closely following the execution of Kõvalan, the administration of 
the kingdom was temporarily in the hands of a body of five, con 
sisting of the aśan ( purohita ), the great astrologer ( perungani), 
the Brahmans in charge of courts of justice (Arakkalattua ndanar), 
ministers in charge of accounts ( kāvidi ) and the learned who 
constituted the Council (mandira kanakkar).11 One is at a loss 
to know if it was an ad hoc Regency Council formed on the spur 
of the moment to tide over the crisis of an administrative break 
down or was a part of the regular machinery of administration . 
If it was the latter , one would like to know as to how it was 
related to the Aimperunkulu . Anyway there is good lot of overlap 
ping in the lists, and some of the members mentioned in one may 
be identified with some mentioned in the other. But the com 
mentators on the Sangam works have not compared names in the 
lists, and hence we have two separate groups of five each . 


Mention has been made earlier of the Enpërāyam , the body 
of eight associates. Usually the term āyam is applied to the body 
of attendants on a person , particularly a woman.13 As with 
regard to the Aimperunkulu , so with regard to the eight ayams 


9. V. 157.; Pingalandai vv . 44-47. 
10. Divakaram . 
II . Silap ., XXII, 11. 8 and 9. 
12. Tamil Lexicon , I , p . 237 . 
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13 


two explanations have been suggested . According to one of 
them the members of the group were the personal attendants 
of the king like the perfumers, those who adorned the king with a 
tilaka on his forehead , those who were in charge of his garments 
and clothings , his betel pages , those that offered him ghee etc. , 
all of whom attended to his comfort. But the second explanation 
offered about this body gives it an official colour. According 
to it its members were the karanikas ( officials ), karmakaras 
(artisans), kanakaśurram (assayers) kadaikappu (guards of the 
palace) nagaramāndar ( citizens of the town ) padaittalaivar 
( commanders of the army ) ānaivīrar ( men of the elephant corps) 
and ivulimaravar ( cavalry men ). 


As said above , though many in the two groups of five are 
identifiable , they were counted as independent units of five each , 
thus making a total of ten . Since the Enpërāyam consisted of 
another eight , the reference to eighteen different officers found in 
the Pingalandai is now easily intelligible. In a verse in the 
payiram of the Elādi, a work belonging to the group called the 
Kilkkanakku, is found the term arunālvar. It has been interpreted 
by the commentator to mean the twenty four officials and depart 
ments connected with the government of the kingdom , namely 
the eighteen different officers mentioned above, besides the six 
constituents of sovereignty mentioned by the author of the 
Kural." 


14 


However, we do not know much about the functions and res 
ponsibilities of these different bodies . About the Aimperun 
kulu the following observation has been made by Kanakasabhai 
Pillai : " The council of representatives safeguarded the rights 
and privileges of the people ; the priests directed all religious 
ceremonies ; the physicians attended to all matters affecting 
the health of the king and his subjects ; the astrologers 


13. Šāndu pük kaccādai pākkilai kañcukanë 

yāynda vivaren marāyattār ( Silap ., vii, 1. 7. ) 
14. Ch . 39, V. 381 . 
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fixed auspicious times for public ceremonies and predicted impor 
tant events ; the ministers attended to the collection and expendi 
ture of revenue and administration of justice. Separate places 
were assigned in the capital town for each of these assemblies , for 
their meetings and transaction of business ...... The power of 
government was entirely vested in the king and in the " Five Great 
Assemblies. " It is most remarkable that this system of government 
was followed in the three kingdoms of Pandya, Cola and Cēra 
although they were independent of each other. There is reason to 
believe therefore that they followed this system of government 
that obtained in the country from which the founders of the 
" three kingdoms " had originally migrated , namely the Magadha 
Empire . 15 It is unfortunate that none of the above statements is 
based on facts, but everyone of them is drawn largely from the 
imagination of the author. Taking the lead from the Tamil scholar 
some have indulged in greater heights of imagination regarding the 
origin and character of the assemblies in the Tamil country . 


The Ministerial Council functioned as an important limb of 
the government throughout the different periods in the history of 
South India, though its strength as also its exact influence over 
the administration appear to have varied from time to time . The 
appreciation of the importance of the Ministers is indicated for 
instance by an inscription of the Rāştrakūta period which says: 


15. The Tamils Eighteen Hundred years ago, pp . 109-110 . 

16. Dr. R. C. Mujumdar says for instance : " It appears to me 
that the so called five assemblies were really the five committees of a 
Great Assembly . The writer (Kanakasabhai Pillai) has traced them to 
the Magadha Empire, but they seem to me rather the modifications of 
the Vedic Samiti which left its reminiscence in every part of India....... 
The representative character of these bodies, and the effective control 
which they exercised over the administration is clearly established . It 
is interesting to note that the ministers formed one of the 
assemblies. The assemblies, taken together, may justly be compared 
to the Privy Council...... the assembly of the ministers corresponding 
with the Cabinet composed of a selected few .” ( Corporate Life in Ancient 
India , ( second Edn . ), pp . 130-31. 
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" When Cangadeva was the good Premier, the nationl Aourish 
ed , subjects and allies were content , religion ( i.e. , virtue) increased, 
all aims were attained , the wise were happy and prosperity was 
visible everywhere." 17 With this can be compared Bhāravi s 
observation in his Kirātārjunīya namely , " Prosperity of every 
kind delights to live there where kings and ministers are always 
mutually well-disposed .” 18 Our knowledge of the working of the 
Ministerial Council under the Sātavāhanas is meagre for references 
to the Council s constitution and work are very few . A class of 
officers known as Amaccas t is referred to in some of the inscrip 
tions of the Sātavāhanas, but they seem to have been associated 
with the administration of small administrative units in the 
Empire. 


The Ministerial Council functioned efficiently under the 
Kadambas of Banavāse ; and one may infer from the inscriptions 
of the dynasty that the kings took counsel from the ministers. 
King Sivacitta is said , for instance, to have made a grant " with 
the consent of his Prime Minister and Councillors. 20 In another 
case it is said of the same king that, when he was requested by his 
queen Kamalādevī to found an agrahāra , " he took counsel with 
his mother Mailalamahādevī ......... as to the propriety of the 
request of her ( Kamalādevī )...... and having given his consent ...... 
all the Ministers headed by the Purohita Sri Vindyavāsi- Battopādh 
yāya , having pondered over the matter , notified their consent 


also ." 21 


The Pallava kings had their Ministerial Council, to which 
reference is found in both epigraphy and literature. The Vaikuntha 
Perumāļ temple inscription of Nandivarman mentions the Mantri 


17. I. A. , VIII , p . 41 . 


18. Canto I , v . 5 . 


19. See for instance , E.I. , XVI, pp . 316-19 . 
20. J.B.B.R.A.S. , IX, p . 284 . 


21. Ibid ., p . 275 . 
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mandals of the Government.22 In Tamil literature the Ministers 
came to be called Amaicca . The Hiragadagalli plates of Sivas 
kandavarman mention his Amātyas while the Periyapurānam 
speaks of the Amaiccas of the Pallava king Gunabhara. 


Sufficient evidence is available to show that the Ministerial 
Council existed in the Deccan during the period of the Calukyas, 
Rāstrakūtas, Yādavas, and the Kākatīyas. Krsna III s Foreign 
Minister, Nārāyaṇa, is described as the pratihasta ( another hand ) 
of the king . According to a record of the Yādava king Krsna, 
the ruler s Minister was his own tongue and right hand.26 One 
Kālidāsa is said to have been the War Minister of the Cālukya 
king Jagadekamalla. 27 Again the Nandampūndi grant of Rāja 
rāja I ( Eastern Cālukya) mentions the Mantri and Pradhana 
besides a few others . 


From the mention of the Mantri and the Uttaramantri 
( Prime Minister ) in some of the Pandyan inscriptions it may be 
presumed that under the Pāņdyas also the ministry was function 
ing. But it is rather surprising that one is not able to have much 
information about the ministry under the Colas from their numer 
ous inscriptions. Perhaps a reference to a noble minister mānya 
saciva in the person of a Brahman named Aniruddha is found in 
the Ambil Plates of Sundara Cola.29 The Pithāpuram and the 
Cellār plates of Vīra Coda state that the executors of the two 


22. 37 of 1888 ; S.I.I. , IV , 135 . 
23. E.I., p . 5 . 
24. Tirlãoukkarasu Pānam, vv , 90-92. 
25. E.I., IV , p . 60 . 
26. 1.A. , XIV , p . 69 . 

27. 1.A. , VI, p . 140 ; see also E.I., XIX , p . 186 for the mention 
of a mahāpradhāna under Bhuvanaikamalla . 

28. E.I. , VIII, pp. 318 and 320 ; 572 of 1893 ; S.I.I., V , 248 . 
29. E.I. , XV, p . 62 . 
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grants were the five Ministers ( Pañcapradhanah ).So But we have 
a few references to the ministers in the literary works of the period . 
The Kalingattuppavani of Jayangondār says that king Kulottunga 
I , while camping at Kāñci , was surrounded by his ministers good 
at counsel like Tondaimān.3 


31 


Likewise, the Kalinga king Anantavarman Coda Ganga is 
said to have had a Minister in the person of Engarāyan.32 Regard 
ing the adikārigal, by which name persons belonging to the class 
of official nobility in the Cola period were called , the annotator of 
the Takkayāgapparaņi, gives a fanciful account which may 
taken as follows : - " The adikārigal are said to have come of the 
families descended from Bhojarāja. Members of these families 
only accepted appointments as mantris, and did no other work . 
It is an improper thing that they are found holding the position 
of accountants in these days ; except that they could not wear a 
crown , they are entitled to all the other insignia of royalty , and 
it is improper for them to accept any position other than those of 
mantris . This makes one infer that the office of the minister 
vested in a family in the Cola country . This curious legend also 
shows possibly " how quickly the new class of official nobility that 
was coming up as a result of the elaboration of the Cola adminis 
trative system developed group positions of its own and how 
readily such inventions gained currency ." The reference to 
ministers by the commentators on the religious literature of the 
country also points to the continued existence of the Ministerial 
Council in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in South India.35 


" ) 83 


" ) 34 


30. E.I. , V , p . 71 ; S.1.1 . , I , p . 62 ; L.A. , XIX , pp . 423 ff. 
31. Tondaimān mudan mandirapāragar 

śülndu tangalal šūņi irukkave ( v: 327 ) . 
32. Ibid ., v . 378 . 


33. Gloss on v . 179 . 
34. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, II , p . 239 . 

35. See for instance Periyatirumoli, 4-9-9 p . 803. Tiruvāymoli 
2-6 p . 76 . 
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The Vijayanagar kings were also assisted by a Council of 
Ministers in the administration . The mention of the Pradhāni 
Upapradhani, and the Amatyas in the inscriptions of the period 
bears evidence of that.36 


Though the Ministerial Council had a continuous existence in 
South India during the period under study , it is difficult to form 
any clear idea about its numerical strength . Equally difficult is 
it to get any correct knowledge about the exact functions of a 
Minister in the administration , whether his duties were delibe 
rative and directive only or they included executive functions also , 
and, whether, besides holding the portfolio of a particular depart 
ment as Minister, he was in the administrative charge or control 
of one or more other Departments . 


There has not been any unanimity of opinion among the 
political writers of ancient and mediaeval India as to the number 
of Ministers of whom the Royal Council may be composed . Usually 
they had a preference for a Council with an odd number of Minis 
ters to one with an even number . Hence it is for instance that 
Somadeva Sūri in his Nītivakyamrtam suggests that there should 
be three or five or seven Ministers in the Royal Council. ** 


Sufficient evidence is not available regarding the strength of 
the Ministerial Council under the different dynasties in South 


36. E.C. , III , Tn . 120 ; M.E.R. , 689 of 1922 ; E.I. , IX , p. 334 . 

37. Ch . X, vv . 62-66 , 76-80 , etc. It may be of interest to 
mention what a few other writers say on the strength of the Ministerial 
Council. Manu recommends seven or eight (vii . 54 ) . Kautalya sug 
gests twelve or sixteen as the number of members in the Ministerial 
Council ( I. 15 ) . The Milenda Panha mentions a Council of six , the 
members being, the Commander - in - Chief, Prime Minister , Chief Judge , 
Chief Treasurer, bearer of the sun shade and bearer of the sword of 
State ( [V. i. 36 ) . The Mahābhārata refers to seven prakrtis. Nila 
kantha explains the seven praktis as the commandant of the citadel 
( durgādhyaksa ), controller general of the army ( balādhyakşa ), chief 
justice (Dharmādhyaksa ), commander of the army in the army in the 
field ( camūpati ), chaplain , physician and astrologer ( Sabhāparva V.23.) 
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India , and only stray references to it are found scattered in 
some inscriptions. The strength also appears to have varied 
from time to time . A Silahāra prince is said to have had 
a ministry consisting of five members, namely the Sarvādhikāri 
( Prime Minister ? ) , one Nāganaiya, one Sihapaiya who was Sandhi 
vigrahin (Minister for Peace and War ), one Kapardi who was 
Sandhivigrahin in Kanara (Minister for Peace and War in Kanara ) 
and the Śrīkarana ( the Chief ( ? ) Secretary ) .38 But Anantadeva , a 
later member of the dynasty is said to have had a ministry 
consisting of four members, namely , the Mahamātya (Great 
Minister ) who bore the burden of anxieties about the kingdom , the 
Mahasandhivigrahi ( the Great Minister of Peace and War ), the 
Mahapradhana holding the first rank at the treasury and the 
Pradhana , holding the second rank at the treasury . An inscrip 
tion of the time of the Western Cālukyan king Sõmeśvara I 
mentions seven members of the Ministry of State , namely, the 
Maneverggade ( steward of the household ), two Tamtrapalas 
( Secretaries ), the Pradhana ( the Minister of State ), the aliya 
( probably the son - in - law of the king ), adapa ( the steward or the 
betel bag) and the Tamtrada senabova ( the Secretary to the 
Council). The Eastern Cāļukyan king Vimalāditya is said to 
have issued an order in the presence of Mantri (Minister ), Purohita 
( Family Priest) Senapati, ( Commander of the army), Yuvaraja 
( the heir -apparent) and the Dauvārika ( the door keeper ),all of whom 
probably constituted his Council. " According to the Teki plates 
of Rājarāja Coda Ganga , the prince issued an order in the presence 
of his Mantri, ( Councillor ), Purohita ( Family Priest ), Senapati 
( Commander of the army ), Yuvarāja ( the heir -apparent) Dauvārika 
( door -keeper ) and the Pradhana samakşam (Minister)."2 


38. 1.A. , V, p . 278 . 


39. Ibid ., IX , PP . 35 and 38 . 
40. E.I. , XV , pp. 78-79 and 80 . 
41. Ibid ., VI , pp . 355 and 360. 
42. Ibid ., pp . 342 and 346 . 
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45 


Under the Hoysalas the Ministerial Council appears to have 
been composed of the Mahapradhānit ( the Prime Minister ) , 
Manneverggade ( the Royal Steward ), Airiya bhandari , Yuvarāja 
and the Sandhivigrahi. Sufficient evidence is not available for 
determining the strength of the Council under the Vijayanagar 
kings as in earlier periods. From the inscriptions of the period 
one may take the view that among the members of the Council 
were the Pradhani, who was sometimes called the Mahapradhani, 
Śirapradhani, 46 and 

and Mahasirapradhāni," Dala - adhikari or 
Dandanayaka * and the Samantadhikari. Sometimes there 
appears to have been an Upapradhani " in the Council holding 
probably a lesser rank . In the Kannada campū , Virupakşasthana , 
by poet Candrakavi, is mentioned one Rāyabhandāri Nārāyana 
(Royal Treasurer Nārāyaṇa ) who was a Minister of the king.51 
Probably there were two or three grades of ministers the higher 
and the lower ones, those of the latter grade being called Upapra 
dhanis. Those of the higher grade could possibly have had a 
higher status, and taken an important part in functions like the 
coronation of the king . An inscription of A. D. 1119 mentions a 
Mahapradhani and a Mahāmātya. The Krşņāpuram plates of 
Sadāśiva state that Rāmarāja and a few other Chief Ministers 


43. E.C. , V , Hn . 53 ; II , Cb . 240 . 
44. Ibid ., VI , Mg. 21 ; X. Kl . 63 . 
45. 406 of 1927-28 . 
46. 578 of 1893 ; S.L.I. , IV , 254 . 
47. E.C. , III , Tn . 120 . 
48. Ibid ., XII , Tm. 71 . 
49. Ibid ., IX , Dv . 29 . 
50. M.E.R. , 689 of 1922 . 
51. Narasimhacharya, Karnatakavicarite, II , p . 81 . 
52. 689 of 1922 . 
53. S.I.I. , I , p . 198. 
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( amātyatilakah) performed the coronation of the king 
Sadāśiva.54 Nuniz says in his account of the kingdom 
that the nephew of Deva Rāya II was one of the twenty 
Ministers of the king. From the description contained in the 
work , one is led to think that the near relatives of the king were 
also members of the Ministerial Council , though it was not likely 
that they could have held any portfolio . Probably their claim 
to a place in the Royal Council was their blood - relationship with 
the ruling king . This practice appears to have been a fairly old 
one, as may be gleaned from the inscriptions cited above, where 
the Yuvarāja or the Crown Prince is said to have been a member 
of the Ministerial Council . 


Thus the Council appears to have consisted of two classes of 
members, namely ( a ) the Prime Minister and the other Heads of 
Departments who where actually associated with the administra 
tion and (b ) some close relations of the king. If the different 
interests or groups were sought to be satisfied with regard to the 
formation of the Ministerial Council , then it must have been a 
large body. But it may be taken that though the Council could 
have been large during ordinary times, its strength must have been 
considerably reduced during certain momentous periods, as one of 
war , when quick action is more important than deliberation . 
Ordinarily the number of Ministers appears to have been five as 
may be inferred from the common use of the term Pañcapradha 
nas . 


The terms used to denote a Minister associated largely with 
the civil administration were Amatya (Amaicca in Tamil), Mantrin , 
Saciva , and in later times Pradhana or Pradhāni , without meaning 
any differentiation in their position or functions. Thus Danda 
dhinātha Vaija , the Minister of the Kākatīya king Beta is men 
tioned as the latter s Amatya, Saciva and Mantri in different 


54. E.I. , IX , p . 334 , 1. 71 . 


55. Sewell, op. cit., pp . 302-303. 
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places . It appears that from the days of the later Cāļukyas and 
the Hoysalas the Ministers were generally known as the Pradhanis, 
unless they were in charge of the Military Department, in which 
case they appear to have been known as Senadhipatis or Dalana 
yakas and occasionally Dandanayakas. When the Pradhani is 
mentioned along with another Minister it may be taken that he 
was the Prime Minister. 


61 


The Pradhani was the most important member of the Minis 
terial Council. He appears to have been called in inscriptions 
variously as Sarvadhikarin 58 (Superintendent of the whole 
administration ), Mahāmātya 59 Mahapradhana , Uttaramantri, 
Śirapradhani," and the Sarvaširapradhani.63 He occupied a 
place in the administration which was only next to that of the 
king, and in the absence or during the minority of the king, he 
carried on the administration . His position resembled that of the 
Norman Anjevin Chancellor, the Turkish Grand Vizier and more 
than anything else the Vakil of the Indian Mughals . It was 
also analogous to that of the Vazirs of the Muslim monarchies 
who had very great powers , were the major domo and alter ego 
of the Caliph , had the power of appointing officers in the name 
of the Caliph and sat as a final court of appeal in law suits.65 


56. E.I. , IX , p . 263 . 

57. The Sukraniti describes him as the General Superintendent 
of the ministry ( sarvadarbi) ( II . 82 ) . 

58. 1.A. , VII , P , 304 . 
59. E.I. , VI , p . 287 ; IX , p . 263 . 
6o . 117 of 1901 ; 38 of 1904 . 
61. 572 of 1893 ; E.I. , VIII , p . 320 . 
62. E.C. , IX , Dv. 29 ; III . Nj . 88 ; S.I.I. , IV , 254 . 
63. E.C. , III, Tn . 120 . 
64. Beni Prasad , Theory of Government in Ancient India , p . 127 . 
65. See Ibn Hasan , The Central Structure of the Mughal Empire, 


P. IIO . 
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Thus Pallavarāyar the Prime Minister of the Coļa kings Rājarāja 
II and Rājādhirāja II occupied a very unique position in the 
administration of the Cola Empire. Sāluva Timma , the Prime 
Minister of Krsnadeva Rāya , who was the principal person in the 
kingdom " ( Vijayanagar ), exercised complete control over the 
administration and hence probably bore the title of Dharanīvaraha 
( bearer of the burden of the earth ) , Rajyabhāradhurandhara 67 
( bearer of the burden of the kingdom ), Tantranāyaka 6 ( lord of 
the Government ), Karyakarta , Karyattukku kadavar o and 
Kāryattu kartarada 71 . 


: 66 


The Prime Minister who was called the Dalavāy under the 
Nāyak rulers of Madurai was an absolute master and bent all to 
his will as a result of which he was even called the Prince -Regent.72 
It was probably on account of his position in the government 
that, according to Mahmud Ufi Rai, Jai Singh of Nahrwala made 
over temporary charge of his administration to his Minister when 
he left his kingdom to gain personal knowledge about the bona 
fides of a complaint he had received. 73 


The Prime Minister, besides being responsible for the general 
administration of the kingdom , was also usually in charge of some 
additional work connected with the palace. In many cases he 
appears to have been the Superintendent of the Palace on account 


66. Sewell, op . cit ., p . 322 ; E.I. , VI , p . 118 ; 186 of 1897; 
S.I.I. , VI , 146 ; A.S.R. , 1908-09, p . 183 . 

67. 245 of 1913 . 
68. E.C., XII , Mg. 64. 


69. Ibid ., X , MI . 5 . 


70. Ibid ., IX , Cp. 52 ; E.I. , XXI, p . 181 . 
71. Ibid ., X , Ma . II . 

72. Fr. J. Bertrand , La Mission du Madure, IV , p . 74 ; John 
Lockman , Travels of the Jesuits, I. p . 461, referred to in the Nayaks 
of Madura by R. Satyanatha Ayyar, p . 236 and appendix B. letter 3 . 

73 , Elliot, op. cit ., II , p . 163 . 
15 
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of which he was known in the Kannada inscriptions as Maneverg 
gade or Maneya hedggade. Pallavarāyar, the Prime Minister of 
Rājarāja II was the Palace Controller of the big household of the 
king. According to Paes, Sāluva Timma, the Prime Minister of 
of Krsnadeva Rāya, commanded the whole household , and to him 
all the great lords of the Empire acted as to the king. The 
Prime Minister , was also the holder of some portfolio in the 
administration . Under the Western Calukyan king Bhūlākamalla 
the Mahapradhana Brahmadevayya was also Senadhipati and 
Sandhivigrahi, ( the Commander -in - Chief and the Foreign Minis 
ter ) , while a few years earlier the Mahapradhāni Bhoga 
Bhattayya was the Kannada Sandhivigrahi and the Senadhipati 17 
Mahādevayya the Prime Minister of Vikramāditya VI was , besides , 
the Maneverggade the Kannada Sandhivigrahi, In the Cola 
kingdom , Pallavarāyar, of whom mention has been made earlier, 
was " the head of the several departments (turaigal) of the armed 
cavalry , retinue etc. , and was managing such of the affairs as had 
been allotted to the chiefs, receiving all ( high ) dignities attainable 
by the officers, such as muneval." 79 Karunākara Tondaimān the 
Chief Minister of Kulõttunga I was also the Senapati of the king 
and led the Cola army into the Kalinga country.so Pradhāni 
Sāluva Timma of Krsnadeva Rāya s time was also the Commander 
of the army under the king. Thus, since the Prime Minister was 
the most important figure in the administration next only to the 
king, it is possible, he had some important portfolios such as those 
of the Steward of the Palace, Foreign Minister and Commander of 
the Army. 


78 


74. E.I. , XXI, p . 192 . 
75. Sewell , op. cit ., p . 250 . 
76. 337 of 1920 ; S.I.I. , IX, i. 232 . 
77. 234 of 1918 ; S.I.I. , IX , i. 223 . 
78. E.I. , XIII, p . 57 . 
79. Ibid ., XXI, p . 192 . 
80. Kalingattupparani, vv . 341 ff. 
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If , however, the Prime Minister did not hold the portfolio of 
of the Foreign Ministry, it was held by another member of the 
Ministerial Council, who , in some of the records of the Calukyas 
and the Rāstrakūtas was called the Mahā sandhivigrahika , and 
appears to have been in charge of war and peace . During certain 
periods in the history of the Deccan it appears that the Chief 
Foreign Minister who was designated Mahāsandhivigrahika had a 
number of subordinate Foreign Ministers, each probably in charge 
of the foreign affairs relating to one or two particular regions in 
the Empire. For instance , during the days of the Cālukyan king 
Vikramāditya VI , there was one Dandanayaka Bhivanayya who 
was a Mahapradhāna antah puradhyaksa Heri Lāla ( ta ) Kannada 
sandhivigrahin and Maneverggade. The Bhandup plates of 
Cittarājadeva of the Silāhāra dynasty mentions, besides the 
Sandhivigrahika, a Karnāțakasandhivigrahika as a member of the 
king s Ministry. If the small chieftaincy of the Silāhāras had the 
necessity and could afford to have more than one Foreign Minister, 
it is not improbable that the bigger kingdoms in South India 
could have had a hierarchy of Foreign Ministers. Apart from 
administering the Foreign Office, the Sandhivigrahika appears to 
have been at times in charge of the drafting of alienated holdings. 
A text quoted in the Mitakşara of Yājñavalkya says that " the 
drafter of the copper plate charter should be the person who is the 
Foreign Minister ; he should draft the charter as dictated by the 
king himself. " ? To the above advice, the Mita kşara itself adds that 
the charter should be caused to be drafted by the Foreign Minister , 
and by no one else . The conformity of practice to theory is borne 
out by a number of inscriptions of the Calukya and Rāştrakūta 
periods which mention that the charters were drafted by the 
Foreign Minister, apparently meaning the Foreign Department. 
But it would have been more appropriate if the work had 
been entrusted to the Revenue Department. 


81. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I , pt . ii , p . 451. 
8a . संधिविग्रहकारोतु भवेदधस्तस्यलेखकः । 
खयं राज्ञा समादिष्टस्य लिखे घराजशासन । 

(Yajñavalkya , I , 319-20). 
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In some of the inscriptions of later times reference is 
made to two officers called the Mahāsāmantadhipati $ and the 
Mahanayakācārya. 84 In the Vijayanagar Empire, as in the 
earlier ones , there were a number of feudal chieftains who owed 
allegiance to the Emperor, and very probably the Mahāsāmanta 
dhipati was the Minister in charge of the Department dealing 
with feudal vassals, and as such had a place in the Council of 
the king. One wonders if he took the place of the Sandhivigra 
hin of earlier times, for we get no reference to the latter 
officer in the Vijayanagar period. With the growing expansion 
and the systematisation of the nāyankara system in the course 
of the fifteenth century it appears that the designation , 
Mahasāmantadhipati gave place to another, namely Maha 
nāyakācārya. 


Another important member of the Royal Council was the 
Senapati or Sainyadhikari or Dalavāy, or Dalanāyaka or occasion 
ally simply Dandanayaka. There has not been much unanimity 
of opinion among Hindu political thinkers with regard to the 
place of the Commander - in - Chief in the Ministerial Council. The 
Nītivakyāmrta of Somadeva suggests that the Commanders of 
the army should not be members of the Council ,86 while on 
the other hand Sukra , for instance, assigns him a place in 
the Royal Council.se The practice however in South India 
during the period under study was to give a place to the Sena 
pati in the Ministerial Council, as is borne out by Literary 
and epigraphical evidence. In many cases , it appears that the 
Prime Minister himself was the Commander -in -Chief in the empire 
like Kālidāsa in the court of Jagadēkamalla , in which case it is 
possible there was not in the Cabinet a separate Minister holding 


83. E.C., IX , Dv . 29 ; 1.A., X , No. 97 . 


84: 297 of 1926 . 


85. Chapter X , IOC - 102 . 


86. 11. 60 . 


87. I.A., VI, p . 139. 
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the portfolio of the Senapati. But sometimes the Prime Minister, 
probably on account of his holding other portfolios, or on account 
of other reasons, allowed the army portfolio to be held by some 
other Minister . Thus for instance , while Nāganna Dannāyaka 
was the Mahapradhana of the Vijayanagar king Deva Rāya Mahā 
rāya one Cāma Nrpāla was the Commander - in -Chief of all the 
forces of the king ( Sarva -sainyādhikari). While describing the 
system of administration under the Nāyak rulers of Madurai, 
Nelson says that the two offices of the Pradhāni and the Daļavāy 
of the king were originally distinct, and that they were amalga 
mated under Visvanātha Nayaka. The view is supported by 
Satyanatha Ayyar, who dealing with the same subject observes : 
" The old Hindu arrangement of having a Mantri ( Chief-Minister ( ? ) 
and a Senapati ( Commander - in -Chief) was not followed , and we see 
the fusion of the function of these two officers in the hands of the 
Daļavāy. This proved a wise arrangement as the Nayaks had 
always to aim at military efficiency even in civil administra 

But the system under the Nāyaks of Madurai was not a 
new one , for, as observed above, it was in vogue even in earlier 
times. By reason probably of the very responsible work that he 
did in the Empire, the Senāpati appears to have been in the enjoy 
ment of great privileges. For instance, he was given palatial 
buildings, allowed to use elephants for riding , invested with 
brilliant robes and a cunningly worked staff and different kinds 
of parasols 91 which were all the insignia of his office . 


tion . " 90 


The Commander - in -Chief was occasionally designated Danda 
nayaka , an official designation by which many important 
officers of the government were called from very early times , 
at least from the days of the Guptas . Such a vague 
of the term has led to a large volume of discussion with 


use 


88. E.C. , IX , Dv . 29. 
89. See 1.A. , XLIV , p . 113 . 
90. The Nayaks of Madura , p . 235 . 
91. E : I., XIII, p . 334 . 
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regard to the exact nature of the office . Danda means 
army, judicial punishment and administration . Describing 
the functions of the Dandanāyaka in the Gupta period, Fleet says 
tha the was the " Leader of the Forces " .92 Jayaswal, who has 
questioned the correctness of the interpretation , definitely says 
that the word means “ lord of the administration , for the minis 
ters who bear that title in the inscriptions were civilian officers as 
proved by their other titles." 98 To understand , however, the 
exact nature of the office it would be useful to trace its history 
throughout the period under study. A careful reading of the 
inscriptions of the Cālukyas of Vātāpi and Kalyāni, the Rāstra 
kūtas, the Hoysalas, the Yādavas and of the Vijayanagar 
rulers in which reference is frequently made to the officer 
shows that he was connected with some branch or other of 
the civil administration , such as the government of a pro 
vince or the management of a particular tax . In the Western 
Cāļukyan kingdom during the days of Vikramāditya VI, there 
was a Dandanayaka Padmanabhayya who was ruling over the 
Banavāsi Twelve Thousand . Dandanāyaka Anantapālayya, 
who was ruling over some parts of the Calukyan Empire in 
1100-1101 , was later in charge of the Pannāya, Pejjunka and 
Vaddarāvula taxes . Again one Dandanā yaka Govindarasa who 
was managing the Mēlvatteya Vaddarāvuļa , Eradu - bilkode and 
Perjunka taxes under Anantapāla in 1102-1103 was appointed a 
Governor of Banavāsi Twelve Thousand when he was promoted 
as Mahadandanā yaka , Mahāsāmantadhipati and Mahā pradhana ." 
Under the Kalacāryas of Kalyāṇi one Dandanāyaka Keśimayya 
who was the Mahapradhana , Antahpura verggade and Mahapasa 
yita was ruling over Banavāsi Twelve Thousand in 1181.97 In the 


92. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p . 16 n . 
93. Hindu Polity, p . 320 . 
94. Bombay Gazetteer, I , ii, p . 451 . 
95 : Zbid . 
96. Ibid . 
97. Ibid ., p . 489. 
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Cola Empire one Avār Udaiyār is said to have been a Dandanāyaka 
ruling over the Jayangondasola mandalam ." Under Hoysala 
Narasimha I one Lakmaya was the Mahapradhāna, Sarvadhikarin , 
Senadhipati and Dandanā yaka " about 1169. Under the Yādava 
king Jaitugi there was a Dandanāyaka Sankara, who in 1196 , besides 
governing Tardavadi Thousand , held the offices of the Maha pra 
dhāna and Senā pati.100 In the Vijayanagar period , as in the earlier 
ones, the Dandanayaka held one or other of the numerous adminis 
trative posts of a civilian nature . For instance Nāgaņņa Daņņāyaka 
was the Mahapradhāna of Vīra Pratāpa Deva Rāya Mahārāya.101 
The office of the Dandanāyaka was not necessarily the same as 
that of the Commander - in - Chief of the Forces. This is well borne 
out by a few pieces of evidence which make pointed mention of 
the fact that a Dandanāyaka was also the Senā pati.102 For 
instance, the inscription which mentions Nāganna Dannāyaka as 
the Prime Minister of Deva Rāya Mahārāya refers to one Cāma 
Nộpāla as the Commander - in -Chief of all the Forces ( Sarva 
sainyadhikari) of the king.103 Thus the available evidence shows 
that, though the title Dandana yaka admits of being taken as a 
military one , it was largely used to denote only an administrative 
officer to whatever department he belonged . The official designa 
tion indicated a cadre to which an officer belonged rather than 
anything else . The Commander - in - Chief or the General of the 
Forces was also a Dandanāyaka in the usual sense of the word, 
but the special portfolio that he held was indicated by his being 
designated either as a Senā pati, Sainyādhikari, Sainyapāla , 
Camāpati, Dalā - adhikari or Daļavāy, though he was also occasio 
nally called a Dandanā yaka in a loose way. 


98. 39 of 1921 . 
99. Bomb. Ga% ., I , ii . p . 501 . 
100. Ibid ., p . 521 . 
IOI . E.C. , IX , Dv . 29 . 
102. Bombay Gaz ., I , ii, pp . 501 and 521 . 
T03. E.C., IX , Dv . 29 . 
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But it must be noted that, that there was no clear 
distinction between the civil and military departments in 
South India during the period under study . All the servants 
of the government, particularly at the higher levels, had 
some military duties and obligations to perform . Usually the 
great officers of the government were given as remuneration for 
their services either assignments on the revenues of particular 
areas, or more frequently they were appointed governors or rulers 
of specified portions in the Empire, on their promise to remit to 
the exchequer an agreed amount of money and maintain for the 
king a specified quota of the army. The remuneration of these 
servants of the government consisted of the difference in the 
amount of money they collected from the people and the money 
they remitted to the royal exchequer as their annual tribute or 
payment. Thus Sāluva Nāyaka, the Prime Minister of Acyuta 
Rāya, who had an annual income of 11,00,000 pardaos had to 
maintain a force of 30,000 foot , 3,000 horses and 30 elephants 
besides making a financial contribution of one- third of his 

Ajaparcatimapa, a Minister of Krsnadeva Rāya who 
had an annual revenue of 80,000 Pardaos of gold and was the lord 
of various places, maintained a force of 25,000 foot , 1,500 horse and 
40 elephants.10 With the establishment and growth of empires 
in ancient and mediaeval South India as in North India , it 
was felt desirable and necessary that their administration 
should be entrusted to persons who had military knowledge 
and experience in the Military Department, for the conquered 
territories had to be protected , peace had to be maintained 
there and revenues had to be realised from them with difficulty . 
What with the frequent wars in which the kings engaged 
themselves and the prevalence of a sense of insecurity during 
certain periods in the history of South India , it was necessary that 
the bigger officers of the government should be asked to shoulder 
some military responsibility in the kingdom . That was probably 
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the origin of the combined military and civil duties of officers 
in mediaeval South India , 106 


In some inscriptions reference is made to an Amatya as 
distinct from a Mantrin ; and it is suggested that he was in charge 
of the Revenue Department.107 Though the portfolio of the 
Revenue Minister was a very important one in the Ministerial 
Council of the king, it is rather surprising that we do not get refe 
rence to him in the inscriptions of South India . Probably it 
may be due to the fact that it was held by the Prime Minister 
himself. But an officer called the Bhāndāgārika is known to 
South Indian epigraphy, and it is just possible that he had a seat 
in the Ministerial Council of the king, as is borne out , for instance, 
by a ſilāhāra copper plate grant of 1094.108 In the Vijayanagar 
period , as said earlier, according to the Virūpākṣāsthāna, a campū 
describing the court of God Virūpākṣa , one Gururāya who was 
known as the Rayabhandari Nārāyaṇa was the Minister of a 
king.109 A variant of the name appears to have been Bhandāgā 
rika.110 The treasurer appears to have had a place in the Council 
of the Provincial Governors also.111 


In ancient India the Purohita occupied an important place 
in the Ministerial Council of the king and took a great part in 
administration . But during the mediaeval period he appears 
to have ceased to enjoy that high distinction . He seems to have 
been reduced to the position of the religious guru or preceptor of 
the king, not associating himself with the day - to -day government 


106. In some of the inscriptions in the Tamil country belonging 
to the Pāņdya and Coļa periods the word dandanāyaka is used to 
denote only a military commander ( dandanāyaka ). 

107. A. S. Altekar, The Rashtrakutas and Their Times, p . 170 . 
108. 1. A. , IX , pp . 35 and 38 . 
109. Narasimhacharya, Karnatakakavicarite, II, p . 81 . 
IIO . E.C. , IX , Cp . 152 and 155 . 
III . 309 of 1912 . 
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of the empire. As a member of the royal household however, he 
was associated with all the religious and social functions in the 
palace, including the coronation of the king. But the place of 
the Purohita in the Ministerial Council appears to have been 
taken by another person under whose portfolio were included 
religion and morality. It is a known fact that religion and morality 
were tried to be regulated by the state from early times. The 
Samanamanāmātras 119 of the Sātavāhana period and the Vinayas 
thitisthapakas of the Gupta period appear to have been only the 
counterparts of the Dharmamahāmātras of the Asokan inscriptions. 
The head of this Department had probably a seat in the Ministe 
rial Council of the king. This tradition appears to have continued 
right up to the days of the Maratha rulers of Tanjore. In the 
Vijayanagar period there was a Minister called the Dharmāsanādhi 
kāri who was in charge of law and religious endowments.113 
Under the Maratha rulers of Tanjore the Minister in charge of the 
religious endowments was Dharmadhikāri.1 . Under śivāji he was 
called the Dānādhyakşa, and his functions were analogous to 
those of the Sadr in the Muslim courts. 


Another important member of the Ministerial Council was one , 
whose functions were similar to those of the Chief Secretary to the 
Government in the modern day . He appears to have been differ 
ently called during different periods in South Indian history. 
Under the Sātavāhanas and the Pallavas he seems to have been 
known as the Rahasyādhikata or Rahasyadhikrta ( Confidential 
Minister ), and charged with the duty of the drafting of a manual 
or the writing of a record.116 We do not know if the Tiruvāyk 


II2 . E.I. , VIII, p . 93. 


113. Andhra Sahitya Parişatpatrika ; III, p . 12 . 


114. K. R. Subrahmanyam , The Mahratta Rajas of Tanjore, 


p . 78. 


II5 . E.I. , I , P. IO. Dr. Bühler, however , thinks that he was a 
Privy Councillor. 
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kēlvi of the Cola inscriptions was the same as the Rahasyadhikrta 
referred to above . In some inscriptions of the twelfth and thir 
teenth centuries are mentioned the Tantrapāla who appears to 
have had a seat in the Ministry.116 Probably he was the Secre 
tary of the Council and wrote down its proceedings. In the 
Vijayanagar period reference is found to an officer called the 
Rayasasvāmi 117 who had under him a large staff of assistants. 
Though it is not possible to say anything definite about the 
position of this officer and his Department, it may perhaps be 
assumed that he was the head of the Secretariat attached to the 
person of the king. By virtue of his close association with the 
king, he enjoyed a great position in the Empire, of which Rāyasam 
Kondamarasayya may be cited as a good example. 


118 


Since the Ministry occupied an important place in the body 
politic, a high qualification was expected of the Minister, and 
much discretion on the part of the king in the choice of proper 
Counsellors. As the Kural so beautifully puts it, " the king s eyes are 
his Ministers. So he should choose them with circumspection . 
Much emphasis was laid on work , character and merit as the true 
qualifications of a Minister . " One should not notice the caste 
( or race) or only the family in making the selection of Ministers. 
Work, character and merit , these three are to be respected, neither 
caste nor family . Neither by caste nor by family can superiority 
be asserted . " 119 

Persons endowed with the triple qualifications 
of prabhumantrotsaha ( pre-eminence, counsel , and energy ) were 
alone considered suitable for being appointed as Ministers . 
Probably on account of the many - sided knowledge expected of 
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II6 . 733 of 1917 ; E.I. , XV , pp . 77-78 . 
117. E.C. , XII , Pg. 69 . 
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them they were known as kalai -kannalar.121 According to the 
Kural a Minister should be resolute in action , have the welfare of 
the people at heart, possess learning and discrimination and be 
ever active. He should be skilled in the art of dividing enemies, of 
conserving ailiances made, and of regaining lost friendships. There 
was nothing too intricate for a Minister to solve, if he possessed 
both natural talent and learning on the subject of state 
craft. Besides being well -versed in the methods of action , he 
should have a good understanding of the current ways of the 
world . He must be resourceful enough and good in practical 
action.122 According to the Maduraikkāñji a true Minister was 
to take note of the good and bad in the king and advise him to 
conduct himself with love and righteousness and keep him in the 
right path.123 Again it is said that the very earth groans under 
the weight of a cruel king who gathers around him ignorant and 
wicked counsellors. 124 The Navaratnamuli expects the Minister 
to be versatile , " for if the king had one such he would find uses 
for his sword and deed ." 125 According to the Amuktamalyada of 
Krsnadeva Rāya , a Minister was to be a scholar , one afraid of 
adharma, well -versed in rājanīti , between the ages of fifty and 
seventy , one healthy in body, one whose connection with the king 
had come down from previous generations and one who was not 
conceited . The royal poet was sure that the angas of a king ( the 
constituents of royalty ) would increase in a single day.196 The 
following description of one Daņdanāyaka Singarasa under Mahā 


122 . 


121. Cintāmaņi, ll. 19 - 24 . 

Ch . 64. 
123. Naprun tītun kandāyn dadakki 

yaņbu maranu moliyādu kāttup 
paliiyori i yuyarndu pāyugal nirainda 

semmai śänra kāvidi mākkal. 
124. Ch . 57 v . Io . 

125. Cātupadyamanimañjari, p . 36 ; Mys. Gaz ., New Edn ., Vol. II , 
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mandalesvara Jayakesin II of the time of Vikramāditya VI , 
though conventional, may give an idea of the qualifications 
expected of a Minister : " bestower of boons on sages, purifying 
his gotra ......... a crest - jewel of intelligence, an athlete against 
the horses of sin .......... a Vidyādhara of literary composition , a 
master of all arts ...... constant in the empire of moral virtue , a 
central mountain in firmness , a satyavrata in truth , a Canakya of 
ministers, the essence of Vikramāditya s majesty etc ......... 

Of 
another it is said : “ in polity, prowess , strength , courtesy , skill, 
resolution of counsel, noble conduct , majesty, literary art, famed 
ancestry , strength of arm , loyalty to his lord ( and) ability a seat 
of good qualities ." 127 These show that the Ministers were to have 
great administrative ability combined with moral integrity. In 
the appointment of a Minister, his birth and connections could 
also have been taken into account, lest the chosen one should 
stoop to mean ways and things, for what was expected of him was 
that he should always " be intent upon the whole world ” (king 
dom ).128 Krsnadeva Rāya would very much like that, if such a 
Minister was not available , the king himself carried on the admi 
nistration to the best of his ability, with the help of a strong 
army and the treasury , for if he should appoint a Minister devoid 
of virtues he would be a source of trouble like the pearl of the 
size of a pumpkin , and that would place the king in a very diffi 
cult position 12 But it must be noted that, taking the whole 
period of the history of South India under survey , there were 
regular successions of able and strong ministers who advised the 
kings of each dynasty, holding office for indefinite periods. 


But since the Ministerial Council consisted of a number of 
members it would not have been unusual if there had been rival 
interests in it . Hence the king was expected to have a close 
watch over its deliberations and discussions, and at times use his 
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good sense in the administration without too often consulting the 
Ministers. According to the Amuktamalyada, if some of the 
Ministers in the Council opposed the advice of one of the Ministers 
out of malice or spite, it would be good if the king dissolved the 
Council and followed the advice of the Minister whose views did 
not find favour with the Council . The Emperor-poet also 
suggests that the ruler should always be watchful of the actions 
of his Ministers with the help of his spies , lest they should make 
the government undertake unnecessary and unprofitable works 
under the presumption that they were in the good books of the 


130 


king.131 


Much information is not available with regard to the work 
ing of the Ministerial Council at the capital. It may be taken 
that usually the king presided over the meetings of the Council, 
and if for some reason or other he was not able to preside over 
them , the Prime Minister took the chair, on account of which he 
was apparently also called the Sabhānayaka.132 It appears that all 
important questions affecting the policy of the government and 
the safety of the empire were discussed in all their aspects and 
bearings in the Royal Council and an unanimous decision taken 
on them , and hence it may be presumed that all the Minister 
were parties to the measure or policy adopted by the government. 


It would be interesting to examine how far the advice of the 
Council was binding on the king. The monarch was expected to 
consult the Council on all matters relating to government and 
administration . Dēva Rāya II of Vijayanagar summoning 

a Council of his nobility and principal Brahmans " to undertake 
measures for improving his army and Krşnadēva Rāya s 
consulting his Ministers on the eve of his wars against the 
Gajapati may be taken as good examples illustrative of the 
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procedure.189 But he does not appear to have been bound to take 
its suggestions or advice. This is borne out by what Nuniz 
says about the circumstances under which Krsnadēva Rāya 
declared war against the Adil Shāh of Bijāpūr. According 
to the Portuguese Chronicler, the Adil -Shāh had harboured in 
his court one “ Cide," who , after misappropriating the revenues of 
the Hindu government, had fled to Bijāpār. When asked 
to send him back , the Sultan professed innocence. Krsnadēva 
Rāya who was indignant over the matter " at once ordered to 
appear before him the great lords of his Council, and had the 
letter read aloud so that all might hear . As soon as it was read 
he said that without more ado they should make ready since he 
was determined to make vengeance." But the Councillors, who did 
not want to decide upon any hasty action , advised the king saying 
" that for such a small sum of money as this it was not well so to 
act ; that he should think of what would be said and talked of 
throughout the world , and that if he was bent on breaking so 
prolonged a peace for such a trifling cause...... they knew that 
Cide would keep well away from the army." But the Councillors 
finding that the king was " unmoved from his determination to 
make war," allowed him to have his way , and contented them 
selves with offering him a few suggestions with regard to the 
route he was to take in his invasion of the Bijāpūr country . The 
king who was satisfied with the latter advice of his Councillors 
made preparations for his march against the enemy.134 Though 
the king did not yield to the Council s advice in the above case , it 
cannot for a moment be taken that the Council was a weak body. 
Even Krsnadeva Rāya is said to have felt himself to be a toy in 
the hands of his Ministers and remarked in one of his soliloquies : 
" I am sitting on the throne, but the world is ruled by the minis 
ters ; who listens to my 

words ? 
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dom.136 


The Council usually met in a special chamber intended for 
the purpose. Duarte Barbosa refers to a house ( in Vijayanagar ) 
in which he (Krsnadēva Rāya ) " meets with the governors and his 
officers in council upon the affairs of the kingdom ......... the said 
king ............has a certain house as a hall of audience where he is 
present on certain days with his governors and officers to hear 
the correspondence and attend to the administration of the king 

According to the Acyutarāyābhyudayam , the Council 
met in a hall which was called the Venkatavila samandapam.187 
Probably it was the same building which Paes describes as follows: 
" Hence he ( the king Krsnadēva Rāya ) goes to a building made in 
the shape of a porch without walls, which has many pillars hung 
with cloths, upto the top, and with the halls handsomely painted . 
In such a building he despatches his work with those men who 
bear office in his kingdom and govern his cities and his favourites 
talk with him ." 136 The time -honoured and essential practice of 
keeping secret the proceedings and deliberations of the Ministerial 
Council appears to have been followed in South India also. A 
Minister who let out the secrets of the government was liable to 
be punished.13 


Besides the Council of Ministers mentioned above, there 
appears to have been in existence what may be called an assembly 
which , from its nature , was a larger body, in which , among others , 
various interests and persons, who were not directly connected 
with the government, were represented. In the Sangam age the 
small kings and chieftains gathered round themselves a number of 
favourites, poets, musicians and others and spent happy hours 


136. Dames, Barbosa , I , p . 208. Dames thinks that it was the 
same as the Diwān Khāna described by Abdur Razzāk . ( Ibid ., n . I ) 
But the Diwān Khāna seems to have been the office of the Ministers 
and the Secretariat. 
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with them and rewarded them amply. This practice continued 
in later times also , and the meetings of the assembly became a 
regular feature of ceremonial occasions in particular. With the 
growth of big kingdoms in South India , each divided into a num 
ber of provincial units , it was but fair that the governors and 
chieftains of such units should be given opportunities to attend 
and participate in the ceremonial and social functions in the 
king s house . Besides, there were a number of pontifical heads, 
bards, scholars, dancers and painters who looked to the king for 
patronage and support. It appears that all such persons, were 
represented in the larger Council at the capital. Krşnadēva Rāya 
mentions that the assembly was attended even by ambassadors 
from foreign courts.140 According to the Manucaritamu the 
assembly of Krsnadēva Rāya was attended by the Amaranāyakas 
and their representatives, rulers of subordinate territories , princes, 
daļavāys, traders, ambassadors and others. 141 


But the assembly did not form a regular part of the admi 
nistrative machinery. Its size was too big , and its members 
belonged to various walks of life and therefore it was not quite 
suited for the transaction of any administrative business. But it 
was a great honour to be a member of the assembly in the same 
way as membership in the Privy Council of England is considered 
a mark of great distinction and recognition . The assembly , when 
it had become a regularised institution , bore a distant resemblance 
to the Commune Concilium in England of the Norman period. 
This system was calculated to win the support of the feudal 
vassals and leading men in the Empire . 


There was a body known as Udan kūţtam in the Cola Empire 
which was associated in some manner or other with the govern 
ment ; but its exact place in the administrative machinery , as also 
its functions, are not easy to explain . References to the body are 
only few , and accidentally or otherwise they are found only in 


140. Āmukta ., I , 18-4-259. 
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some Cola inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Ordinarily the term küttam was used to denote the rural assem 
blies that functioned in medieval South India . The term Udan 
kuttam would naturally mean a body or assembly always staying 
by one s side. An inscription from Tiruppāchchur of the third year 
of Adhi Rājēndra which registers the remission of certain taxes by 
the king as a devadāna in favour of a temple at Tiruppāśār men 
tions the names of several officers including those of the Udan 
kattam.142 

An epigraph at Tirumukkūdal which records an 
order issued by the king says that it was endorsed by six officers 
who belonged to the Udan küttam.143 The Pallavarāyanpēțțai 
inscription of Rājādhirāja II records that after the death of Rāja 
rāja II Edirilip - Perumal was placed on the throne by Pallavarāyar, 
the king s Minister, with the consent of the Udan kūttam and 
the Nāļu.144 Again an inscription of the the thirtieth regnal year of 
Kulottunga I mentions the Land Revenue Department of the Udan 
kuttam.145 The term has been variously interpreted by various 
scholars. One is that it was an assembly.146 

But it appears to 
be too general to mean much . A second interpretation is that 
it was a body of officers in immediate attendance on the king 
and corresponded to the Amatya Parişad or the Mantri Parisad 
of the Sanskrit writers .147 But from the references to the Udan 
kattam in the Tamil inscriptions it may be seen that it was differ 
ent from the Ministerial Council. The Ministerial Council could 
not have been always with the king, for even during the absence 
of the king from the headquarters, it must have been at the 
capital attending to administrative work . It is possible that the 
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members of the Udan kattam were moving with the king in his 
tours . Another is that it was a body of royal attendants or aides 
de -camp.115 Still another is that it was “ a staff of personal 
assistants who served as liaison officers between the monarch and 
the regular bureaucracy, explained the policy laid down by the 
king, as occasion required , the actual results, in the provinces, of 
the policies and measures of government." 119 The importance of 
the Udan kūttam appears to have been great in the government 
of the Cola Empire as is indicated by the above pieces of evi 
dence . It was closely associated with the day -to -day adminis 
tration of the Cola Empire and its consent , either implied or expli 
cit, appears to have been taken with regard to the decisions and 
actions of the government . Probably it was a body of advisers in 
which were represented the different Departments of the Govern 
ment, and which stood midway between the king on one side and 
the Ministry and the Departments on the other. This is suggested 
by the reference to the Land Revenue Department of the Udan 
kattam contained in an inscription.150 


SECTION II 


THE SECRETARIAT 


The administration of an empire by a single individual is 
always difficult. From early times the day- to-day details of any 
government must have been carried on by an organised bureau 
cracy . The value of a systematised civil service was well under 
stood in ancient India . Manu says for instance : 

“ Even an 
undertaking easy ( in itself ) is sometimes hard to be accomplished 
by a single man ; how much (harder is it for a king ) especially if 
he has ) no assistant to govern a kingdom which yields great 
revenues . 

śukra lays down that each Mininister was to be 
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assisted by two Secretaries.152 The views of Manu are echoed by 
Krsnadēva Rāya in his Amuktamālyada wherein he observes. 
“ When the work of a single ( subordinate) officer is entrusted to a 
number of men and when each of them is assisted by a number 
of friends the business of the state may easily be accomplished. 
The satisfaction ( with the king) increases or decreases with the 
increase or decrease of their number. Nothing can be achieved 
without the willing co -operation of several officers ; to keep them 
docile and obedient truthfulness and the absence of niggardliness 
and cruelty are helpful.153 The following description by Abdur 
Razzāk of the working of probably a section of the Secretariat of 
the Vijayanagar Emperor Dēva Rāya II may be found interesting 
here : “ On the right hand of the palace of the Sultan ( Vijaya 
någar Emperor) there is the Diwan Khānā or minister s office 
which is extremely large and presents the appearance of a Chihal 
situm or forty -pillared hall ; and in front of it there runs a gallery 
higher than the stature of a man , thirty yards long and six broad , 
where the records are kept and the scribes are seated ." 154 


The bureaucracy appears to have consisted of a hierarchy of 
persons divided into different grades in official service . The ins 
criptions of the Deccan make for instance a marked distinction 
between Mahādandanayakas and ordinary Dandanayakas, appa 
rently indicating the higher rank of the former and the lower 
rank of the latter. Again distinction was made between an ordi 
nary Amaranayaka and an Ahiriya aramaneya amaranayaka 
meaning a senior Amaranayaka . In fact there is an instance of 
an Amaranāyaka s promotion as an Ahiriya amaranayaka.1** In 
the Tamil country also the official class was divided into two 


152. II , 109-110 . 
153. Canto IV , vv . 214-15 . 

154. Elliot , IV , p . 107 ; while according to Elliot the Diwan 
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155. M.A.R. , 1911-12 , p . 50 ; E. C. , V , Cn . 153 . 
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groups Karumigal Perundaram or Perundanam and Panimakkal 
Sirutaram or Sirudanam , 156 a classification that one meets with in 
a number of Cola inscriptions. Thus we get reference to śiruda 
nattukkaņkānittattān 157 ſirudanattuppanimakkal, 158 siruda 
nattu - vadugakkalavar 15 , Sirudanattu Valangai Veļaikkarap - padas 
gal 160 and Perudanam Senapati Śrī Krsnan Rāman alias Mummadi 
Cola Brahmamārāyan , 161 Perundaram Uttarangudaiyān Kērala 
Vidivadangan alias Villava Mūvēnda Vēlān , 162 Perundaram Kari 
kāla Karna Pallavaraiyan , 16 Perundaram Nittavinoda Mahārāja 66 
Perundaram Tirumalai Vengädan , the headman of Vāyalür , 165 
Perundanattu Anaiyālkal , 146 Perundanattu Valangai Velaikkārap 
padaigal etc.167 

Though these terms have very frequently 
occurred in a number of Cola inscriptions their real significance 
has not been quite clear . Hultzsch thought that the terms 
Sirudanam and Perundanam meant respectively the small treasury 
and the big treasury ,168 and referring to the term śirudanattuk 
kankāņittattan he says that he might have been the goldsmith in 
the king s service when he was young.163 But it appears that 


E.I. , XVIII , p . 336 , 246 of 


156. M.E.R. 1913 , Pt . II , para 22 . 
1912 ; 224 of 1923 . 

157. S.I.I. , II , p . II and n . 
158. Ibid ., pp . 95 , 405 . 
159. Ibid . , pp . 9 and 298 . 
160. Ibid . , p . 9 . 
161. Ibid . , P. 165 . 
162. Ibid . , p . 252 . 
163. Ibid ., p . 459 . 
164. Ibid ., p . 460 . 
165. Ibid ., p . 494 . 
166. Ibid . , pp . 9, 222 and 223 n . 
167. Ibid . , p . 9 . 
168. Ibid . , P. II N. 
169. Ibid . 
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danam is only a variant of the word taram , and / therefore the 
terms Sirudanam and Perundanam had nothing to do with the 
treasury . This is made clear by the mention of a Senapati as 
belonging to the Perundaram . It is only possible that the titles 
were official ones denoting the status of the persons holding posi 
tions under the government. Very probably persons who were in 
the lower ranks in the official hierarchy belonged to the Sirutaram 
while those who were in the higher services belonged to the 
Perundaram . This is borne out by the classification of the 
Panimakkal ( probably persons in the subordinate ranks of official 
service) as men of the sirutaram 170 and the mention of a high 
official like the Senapati as a Perundaram . The men of this class 
were also called Karumigal as distinguished from panimakkal. 
Persons who probably occupied an intermediate status seem to have 
been grouped in a grade called śirudanattupperundanam.271 


Great care and previous thought were insisted upon with 
regard to the choice of proper men for government service. 
According to the Kural the necessary qualifications for being 
chosen for a high office were birth in a good family, freedom from 
defects, both moral and intellectual, fear of public censure and 
loyalty to the king and government even when threatened with 
death . The chosen one was to have a discriminating mind , clear 
headedness and freedom from covetousness . Persons with no close 
relations, and hence with no social ties , were not to be chosen . Since 
it was not easy to get the perfect man for a place, the king was 
required to compare the relative proportions of the good and bad 
traits in a man and choose him who had more good traits in him . 
The chosen persons were to be appointed on probation for some 
time, during which period their ability and character were to be 
tested ; and if they were found satisfactory they were to be con 
firmed in their posts. At no time were personal considerations 
to be taken into account in the choice of the servants 


170. Ibid ., II , p . 405 , 29 of 1897 . 


171. S.I.I. , II , p . 226 . 
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of the government.172 With the above views may be compared 
those of Krsnadēva Rāya who says : " Do not have the following 
as your servants even though they are Brahmans : one born of a 
mean family, one living in a kīkața ( a Sabara village ), one who is 
not learned , a coward , a liar, an atatayin , one who is not afraid 
of ignominy , a foreigner and one devoid of Dharma . " 173 The 
selteted man was to be appointed to duties which he would be 
able to discharge with ability and not to those for the discharge 
of which he had no confidence . Once appointed after having 
been tested , he was to be trusted fully with his work , and not 
interfered with by the king , for it was realised that unless a man 
was left largely to himself in his work he would not be able 
to give to it the benefit of his full energy , enthusiasm and 
attention . 174 


A careful reading of the official life and work of numerous 
officers in the kingdoms that flourished in South India during the 
period of our study would show that in the selection of officers 
and servants of the government great pains must have been 
taken . Though high birth and good connections, besides personal 
knowledge of the man by the appointing person must have been 
a source of great strength and advantage to begin with , it is diffi 
cult to believe that there would have been any serious consider 
ation for promotion other than one s innate worth and ability and 
loyal and distinguished service for the state . 


The usual method of the remuneration of the officials 
of the government was the grant or assignment of a particular 
territorial unit , the income from which was to be enjoyed by 
them as their jivita . In such cases all the income of the govern 
ment from a particular area was transferred to such officers.175 
But when probably the remuneration of a particular man 


172. See Chh ., 51 and 52 . 
173. Āmukta ., IV , V. 209 . 
174. Kural, Ch . 52 . 
175. 419 of 1923 . 
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176 


was not so much as would necessitate the transfer of all the 
income to the government from a particular place, only certain 
sources of income, which would meet the remuneration of the 
officials were granted to them . But in all such cases it was 
only the share of the government that was assigned to the 
officers , and not the proprietor -ship of the soil, which , in the occu 
pied areas , belonged either to the individual or the community , 
unless bought over by the government. In some periods territo 
rial units were granted to officers who were entrusted with their 
administration , on condition that they paid an agreed sum into the 
king s exchequer and maintained for him a specified quota of the 
military. In such cases the remuneration of the officers consisted 
of the difference between the income of the government from the 
administrative unit and the expenses incurred by him by way of 
his payment to the imperial exchequer and maintenance of a 
quota of the military. It was probably on account of the 
rights that they were granted that in the Tamil country they 
came to be called the kilans and nādālvāns, meaning those who 
had the right of possession or leadership.178 Having been assign 
ed such rights, they could dispose of them in any manner they 
pleased 


The men in the higher runs of the official hierarchy were the 
recipients of certain titles and distinctions, by which they were 
usually distinguished from the other members of the society . In 
the Sangam age men of distinction appear to have received titles 
like Enādi and Marayan , particularly those that had distinguished 
themselves in the battlefield.179 But in course of time the titles 
came to be borne by men in the civilian departments also as is 


176. S.I.I. , III , p . 411 , II . 442-3 . 


177. As for instance under the nāyankara system in the Vijaya 
nagar Empire. 


178. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri , The Colas , II , p . 241 . 

179. Porul Purattinai Sūtras , 8 and 63 . The latter says 
mārāyam perra vedu moli -yānum . 
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suggested by such names as Mārāyan and Rājarājamārāyan. The 
wives of these bore the title of marāśi. Among the other titles 
borne by officers in the Coļa Empire were Araiyan , Peraraiyan , 
Raja, Adhiraja, Pillai, Mudali, Nadalvān , etc. Some of the officials 
had the surnames of the reigning sovereigns prefixed to the charac 
teristic title endings. For example, Krsnan Rāman , the Brahman 
Commander - in - Chief of Rājarāja the Great , bore the surname of 
Rājarāja Brahmādhirāja. Usually these titles were followed by the 
suffix Mūvēndavēlar. Even this practice appears to have been as 
old as the Sangam age . This is suggested by a reference to the 
silappadikāram where the name of the goldsmith in the Pandyan 
court was attached to the surname of the Pandyan king.1 


180 


It is difficult to form any clear idea about the number of 
Departments of administration in each kingdom during the period 
of our study, or the connection between one and another. Possib 
ly , their number and character must have differed from age to age 
and kingdom to kingdom . The inscriptions of the period mention 
a number of officers associated with the administration at the capi 
tal, from which some idea about the Departments of government 
may be gathered . 


An important officer mentioned in some of the Tamil inscrip 
tions was the Tiruvaykkelvi.181 Literally the term means one 
who hears what comes from the sacred mouth of the king. His 
duty appears to have been always to be in attendance on the 
king and write down the oral orders that were issued by him . 
The officer continued even in the Vijayanagar period and was 
probably called Rayasa . The Head of that Section of the govern 
ment was the Rayasasvami.189 It was very probably that officer 


IIO . 


180. Kolaikkalakkādai, 11. 106 

181. S.I.I. , II , pp . 125 , 276 and 300 and n . S. K. Aiyangar, 
Hindu Administrative Institutions of South India , p . 253 ; K. A. Nila 
kanta Sastri , The Colas, II , p . 235 ; K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar , 
Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhan , pp . 371-72 . 

182. E.C. , XII , Pg. 69 . 
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that is dsecribed by Nuniz as the king s Secretary . The Portu 
guese chronicler says that the king was always surrounded by a 
small retinue of officers and servants who were his personal staff, 
the most important of whom was the Secretary. It was his duty 
to write down what the king said and the favours he bestowed , 
the persons with whom he spoke and upon what subject and such 
other details . According to Nuniz, the men that were always 
with the king were given a credit equal to that of Evangelists, 
for it was thought that whenever the king spoke there must 
be something in it worthy to be recorded.183 


There was another officer called Tirumandira õlai or simply 
õlai. The latter term means palm leaf and mandiram means Council. 
Thus the compound would mean an order of the king and his 
Council. But in course of time it was largely used to denote a person 
employed in the Department whose duty it was to take down the 
orders of the king, as is suggested by the Leyden grant of Rāja 
rāja I which says that the king dictated and the õlai took it 
down.184 Though from the nature of the work that he did , it 
appears that his functions were analogous to those of the Tiruvāy 
kkēlvi, yet it may be taken from his official designation that, 
while the Tiruvāykkelvi took down the orders that emanated from 
the king alone , the Tirumandira õlai took down from the king the 
orders which were issued after a decision had been taken in con 
sultation with his Council ; and in that respect it 

appears 

that the 
Tirumandira õlai was different from the Tiruvāykkelvi. Evident 
ly , he was a member of the Department called the Tirumandira 
õlaināyakam in which there were a number of men whose duty it 
was to examine and re -write carefully the orders of the king to 
prevent any technical flaw in the document as also to 
see that the order did not contradict the previous orders 
made, probably on the same subject. In the Tirumukküdal ins 
cription of Vira Rājëndra we are told , for instance, that the oral 


183. Sewell, op. cit ., pp . 374 - 75 . 

184. A.S.S.I., IV , pp . 208 and 209, 11. 116 and 128. 
nam õlai eludum ...... Amudān Tiritakāran eluttināl. 
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orders of the king were written out by a Tirumandira õlai and 
later compared by three officers who belonged to the Department 
of Tirumandira ölai nāyakam.186 


A very important Department of administration in the Cola 
Empire was the Puravu -vari - tinaikkalam which was divided into 
a number of Sections manned by various officers. Different inter 
pretations have been offered for the elastic term Puravu . Accord 
ing to one among them , it was a cultivable unit “ consisting of 
bits of land scattered over various localities, but still constituting 
one individual property paying a certain quantity of the tax." 186 
But one may doubt if such an involved and far - fetched meaning 
is admitted by the simple word . It may mean a rent- free land 
or merely a paddy - field.187 More probably in the context of the use 
of the word admitting a variety of interpretations it may be taken 
to mean a piece of cultivable or cultivated land.188 Vari means tax 
and hence the term puravu - vari may be taken to mean a land-tax 
or land - revenue assessment. 

also mean a Revenue 
Accountant, whose duty apparently was to be in charge of the 
Tax -Register.189 Probably it was on 

Probably it was on that account that he 
appears to have been known also as Puravu -vavippottagam or in 
a contracted form Varippottagam or the Variyilīdu ( one who 
entered in the Account Books) . Tinaikkalam may be taken to be 
a Department and the term Puravu -vari - tinaikkalam may admit 


It may 


185. E.I. , XXI, pp . 221 , 233 and 244. In the Kalingattupparani 
of Jayangondār we are told that while cing Kulottunga I was sitting 
in his palace at Kāñci a number of feudatories who had assembled 
there were informed by the Tirumandira õlai of the king s views about 
their tribute . We do not know if the work of the Tirumandira õlai of 
the king as described by the poet had anything to do with his normal 
duties detailed above . Probably the exigencies of the hour made him 
do that work also . ( See Kalingattupparani , v . 328 ) . 

186. S. K. Aiyangar, op . cit., 141 . 
187. Tamil Lexicon , Vol. V , p . 2771 . 
188. Puram , 260 , 1. 9 . 
189. E.I. , XXI , p . 221 n ; S.L.I. , III , p . 306 . 
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of being interpreted as the Department of Land Revenue of the 
king, or the Department of Revenue Accounts in the state . For 
purposes of efficient working, the Department was divided into as 
many as ten Sections namely ( 1 ) Puravu - vari tiņaikkałam , ( 2 ) Varip 
pottagam , ( 3 ) Puravu - vari -tinaikkala kankani, ( 4 ) Mugavetti, 
( 5 ) Terippu , ( 6 ) Taravuśāttu , ( 7 ) Palaniyāyam , ( 8 ) Variyiladu, 
( 9 ) Varippottagakkanakku and ( 10 ) Pattolai.190 The above terms 
are so obscure that their correct interpretation is very difficult. 
The term Puravu - vari -tinaikkalam appears to have been used to 
designate both the whole Revenue Department and the general 
Section which probably examined in the first instance all questions 
relating to land revenue.190a As said earlier, the Varippottagam was 
the Section that was in charge of the Tax Register. The Puravu 
vari -tiņaikkala kaņkāņi was the Section in which the Revenue 
Accounts were checked , and hence probably it became the desig 
nation of one working in the Department and may be taken to 
mean an Examiner of Accounts. The word Mugavetti is probably 
the contracted form of śri -mugavetti. His duties are not clearly 
known . It has been suggested that he was the chief of those who 
were in charge of road protection, a sort of an Inspector of Police , 
the clue being taken from the word Vetti which was the designation 
of an official whose " function seems to have been to look after the 
roads and provide for protection . " 191 If the interpretation is accepted 
one does not know what direct connection a Police official had 
with the Revenue Department of the government. 

Another 
suggestion is that the word is derived from the term Mugavēdu 
which means an index (i.e. ) that which gives the first words.192 
It seems 

more probable that the word is shortened 
form of śrīmugavetti (muga or śrīmuga Sanskrit śrīmukha ) 


a 


190. E.I., XXI , pp . 221 and 245. 74 of 1931-32 , mentions a 
visa ( vāśa ?) kkanakku also . (See Rep ., para 14 ). 

1900. 74 of 1931-32 mentions two Departments, namely Puravu 
vari- tinakkalattu kūru and māligai -mudalukku puravu -vari tinaikkalam 
(See Rep ., para 14) . 

191. S. K. Aiyangar, op . cit ., pp . 140, 272 , 327. 

192. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, Historical Sketches of Ancieni 
Dekhan , pp. 372 - 73 . 
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66 


195 


and means one who engraves the orders of the king ." 198 The 
last interpretation appears to be acceptable particularly on 
account of the reason that an inscription of king Adhi Rājēndra is 
said to have been engraved by the Mugavetti, Rājanārāyaṇa 
Mūvēndavēlān.194 Among the Mugavettis there were probably two 
grades as may be gleaned from the designation Kīlmugavetti. 
The term Terippu is interpreted to be receipts.196 But from the 
reference to it in the Tirumukkādal inscription of Vīra Rājēndra 
it appears that it was the designation of an official in whose 
presence a grant was entered in the account books . One of 
the meanings of the word terital is to investigate , test , ascer 
tain , enquire, etc. , ; the meaning of terippu is investigation.197 In 
the light of that meaning it may be taken that the term terippu 
indicates a member of the Land Survey Department, whose duty 
apparently was to see to the correctness of the extent of land 
granted , or assessment made . The term taravuśāttu has 
been described as opening and closing accounts. 198 Taravu 
means receipt for any payment made , 99 and sattu may be 
taken to mean a gift. If the interpretations are accepted, 
it 

may be suggested that the Taravuśāttu was one who issued 
receipts for the payments of revenue made. Palaniyayam may 
be taken to mean the Section which dealt with arrears . Variyilīdu 
was probably a variant of variyēdu . Very likely the Section 
that was so called was responsible for the entry in the Tax Regis 
ter . It is not easy to know what the varippottagakkanakku 

As said above the varippottagam was probably the Tax 
Register. Then the Varippottagakkanakku could have been the 
Accountant of the Tax Register. It is not , however, clear why the 


means. 


193. S.I.I. , III , p . 301 , n . I. 
194. S.I.I., III , p . 118 . 

195. Tiruvalangadu plates, 1. 60. 74 of 1931-32 mentions a māļi 
gai mudalukku mugavetti ( See Rep ., para 14 ) . 

196. E.I. , XXI, p . 221 n . 
197. Tamil Lexicon , Vol . IV , 

P. 

2036 
198. E.I. , XXI , p . 221 n . 
199. 96 of 1926 . 
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Varippottagam and the Varippottagakkanakku should be mentioned 
as having been present when the grant under reference was being 
entered . 1994 The Paitolai Department was evidently one in which all 
orders of the king were filed and hence the term Pattolai must 
bear reference to the officer who was the keeper of the Royal 
orders.200 

From the Tirumukkudal inscription of Vira Rājëndra 
we learn that during his time there were thirty -two officers in the 
Department and that it was divided into ten Sections. 
does not get much information about the connection or inter 
relationship between one Section and another. 


But one 


In some of the inscriptions of the Deccan dynasties are men 
tioned officers like the Akşapatalika and the Mahākṣapatalika. 
They were probably in charge of the Record Office of the govern 
ment, which must have been a fairly big one , considering the 
involved nature of the land grants that were made and the 
records that were kept about them . 

Probably the drafting of replies to enquiries was in charge 
of a separate Department which was presided over by an officer 
called the Vidaiyil Adhikari in the Tamil inscriptions. It is 
possible that such replies to communications could have been 
prepared after having been approved by the concerned Department. 

The despatch work was done by another important Depart 
ment of the government, and was under the control of an officer 
called Ajñāpti or Anatti 201 and known as the Ajñada paka in 
North India. The term Ajñāpti is evidently derived from the 
word ajña meaning command . His duty appears to have been 
that of the communication of the fact and details of a grant to 
the authorities or people concerned. The officer called the 
Ajñadhāraka and Ajñāparipālaka in the Vijayanagar period was 


199a . 74 of 1931-32 mentions a varippottaganāyakam , apparently 
the Department of varippottagam and an officer called the vāśittavari 
ppottagam ( See Rep ., para 14 ) 

200. According to the Tamil Lexicon the term Pattēlai means a 
document, edict or royal proclamation . 

201. E.I. , VI, p . 88 , 1. 27 ; 1.A. , IX , p . 102 , 1. 16 . 
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probably the saine as the Ajñapti.902 While in many cases it 
was one person that was called the Ajnapti, in some the whole 
body of the Ministry consisting at times of five members (pra 
dhanas ) was responsible for the execution of the orders of the 
king or the government, as is suggested by a few inscriptions.203 
It is not easy to explain why such an arrangement should have 
been made unless we assume that the order was of such an 
important nature that the whole Ministry had to take respon 
sibility for its execution . It has been suggested that the Ajñapti 
was the same as the Dūtaka of ancient India.904 But from a 
study of the nature of the functions of the Dutaka and the 
Sandhivigrahin it appears more probable that the Dutaka came to 
be called Sandhivigrahin in later times 205 and the Ajnapti did 
not have much in common with him . 


The drafting and inscribing of royal charters and orders were 
done by a special Department in which there appear to have 
been different men having technical knowledge of their work . As 
said earlier, in the days of the Calukyas and the Rāştrakūtas the 
charters appear to have been drafted by the Sandhivigrahika or 
the Foreign Minister ,206 as directed or dictated by the king him 
self. But in the Hoysala period the work seems to have been 
done by a special officer, who is referred to in inscriptions as Raya 
sūtradhāri or royal draughtsman.201 Probably he was the fore 
runner of the śasanācarya of the Vijayanagar period. The 
composers of the inscriptions, which contained the commands of the 
kings, the details of their grants and charters as also their achieve 
ments in war , were men of great literary merit . To that Depart 
ment belonged the silpis who were the actual engravers on stone 


202. E.C. , IV , Cn . 145 , III , Tm . 55 . 

203. See for instance 1.A. , XIX , p . 433, 1. 113 ; E.I. , V .. 
p . 94 , 1. 18o . 

204. E.I. , VIII , p . 145 ; Beni Prasad , The State in Ancient India , 
p . 383 . 

205. See 1.A. , VI , p . 194 . 
206. See ante p . 115 . 
207. E.C. , V , Ak . 123 . 
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and copper , and were usually chosen from among the community 
of carpenters and stone masons . In many cases the offices of the 
composer and engraver of inscriptions issued by the kings were 
hereditary . In the Vijayanagar period for instance the Dindima 
family of Mullāndrum had the monopoly of the composition of 
inscriptions from the time it began to gain influence in the royal 


court.208 


As in North India , kings in South India also undertook tours 
of inspection over their Empire to gain first hand knowledge about 
the conditions among the people and the working of the govern 
ment. The Central Government appointed at times a few Special 
Officers to report to the authorities about the happenings in the 
different parts of the Empire. The imperial censors mentioned as 
Karnam and described as the five senses of the supreme government 
were charged with the duty of seeing that public funds were not 
misappropriated , justice was properly administered and sedition 
was promptly punished.203 Probably the Avasarams of the 
Vijayanagar period had similar functions to discharge. 

In the Vijayanagar Empire we come across a class of officers 
called the Sampratis. From the frequent references to them as 
having been in charge of Departments it may be taken that they 
were the Secretaries or Heads of Departments, who probably did 
not have the status of Ministers. The Rāyavācakamu mentions a set 
of nine Sampratis who were apparently Secretaries of nine Depart 
ments.210 But with regard to the exact nature and working of 
such Departments our knowledge is meagre. Probably the nine 
officers were a body of auditors who had control over the finan 
cial aspect of the administration of the different Departments of 
Government and maintained accounts for them . The suggestion 
appears to be borne out 

by the Rāyavācakamu where it 
is stated : “ One day Krsnadēva Rāya summoned to his 
presence in the Audience Hall the nine Sampratis and commanded 
them to produce accounts on the following items : the number 


208. E.I. , III , p . 237 . 
209. E.C. , VII , Sk . 102 . 

A.S.P.P. , III , pp . 13 and 29 . 
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-of provinces in the Empire and the amount of money collected 
therefrom ; the number of mountain fastnesses, forts, forest 
strong -holds and fortifications surrounded by water ; the num 
ber of forts and villages ; the amount of money that stood to 
the credit of each durga or rājya in the account books of the 
treasury ; the amount of cash and the value of jewellery and 
precious stones of nine kinds ; the value of the buried treasure ; 
the money which the maniazārs of ( different) šīmas had paid ; 
and the unpaid balance standing against their names ; and the 
description of the imperial forces ( infantry, cavalry and ele 
phants ) that received their salary directly from the treasury . " $ 11 
As in earlier periods, a very 

very important Department 
of the government was the Atthavana or the Revenue 
Department. It maintained complete registers for the extent 
and boundaries of villages and other administrative units, the 
names of persons who owned lands and the extent of such 
lands, besides particulars of the revenue due to the government 
from the land owners and villages . It is possible that a 
section of the Department had to attend to matters relating 
to the amaranayakas, such as the complement of troops which 
each of them had to maintain , the extent of land granted to 
them , and the amount of their contributions to the imperial 
exchequer. Probably it had also to see if the amaranayakas 
discharged their military and financial obligations properly . 19 
The Atthavana as a Department is mentioned in a Vijayanagar 
inscription of about 1515.918 

Another Department of the government related to the trea 
suries of which there appear to have been at least four. One was 
the Small Treasury of which , according to the Rayavācakamu , 
one Allalanātha was the Samprati during the days of Krsnadēva 
Rāya.14 The second treasury was apparently called the Big 


211. , A.S.P.P. , III , p . 29 . 
212. Ibid ., pp . 30-33 . 
£ 13 . E.C. , XI , JI . 7 . 
214. A.S.P.P., III , p . 29 . 
19 
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Treasury which Paes describes as follows : " The previous kings 
of this place for many years past have held it a custom to main 
tain a treasury which treasury , after the death of each is kept 
locked and sealed in such a way that it cannot be seen by any 
one , nor opened, nor do the kings who succeeded to the kingdom 
open them or know what is in them . They are not opened 
except when the kings have great need , and thus the kingdom 
has great supplies to meet its needs." 215 The Rayavācakamu 
apparently refers to this treasury when it says : Wealth which 
Vidyāranya buried for the emperor at the time of the foundation 
of the capital, amounts to g6 crores and 56 lakhs of varahas. The 
value of jewellery amounts to 4 crores of varāhas ; the precious 
stones ( of nine varieties ) are valued at 6 crores of varahas. 
Besides , the money which the previous emperor deposited in the 
treasury after defraying their expenses amounts to 19 crores and 
56 lakhs of varāhas." 216 Of the two treasuries, since the bigger 
one contained only the hoarded wealth of the Empire , it was 
apparently the smaller one that was directly connected with the 
administration . Probably it had control over the mint ; and that 
is suggested by the account of Abdur Razzāk which says : “ The 
usage of the country is that at a stated period anyone throughout 
the whole empire carried to the mint the revenue which is due 
from him , and whoever has money due to him from the exchequer 
receives an order upon the mint. The sipahis receive their pay 
every four months, and no one has an assignment granted to him 
on provinces." 911 


Besides the above two , there were two other treasuries , the 
Golden Treasury and the Diamond Treasury , 218 each of them 
under a Secretary. The Secretary of the former in 1527 was one 


215. Sewell , op . cit ., p . 282. 


216. A.S.P.P. , III , p . 29 


217. Elliot, op. cit., IV , p . 109 . 


218. 387 of 1920 . 
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Rāyasam Timmarasa .21. The Manīkkappandāram kappan of a Pal 
lava inseription was obviously the Superintendent of the Diamond 
Treasury 2134. But none of the Secretaries of the four Treasuries 
was of Ministerial rank . During the days of Acyuta Rāya the 
lord of the Treasuries was one Timmappa also called Timmap 
payya.220 His office was of Ministerial rank , obviously because 
he had control over various treasuries . 


Another Department related to the religious endowments and 
charity . The Āmuktamalyada mentions an officer who was in 
charge of temple properties and other charitable endowments .121 
The management of the temple affairs appears to have been sepa 
rated from the general administration definitely during the days 
of Krsnadēva Rāya who issued an order saying , " all grants are to 
be taken care of by Allappa, the agent of the temple of the God . 
He will take possession of them , and appointing such temple 
servants as he wishes, will continue the temple services from time 
to time ; the Pārupatyagar has no authority to enquire into the 
affairs of the temple. Allappa will be the agent of the temple 
and no one else . " 222 

The Rayavācakamu refers to a certain 
Dharmāsanam Dharmayya as an officer of Vira Narasimha." 
Probably from the nature of his official designation it is permis 
sible to assume that he was in charge of the Judicial Department 
also . Along with that he was the Superintendent of the Brahma 
deyas. An inscription yields the information that the Dharmaparu 
patyagāra of Aliya Rāmarāja ordered the production of a copy of 
the danaśāsana made by Krsnadēva Rāya to the temple of 
Vitthala for consultation before issuing orders in connection 
with certain lands of the temple . 224 Probably the Department 
came into existence from the days of Krsnadeva Rāya . 


219. 218 of 1920 . 
2199. 17 of 1899 . 
220.179 of 1913 ; E.C. , IX , Cp . 74 , 152 and 155 . 
22. Canto IV . V. 218 . 
222. E.C. , IV , Cn . 99 . 
223. A.S.P.P. , III , pp . 12 - 13 . 
224. E.C. , XI , Mk.I. 


CHAPTER IV 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


SECTION I 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 


The success of a government depends, among other things , on 
sound finance , for, without it no good government is possible . 
This was well understood in ancient and mediæval India , 
and the treasury was counted as one of the seven elements of 
the State . On the importance of the exchequer the Kural says : 
* There is nothing so worthy as wealth which has the quality 
of giving worth even to worthless men and again , " make 
wealth , for there is no other munition of war so effective. There 
is no sharper sword with which to cut the pride and confidence 
of the enemy . 

It was very probably on account of the 
importance of finance and the military for the stability of the 
government that the kings were required to keep them under 
their control.2 


" 1 


The revenue systems of the south , while resembling those 
of the northern India in their broad outline present many distinc 
tive features which alone would justify their independent 
treatment." The varied material for a study of the revenue 
Tesources of the government during the period under study are 
found scattered in the hundreds of inscriptions, indigenous literary 
works and travellers accounts , but a proper study of the subject 
is particularly difficult because the terms used in them are inmany 
cases obscure and obsolete . There are for instance found in the 
inscriptions, technical expressions like kadamai, kudimai, ayam , 


1. Ch . 76 . 
2. Amukta ., IV , v . 232. 
3. Goshal, Hindu Revenue Systems, p. 165. 
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magamai, kāņikkai, katnam , vari, pattam , irai, kattāyam , 
dandam , manru , etc., some of which have only slight variations 
in import. Besides , even in one and the same inscription are 
mentioned taxes and obligations due to the government along 
side of contributions of a local or social nature payable for 
specific local or social or communal purposes. Such multiplicity 
of taxes recurs throughout the different periods of the history of 
South India with only slight variations pointing out the almost 
unbroken continuity of the same taxation system in the country . 
The evidence supplied on the subject by the accounts of the 
foreign travellers is essentially imperfect and one -sided , for , usually 
visiting as they did at unequal intervals mainly the urban areas , 
their observations were generally confined to the duties and taxes 
levied in the towns. Their knowledge or interest in the rural 
areas was very little , and hence they have not given much useful 
information about rural economy or the revenue and taxation 
system in such areas . 


For purposes of convenient study the different incomes of 
the government may be grouped as follows :-( 1 ) Land Revenue , 
( 2 ) Property Tax , ( 3 ) Profession and Poll Taxes, ( 4 ) Commercial 
Taxes, ( 5 ) Taxes on Industries, (6 ) Military Contributions, 
( 7 ) Social and Communal Taxes and Judicial Fines etc. Besides , 
the government got revenue ( not in the nature of a tax ) from 
forests and Crown lands , by the working of salt - pans, mines 
and mint , and by taking possession of unclaimed property and 
treasure troves to mention only a few . 


( I ) LAND REVENUE 

Principles of Assessment 

One of the chief concerns of the government was the 
assessment and collection of revenue ; and during the entire 
period of our study the main source of revenue that went to 
fill the coffers of the government was the land - tax , which in 
an agricultural country like India has been , as it still continues 
to be, the mainstay of the financial system . Sufficient infor 
mation is not available regarding the method adopted by the 
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government in the early centuries of the Christian era with 
regard to the fixing of assessment on land . But for later 
periods evidence of a reliable nature is available. Though it is 
difficult to form any clear idea about the method of assessment 
under the early dynasties like the Kadambas and the Pallavas, 
it is reasonable to assume that lands were measured even then 
for such purposes, for some of their inscriptions mention certain 
linear measurements . 


Thc Prakrt and early Sanskrit charters of the Pallavas 
refer to the units of land like the plough , nivartana or the 
pattika . The term a plough of land , indicated a particular 
area of land which could be conveniently cultivated with a 
plough and a pair of bulls within a given time , as may be inferred 
from the use of the term hala satasahasra ( one hundred thousand 
ox ploughs of land ) used in the Hirahadagalli plates. The 
nivartana indicated the extent of land bounded by a line travelled 
by a person starting from a particular point and coming back to 
it within a specified time. But its exact area is not known 
and it is likely to have varied with the swiftness of the person 
going round the land . Probably it was the same as the pattika 
( Sk . ) or patti ( Tamil) both of which indicated a piece of land 
sufficient for a sheep - fold . The pādagam was another unit of 
measurement the connotation of which probably varied from 
place to place and time to time . It denoted a whole village, or 
a part of a village or only a part of the cultivable land in a village ." 
According to an inscription , the padagam was equal to 240 kulis 


4. E.I. , I , p . 6 , I.II. 

5. See for a reference to the nivartana, the Hiragadagalli 
plates ( Ibid ., 1 , p . 9 : 1.A. , V , p . 50. ) 

6. Compare the terms sāmānya nivartana duayamaryādaya 
( Sk . ) and sāmānya irandu pattipadiyāl, both occurring in the Kasa 
kudi plates ( S.I.I. , II , pp . 351 , 352 ) . 

7. 3, 5 , 31 , 72 and so of 1898 ; S.I.I., IV , Nos . 285 , 287 , 314 , 
356 and 365 . 
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of land . Among the measuring rods we hear of those of four, 
twelve and sixteen spans in length ." Under the Kadambas the 
nivartana, matta , and kamma were the units of land measure , and 
of them the last one appears to have been the smallest.10 Some 
of the Satakarni inscriptions refer to an officer called the rajjuka 
(holder of a rope ) suggestive of his duties , namely, measurement 
and survey of lands. Poles varying widely in length seem to have 
been used for the purpose , such as those that measured 13 spans , 
or those that had the length of the royal standard ." 


11 


The inscriptions of the Gangas refer to the bherundapole ,1 * 
the Ganga pole is the kaccavi pole , varisaik -kõl," the danda 
or the staff of the royal standard , besides those that were 18. 
spans, and those that were 36 steps and 48 steps . 


18 


But when one comes to the days of the Cālas, Pandyas and 
the Vijayanagar kings one is able to form a clearer idea about the 
different methods adopted with regard to assessment on land . 
Cultivated land appears to have been classified into at least two 
groups, wet and dry , though some inscriptions mention a third 


8. II of 1898 ; S.I.I. , VI , 294 . 
9. 7 of 1898 ; S.1.1 ., VI , 290 . 

10. E.I. , V , p . 8 ; VI , p . 15 ; XIII , p . 58 ; E.C , V. Bl. 245 ; 
VII , Sk . 120 , etc. 

II . J.B.B.R.A.S. , IX , p . 276 ; E.I. , XIII , p . 175 . 


12 . 


E.C. , VII , Sk . 120 . 


13. Ibid ., VI , Tk . 45 . 


14. Ibid ., VIII , Sb . 317 . 


15. Ibid ., X , Kl . 44 . 


16. Ibid ., VII , Ci . 64. 


17. Ibid ., X , Mb . 49 . 


18. Ibid ., V. Ak . 12 , 13 . 
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group also namely the forest. In the levy of taxes on wet lands 
some important factors appear to have been taken into account 
such as the fertility of the soil, the nature of the crop grown and 
the probable vield from land, the facilities for irrigation , and the 
tenure . Some inscriptions refer to eight, twelve and fourteen 
classes of land from the point of view of their fertility ( taram ). 
Some others mention that the crops were first examined , and after 
the grant of exemption to wasteland and chafi, taxes were levied 
at specified rates on each unit of land . For instance , it is recorded 
in an inscription of Māravarman Vikrama Pandya that seven 
kalams of paddy were collected from each mā of land, three 
fourths of it on land on which kuruvai paddy was grown and half 
on land grown with paddy sown in Tulā . According to another 
inscription three kalams were collected from each mā of land 
provided it yielded at least forty kalams by a specified measure and 
assessed at that rate.92 It is possible that lands were not counted 
for purposes of taxation if the yield fell below a particular level 
probably due to various reasons such as death in planting 
(nattuppal), yield of only blighted grains ( šāvi) and other kinds 
of damages (alivu ). Again difference was made between paddy 
fields, uncultivated waste ( newly brought under cultivation ) , 
forests reclaimed , kadaippa lands (lands on which only the last 
crop was raised ) and lands irrigated by lifting water . It was also 
taken into account whether they were wet lands or padugaittakku 
( banks of rivers) on which were grown plantain and sugar 
cane, or ordinary lands on which vegetables and cereals were 
grown. ” 

Likewise distinction was made between wet crops . 
raised on wet lands and wet crops raised on dry lands. 


19. S.I.I., III, p . 25 . 
20. 262 of 1913 ; 207 of 1919 ; 343 of 1917 : 386 of 1903 . 

21. 587 and 588 of 1915 ; Rep ., 1916 , para 27. See also I.P.S ... 
Nos . 116 and 305 . 

22. 39 of 1924 ; Rep ., 1924 , para 38. 
23. M.E.R. , 1915 , Rep ., para 44 , 4. I. 
24. 59 of 1914 : Rep ., 1915 , para 44 . 
25. 91 of 1918 ; Rep ., para 68. 
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96 


Dry crops were also taxed . Here too some distinction was 
made between dry crops raised on dry lands and dry crops raised 
on wet lands. 

In fixing the assessment on dry lands as on wet 
lands, were taken into consideration factors like the particular 
cultivation that was made on them , what trees were planted or 
what minor cultivation of things like sugarcanie (karumbı ) turmeric 
(mañjal) ginger ( iñji) etc., was carried on ." Garden lands also 
appear to have been taxed , 25 


Though in theory all cultivable land was subject to taxation 
by the government, certain places in each village, such as the 
village site, temples, the quarters occupied by the lower classes 
and artisans, tanks , the courtyard and flower gardens attached to 
temples, threshing floor, the village grazing ground , the saline 
earth , the land on the bed of a river, the land where breaches had 
taken place, lands which were marshy and therefore could not be 
cultivated and the cremation grounds were exempted from taxa 
tion . Such lands as were not subject to taxation were distingui 
shed from the lands that were assessed . In Cõla times the assessed 
lands were known as taram perra and the non -assessed lands as 
taramili or alavil ningal lands.30 


Methods of Assessment 

Different methods appear to have been followed with regard 
to making assessment on land . One of them was the levy 
of a tax at a particular rate on a given unit of crop produced 
from land . Usually the unit for assessment in mediæval South 
India was a mā which was one - twentieth of a vēli, and the assess 
ment appears to have been different for different crops. The 
following table may give us some idea about the practice : 


26. 91 of 1918 ; Rep ., para 68 . 
27. E.I., XVIII , p . 139 . 
28. 510 of 1921; Rep ., para 43 
29. S.I.I. , II , pp . 4 , 53 and 59 . 
30. 3 of 1935-36 ; Rep ., para 43 . 
20 


"Unitof assessment 


Rate 


Totaltaxonvēli 


Date 


District 


Croporland 


100kalam31 


IIIA.D.Tanjore 1222A.D. 

Pudukkottai 


veli ma 


paddy paddy(wintercrop) sugarcane paddykuruvai sesamum 


100kalam 2kalam+tiram40kalam+5tiram 2kalam+tiram40kalam+5tiram Ikalam+tiramam20kalam+2)tiram ItūniandIpadakku10kalam-Iftiram and1/16tiram 

tokalam 


3 


83 


1325 


Ramnad 


mā mā mā ma mã 


>> 


tinai varagu paddy kuruvaiinAdi landsgrowingvaragu landsyieldingsesamum landsyieldingtinai paddy Uncultivatedwasteland broughtundercultivation ofpaddy Forestreclaimed kadaippalandsandlands irrigatedbybalingwater. 


3kalam 

60kalam ifkalam 

30kalam Ikalam 

30ralam kalam 

15kolam 
kalam 

15kalamsa 50kalam+:panam50kalom 40kalam 

40kalan 


11 


vēli 


1429 


Tanjore 


3 


vēli vēli 


20kalam 20kalam 


20kalam 20kalam36 


wetlands 


S.Arcot 


mā 


20panam 


400panam" 


1504 


31.S.I.I.,II,No.4. 


32.1.P.S.,260. 


33.39of1924;Rep.,para38. 35.247of1916;Rep.para64. 


34.59of1914;Rep.,1915,para54: 
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Though there is evidence to show that this method was 
prevalent in different parts of South India , the inscriptions con 
taining the details do not say anything about the quality of the 
land or the total yield from it . 


But a few inscriptions throw some light on the relation bet 
ween the yield from land and the tax payable by it to the 
government. We are told for instance in an epigraph of 1325 
that the kadamai was to be paid in paddy at the rate of 3 
kalams per mā of land yielding 40 kalams from which it may be 
presumed that the rate of tax was 3/40, an abnormally low rate.S 


Another important method of assessment on wet land appe 
ars to have been the sowing capacity of a unit of land . In many 
inscriptions of the Kannada districts the terms kolagas and puttis 
occur and they mean that so many kolagas or puttis of seeds 
were required to be sown for raising crops on a piece of land . 
Likewise in the Telugu inscriptions the term tam ( a cubic mea 
sure) occurs, which means that so many tūms of seeds were requi 
red to be sown for raising crops on a piece of land . In a particu 
lar case it is said for instance that the assessment on a tim of 
land was eight varāhas . 

S ? In some cases the method of assessment 
on dry lands seems to have been similar to the one mentioned 
above, though the unit of measurement was slightly different . 

In some inscriptions is found the term khanduga with reference 
to dry land which means that a unit of land had the sowing 
capacity of a khanduga.S * 


It 


appears that at least from the days of the imperial Colas 
assessment was made after a careful survey and measurement of 


36. 39 of Rep ., 1924 , para 38 . 


37. 21 of 1927-28 . 


38. E.C., X , Kl. 39. See Narasinga Rao , Ullal, A Kisamwar 
Glossary, pp . 164-65 for the different meanings of the term ; also Sale 
tore , Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, II, p. 442. 
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the cultivated lands. Land surveys were undertaken from time 
to time, because there arose discrepancies between the lands 
actually owned by an individual and the lands owned by him 
according to the records of the government. The reasons for that 
state of affairs appear to have been many . In some cases records 
relating to land rights were not properly maintained ; some ryots 
encroached on pathways, canal bunds and other public places. 
Occasionally the courses of rivers changed on account of inun 
dation or other causes, damaged the boundary lines of the fields 
and the cultivated land became silted up . The fertility of the 
soil also must have changed with the passage of time necessitating 
the reclassification and reassessment of the lands.39 


The first systematic survey of the cultivable lands in the 
Cola Empire for purposes of assessment appears to have been 
undertaken in 1002 during the reign of Rājarāja , and the small 
errors that had probably crept into the registers were rectified 
two years later by a fresh survey of the land , “ measuring of the 
earth " . The officer under whose supervision , the survey opera 
tions appear to have been conducted was the Sēnāpati, Kuravan 
Rājarāja Mahārājan, who bore the title Ulagalandān , probably on 
account of his large part in the work .. Another person who is 
said to have taken part in the land survey was one Tiruvadiga ! 
Śättan. 41 The rods by which the lands were measured were 
ulagalanda kõl, sirrambala -kkõl and pangitta kõl each of which 
appears to have been sixteen spans in length ." The largest 
revenue unit was the vēli which was divided into smaller ones 
like the ma, kuli, kāni, mukkani, araikkani, muntirigai, etc. The 
elaborateness and correctness of the measurements are borne out 
by the minutest details regarding the division of lands contained 
in the records. From the inscriptions found on the walls of the 


39. 113 of 1927. 

40. 624 - A of 1902 ; S.I.I., VIII, No. 223 ; 44 of 1907 : M.E.R., 
1913 , Rep . para 21 . 

41. 199 of 1917 ; Rep ., 1918 , para 25 . 
42. S.I.I., II , p . 62 . 
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Bșhadisvara temple at Tanjore we learn that land as small in 
extent as 

of a vēli was measured and assessed fox 
52,428,800,000 
revenue.us 


In the sixteenth year of the reign of Kulottunga I ( 1086 A.D. ) 
there appears to have been a re -survey of the lands, the reasons 
for which , however, are not known . The mention of " a rod 
equal to the royal foot ( śrīpāda ) which measured the whole 
world ” . contained in an inscription is apparently a reference to 
the measuring unit used in the land re - survey undertaken during 
the days of Kulottunga I. Very probably the royal foot served 
as the unit of measurement. 


Towards the close of the reign of Vikrama Cola again ( 1134 
A.D. ) there appears to have been carried out a fresh land re - survey 
at least in parts of the Cola Empire. But the circumstances 
under which the re - survey was made are not known." There seems 
to have been a still another re - survey of the lands in 1216, towards 
the end of the reign of Kulottunga III , but the reasons for and 
the nature of the re - survey made at the time are also not 
known . 


Land surveys appear to have been made from time to time in 
the Karnāțaka area also . Reference is made in inscriptions to 
khandugas, solagas and koľagas of wet and dry lands. Measuring 
rods of definite lengths also appear to have been used during the 
period . It is said , for instance, that about A.D. 1100 lands were 


43. M.E.R. 1900 , Rep ., para 25 ; S.I.I. , II , p . 62 . 


44. 125 of 1896 ; 84 of 1897 ; 272 of 1907 . 


45. 87 of 1900 ; S.I.1 ., VII , No 96. 


46. 188 and 216 of 1908 ; Rep ., 1909, para 52 . 


47. E.C. , II, No. 335 . 
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measured by poles of 18 spans. Some measuring rods are also 
specifically mentioned , such as the bherundagale and drohara 
malla , but it is not possible to form any clear idea about their 
exact length . 


According to a number of traditions current in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries a regular land survey of the Empire 
was made by Krspadēva Rāya of Vijayanagar and the 
system of assessment in force under the Bījāpūr and the 
Maratha governments was derived from the times of the Ana 
gundi or Vijayanagar kings. Rice, after a careful study of the 
Mackenzie Manuscripts came to the conclusion that " in the time 
of Krishna Raya and Achyuta Raya the revenues of the Vijaya 
nagar State were first reduced to a regular form checked by 
ordinances, and a system of accounts and management introduced , 
calculated to improve the revenue of the empire gradually in 
yearly amount without distressing the inhabitants." 51 The above 
traditional account is confirmed by an inscription of Krsnadēva 
Rāya dated A.D. 1513 which mentions a gift of land " according to 
former measurement." 59 From the above inscription it appears 
that there were two measurements at the time, an earlier 
one and a later one. The second one appears to have come 
into force apparently in the early years of the reign of Krsna 
dēva Rāya. But it is not possible to know anything about 
the circumstances under which the fresh survey was undertaken 
then or whether the survey was made over the whole Empire 
or only a part of it. 


48. E.C., IV , Yd . 28 . 


49. 1.A., IV , p . 181 ; 83 of 1912 . 


50. Ellis, I.A., XV , pp . 269-70. 


51. Mysore Gazetteer, I , p. 578 . 


52. E.C., III, Nj . 195 . 
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The central government appears to have made attempts from 
time to time to reform the system of land measurement and 
introduce a uniform standardised measure with a view to simplify 
and increase the efficiency of the land revenue administration . In 
some Cola inscriptions we get reference to the maligaikkõl ( the rod 
of the palace ,) while later in the Vijayanagar period mention is 
made of a rod twenty feet in length both of which were adopted 
by the respective governments as the standard ones . We are told 
in a Vijayanagar inscription, for instance, that in the Magadaiman 
dalam lands were measured for revenue purposes by a rod eighteen 
feet in length and assessment made. The practice affected the raja 
garam ( government) and gave room for theft and ruin . It was there 
fore thought that if two more feet were added to the old measuring 
rod, the tax would become easy of payment, and the cultivators 
would be able to pay the demands of the government. Therefore 
the government fixed the length of the measuring rod at twenty 
feet.” But such attempts at standardisation did not meet with 
much success and local variations continued to prevail through 
out. Thus in the Cola period we hear of the existence of rods 
measuring sixteen ," fourteen , twenty ,56 and twelve 7 feet 
besides others which had specific names , such as kadigaik 
kalattu -kkol," śrī -pada - köl, 5. maligai- kkāl so etc. Likewise in the 
Vijayanagar period there were in the Empire a number of rods 


53. 97 of 1918 ; Rep ., para 69 . 


54. 261 of 1902 ; S.I.I. , VII , No. 889 ; 344 of 1912 ; 18 of 1922 . 


55. 229 of 1910 . 


56. 413 of 1922 . 


57. 104 of 1928 . 


58. 160 and 172 of 1921. 


59. 87 of 1900 . 


60. 99 of 1914 ; 102 of 1925 . 
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different from one another in length as a result of which much 
difficulty must have been experienced in fixing a uniform rate 
of assessment on land in the different parts of the Empire . 


Rates of Assessment 


The rates of assessment on cultivated land must have 
varied with time and place though some definite principles 
appear to have been followed by the government in the matter 
of the levy of taxes. Writers on the subject are not however 
agreed on the exact rates that prevailed during considerable 
periods in the history of South India . While some are inclined 
to believe that the tax must have been somewhere about one 
sixth of the produce from land , many others feel that the 
share demanded by the state could not have been below one 
third of the yield . Ellis for instance feels that the tax was 
always more than one - sixth or fourth permitted by the Sanskrit 


6r . Some of the important measuring rods in the Empire were 
the nädalavuköl ( 18 of 1899, A. D. 1365) at Tiruppukkuli in the 
Chingleput District : Rājavibhādan kõl ( 107 of 1923, A.D. 1374 ; 193 
of 1916 , A.D. 1438-39) respectively at Tiruppukkuli and Melottivākkam 
both in the same District; the panirandadikõl, the pole twelve feet long , 
( I. P.S., 685. A. D. 1388 ) in Tirumayyam in the Pudukkottai 
area ; gandarāyagandan kõl ( 357 of 1928-29, A.D. 1390 ) in and near 
Tiruppālaivanam in the Chingleput District ; māndya (Nel. Ins. C. P. 
I A.D. 1390-91) at Parachchūr in the Nellore District ; the padināradi 
köl, the pole sixteen feet long (I.P.S. , 687 ; A.D. 1391-2 ) at Kunnan 
dārköyil in the Pudukkottai area ; the Rājavibhādan ālapadinettadi kõl 
( 255 of 1894 ; S.I.I. , V , No.554 , A.D. 1429 ) at Tiruvaiyar in the Tanjore 
District the üñjalpārai savivutadi ( 583 of 1893 ) in and about Kolunju 
vadi in the Coimbatore District ; the measuring rod of 30 and 24 feet 
( 274 of 1916 ) in the South Arcot District; müvāyiravan kol about 
fifteen feet in length ( 249 of 1928-29, 15th Century ) in the South Arcot 
District ; tadi (I.P.S. , 715 , A.D. 1477 ) marked by a sign used in and 
around Kāraiyur in the Pudukkottai area , the standard rod of 34 feet 
in the South Arcot District ( 237 of 1916, 1504 ); a pole 32 feet long 
(Ne . Ins., C.P. 16 , A.D. 1515 ) used in the Nellore District ; a pole 
measuring 24 feet ( 51 of 1887 ; S.I.I. , IV , No. 50 in V , p.54 . A.D.1535 ) . 
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lawyers and adds : “ A general assessment was then introduced, 
grounded on the share allowed by law to the sovereign in 
landed produce one- sixth ; this has since, by successive additions , 
been considerably increased .” 62 Dr. Burnell thinks that in 
South India the king s dues seem however to have been 
often a half.65 Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar expresses the 
same view when he says : 

* There is ample evidence to prove 
that the land tax taken , not only by the Muhammadan but 
also by the Hindu sovereigns, was fully one -half of the gross 
produce. Manu s proportion of one-sixth ......must, if it ever 
was observed in practice, have for several centuries been 
exceeded , and half the gross produce come to be recognised as 
the legal rate.64 Largely based on later evidence of the seven 
teenth century , Sewell feels convinced that the rate of assess 
ment in the Vijayanagar Empire was fifty percent. Referring 
to the extreme south of the Peninsula , Bishop Caldwell remarks : 
" The established practice throughout this part of the peninsula 
has for ages been to allow the farmer one -half of the produce 
of his crop for the maintenance of his family and the re-culti 
vation of the land while the other is appropriated to the 
circar." 


P66 


Hayavadana Rao after examing the available data comes 
to the conclusion that taxation in the Vijayanagar period was 
high and observes : " It seems ...... that Vijayanagar taxation 
was about seven times that of the British , or about 42 percent, 


62. Replies, p . 4 ; referred to by Dr. Appadorai in his Economic 
Conditions of Southern India ( 1000-1500 ), Vol. II , p . 674. 


63. South Indian Palaeography, p . 112 , n . 3 . 


64. Memorandum on the Progress of the Madras Presidency during 
the last Forty Years of British Administration , p. 8 . 


65. India Before the English , p . 53 . 

66. See 1.A., XLV, p . 36 7. 74. For yet another view of the 
same kind see ibid ., LII , P. 194. 
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an estimate that agrees with the inference that the Vijayanagar 
kings quite disregarded Madhava s injunction of of the gross 
produce paid in cash and had in practice taken 50 percent of 


it. ” 67 


68 


Leaving aside the high testimony of the learned views of 
the writers mentioned above, one finds that there are two 
kinds of direct evidence on the subject , the first kind empha 
sising and reiterating the theoretical aspect of the question and 
the other describing the practical working of the assessment 
rates. The theoretical side may be said to be well illustrated by 
the prescription of Manu which was expected to be followed by 
all Hindu governments. According to that jurist the king was 
entitled to take usually one - sixth share of the gross yield from 
land , but it could be raised to a fourth or reduced to a 
twelfth as occasions may require. It is possible that the 
maxims laid down by Manu were familiar to the kings of South 
India from early times. Though it is not possible to form any 
clear idea about the prevailing rates of assessment in the 
Sangam age , it is interesting to find that the laws of Manu are 
said to have been followed by the Cola kings in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries . With such statements may be com 
pared the following advice of Madhavācārya who flourished in 
the early Vijayanagar period : " As the florist in the garden 
plucks blossoms successively put forth and does not eradicate 
the flowering shrub, so should the king drawing revenue from 
his subjects, take the sixth part from the actual produce ; like 
the maker of charcoal extirpating the tree burns the whole 
plant, let not the king so treat his subjects . ” 70 According to 
traditional accounts contained in late writings the share of the 


69 


67. I.A. , XLV , PP . 271-72 . 
68. Manu, Dharma śāstra, Ch . VII . 130 - 31 . 


69. S.I.I. , III , No. 28. 1. 7 ; No.30 , 1.35 ; No. 85 , 1. 2 . 
70. Madhavācārya, Parāśara Mādhaviya, I, 403. 
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state in the produce from land was one- sixth , of the Brahman 
one - twentieth and of the temple one - thirtieth , each of which 
was paid either in kind or its equivalent in money . Of the 
remaining three - fourths, one - fourth was retained by the culti 
vator for his share while the balance of the gross produce went to 
meet the expenses of cultivation . Further, according to some 
accounts, Vidyāranya the Minister of Harihara of the Vijayanagar 
dynasty published a manual for the the use of the officers of state 
largely founded on the text of Parāśara with an elaborate com 
mentary in which he discussed the assessment on land , and the 
principles of the conversion of the grain revenue into money . 
Assuming that the yield from land was twelve times the seeds 
sown he fixed the following proportions of thirty kuttis of paddy, 
the produce from 21 kuttis of land . 


72 


15 


To the landlord , 1 
To the cultivator, 1 
To the Sarcar, 1/6 
To the temples, 1/30 
To the Brahmans, 120 


5 


I 


I ] 


Total 30 Kuttis 


The shares of the temples and the Brahmans were collected and 
paid over to them by the sarcar and therefore the share payable 
by the landholder was really 1 of the gross produce . Details 
about the above arrangements are contained in the abstract of a 
series of records of the land assessment prepared by Sir Thomas 
Munro and commences with " the era of one formed by Hurry 
Roy , a Rajah of the Bijnugger Dynasty between the years 1334 and 
1347 and terminating with the reign of Tippo Sahib , thus tracing 
the several changes which it had undergone for a period of 400 
years.” From " the intelligent and able report of that officer 

that the tax on land which was assessed at fixed 
money rates, with reference to the quantity of rice equal to the 
quantity supposed to be necessary to sow it, remained fixed for 


it appears 
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two centuries and a half under the Vijayanagar government and 
amounted to less than a fourth of the gross produce . 


" 111 


But this evidence is not very helpful in estimating the rates 
of assessment in South India during the period . For one thing , it 
is comparatively late and largely based on traditional accounts ; 
and for another, works like the Parāśaramadhavīya deal more with 
the theoretical side of taxation than with the practical side of it ; 
and unless such indirect and less reliable evidences are corrobora 
ted by the evidence of contemporary inscriptions it is difficult to 
accept their value . 


The inscriptions that have any bearing on the subject are of 
two kinds, namely ( 1 ) those that contain details about the 
amount of produce claimed by the government as its share from a 
unit of land and ( 2 ) those that mention the share or proportion 
of produce demanded by government from the yield of land . The 
former group merely mentions the quantity of produce claimed by 
the government from a given unit of land , irrespective of the yield 
from it and hence it is of very little use for determining 
the rates of assessment , though it may be gathered from that 
class, that the assessment varied with the nature of the 

crop 

and 
the season of cultivation . The latter group specifies the propor 
tion fixed as the share of the government from what was grown 
on land . The system so described had some advantages, for 
irrespective of the productivity or the value of the land , of the 
vagaries of the seasons , the government took only a fixed 
proportion of the produce, often from the threshing floor 
itself, and hence it had no complications either for the 
cultivator or the government. But from the point of view of the 
public revenue the system suffered under a great disadvantage for 
the government depended for a bulk of its revenue on land whose 
yield however could not be certain . According to some inscrip 
tions at Tanjore of the time of Rājarāja the Great the share of 


71. The Fifth Report, II , pp . 79 and 447-48 ; Lieut. Colonel 
Mark Wilks, Historical Sketches of South India , PP . 95 ff ; Sturrock , 
South Canara Manual, pp . 94-6 . 
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the temple from devadana lands was at the standard rate of 100 
kalams per vēli of land ." Assuming that the fertility of land in 
the region was not far different from what it is now, 

it may 

be 
presumed that the demand was about a third of the yield from 
land . An inscription of A.D. 1325 mentions that the kadamai 
was payable in paddy at the rate of three kalams per ma of land 
yielding 40 kalams. If the correctness of the figures is not 
above question , it may be seen that the proportion of the yield 
demanded by the government was only 75 percent . It is however 
difficult to account for this low rate of assessment unless it is assu 
med , for instance, that there were some special reasons for the fixing 
of such exceptionally favourable rates at the time. 


The available evidence for the Vijayanagar period shows 
however that the share demanded by the government was as high 
as half of the produce. It is said for instance that at Tirumalai 
in the Chittoor District the Rajabhandāram took in about 1433 
A.D. two hundred panams for its half share while the Śrībhanda 
vam took the other half of the income from the Tiruvidaiyattam 
village of Sittakkuttai.** A few years later the devadānam lands 
in a place farther south are said to have paid to the provincial 
ruler a half- share of the produce." An inscription of 1481 records 
the fixing of the following rates of assessment : 


of the produce for kuruvai during winter ; 
for sesamum ( ellu ) and rāgi (kēlvaragu ) ; horsegram , green 

gram etc. , 
1/6 for millet ( varagu ) , śāmai, kambu and other crops 

cultivated on dry lands.76 


72. S..I.I . , II , Nos . 4 and 5 . 


73. 39 of 1924 ; Rep ., para 38 . 


74. T. T.D.I. , No. 209 . 


75. 1.P.S., 711 . 


76. Ibid ., 819 . 
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It may be taken , however, that the prescription of writers like 
Manu and Madhavācārya that one -sixth of the produce from land 
was to go to the ruler was not a dead - letter for the additional 
charges or demands made by the government were apparently 
calculated to cover the expenses incurred by it in supplying water 
for agricultural purposes , maintaining a staff of local officials in 
charge of local affairs and religious institutions like temples and 
mathas. Inscriptions mention taxes like katte, kaluve, kere , 
nārnilakkašu , nārküli etc. which were obviously collected by the 
government for the purpose of maintaining irrigation works ; 
taxes like arimukkai, etuttukkottai, kankāni, kanakkavari, naduk 
kāval, pattolakāśu , padikkaval ( kāvalpēru ), nirūpaccambad (!)am , 
talaiyarikkam , tandalirkkadamai , vettittaniyal, vettippudavai etc. , 
which were apparently collected for the support of the village 
officers and contributions like the kārtligai arisi, karttigai kāśu, 
karttigai - ppaccai, magamai, ubhaiyam , ajīva kasu , etc. , which were 
taken and distributed by the government to temples, religious 
institutions and Brahmans, besides some customary demands 
made by the government such as nallerudu , narkidā , narpasu , 
ercoru , etc., to meet the requirements of the royal officers on tour. 


When these different taxes earmarked for specific purposes 
were collected along with land revenue proper, naturally the 
total demand made by the government from land may be calcu 
lated to have been heavy. But the land tax as such was only a 
part, though probably a substantial part, of the taxes collected . 


But it is difficult to form any clear idea about the rates of 
assessment on agricultural lands from the information that we get 
regarding the total income of the state from specified areas during 
certain periods. Rice for instance says that the total income of 
the Vijayanagar government was eighty -one crores of avakoti 
cakras or pagodas, an estimate that was based on the evidence of 
a few manuscripts in the Mackenzie Collection ." According to 
the Karnatakarajakka ! savistara caritam or a General History of 


77. Rice, Mys. Gax ., I , P 578 * . I. 
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the Indian Peninsula , the total amount paid by Eastern Karnātaka 
(as distinguished from Mysore and other areas ) to the government 
by way of revenue during the days of Krsnadēva Rāya of Vijaya 
nagar was three crores of rupees." Varthema notes that he had 
heard that the Vijayanagar king possessed a revenue of 12,000 
pardai per day ." According to Paes the king of Vijayanagar put 
in his treasury every year ten million pardaos after retaining suffi 
cient money for the expenses of himself and the houses of his 12,000 
wives.so Nuniz says that the feudal nobles got annually an in 
come of 12,00,00,000 pardaos of which half was paid to the king . $ 1 
The Burhan - i -Masir contains the information that the revenue of 
<< the accursed infidel " Sadāśiva Rāya was 12,00,00,000 huns. 
With the above statements may be compared the following 
observation of Antoine Vico about the Madurai country , at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century . He says : " The 
great Nayak of Madura and those of Tanjore and Gingi are 
themselves tributaries of Bisnagar, to whom they pay or have to 
pay each an annual tribute of six to ten million francs ." 
ing as are the above calculations by contemporary writers regard 
ing the total income of the state from particular regions, they do 
not throw any useful light on the rates of assessment in South 
India during the period . 


39 


» 88 Interest 


2 . 


PROPERTY TAX 


As in many modern countries, a tax was levied in ancient 
and mediæval India on all property , movable and immovable , 
though one may perceive an essential difference in the principle 
underlying the demand . While in the modern period , the annual 


78. Taylor, Catalogue Raisonne, III , p . 39 . 
79. Jones , Varthema , p . 129 . 
80. Sewell, op . cit ., p . 282 . 


81. Ibid ., p . 373 . 
82. 1.A. , L , P. 143 . 
83. R. Satyanatha Ayyar , The Nayaks of Madura, p . 293. 
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income or the rental value of the property is the basis for assess 
ment, in ancient and mediæval times the whole property 
itself, irrespective of the income from it , was taken into considera 
tion for fixing the tax . Among properties were included houses , 
house - sites , treasure troves , springs, cows , bulls, sheep , carts, 
horses etc. The rates of taxes must have varied from place to 
place and time to time.54 It may be of interest to note that 
unoccupied houses were exempt from taxation . 


83 


3. PROFESSION TAXES 


A considerable part of the income of the government was 
derived from the taxes on the different professions, for there was 
practically no profession that was left untaxed . As in the case of 
the tax on property , this tax must have varied from profession to 
profession and time to time . That apart, it appears that the 
principle of taxation in the case was not the income of the person 
concerned, but the fact that he was born in a particular commu 
nity and expected to follow the occupation of the community. 
An interesting point that may be noted is that the practice 
persisted all through the period under study though the terms 
used to specify them differed from period to period. Thus, for 
instance , the tax on the potter was one that was collected from 
him both for the profession or occupation he followed and for the 
tirigai or wheel which he used in his work . The tax on the 
washerman , kallayams , included the one on the stone he used for 


86 


84. 272 of 1913 ; 585 of 1919 : 59 of 1914 ; Rep ., 1915 , para 44 : 
I of 1918 Rep ., para 69 ; 335 of 1921 ; E.C. , IV , Yl . 62 and Cn 97 ; 
203 of 1921 ; Rep ., para 41 ; E.I., VIII , p . 304 ; E.C. , VII , Sk . 241 ; 
373 of 1916 , Rep ., 1917 , para 47 etc. 

85. 59 of 1914 : Rep ., 1915 , para 44 . 

86. E.I., XVII , p . 177 ; the suggestion that the tirigaiāyam was 
a tax on the sale of mundirigai (cashew nuts ) or common grapes is 
apparently wrong . 

87. It is equally unlikely that the kallāyam was a tax payable 
for quarrying stones from hills ( ibid ). 
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doing his work , while the one on the barber the one on the razor 
( karivi) that he used . In the Pallava period the tax on the washerman 
was called the paraikkāņam , while in the Cola period it was called 
the vannār pārai." Likewise the tax on the toddy drawer included 
also the one on the ēni ( ladder ) that he used while that on the 
dancing girls included the one on the looking glasses also.99 

As 
many other taxes , the tax on the professions appears to have been 
very elaborate as may be seen from the fact that the tax on the 
weavers alone was at least of four kinds, namely, accutari, parait 
tari, sālikattari and the tacakattari . Unless otherwise mentioned 
the profession tax may be taken to have been an annual one.91 It 
is obvious that the tax was paid only in cash , for it was essentially 

on incomes , as is indicated by such expressions as 
kāśāyavargam and kāśayakkuļi appearing in some inscriptions." 
If all the members of a family were engaged in a profession like 
oil pressing or fishing, then the whole family was taxed instead of 
the head or the most important earning member of the family ." 


one 


92 


Among the different professionals that were taxed were the 
weaver , blacksmith , silver or goldsmith , potter, barber, washerman 
oil monger, fisherman , shepherd or cattle breeder , toddy drawer, 
temple drummer , as also any other similar servant , dancing girl , 
shoe maker, painter, village headman , member of the village 
council etc. Even farm servants and other agricultural workers 


88. As in the case of the kallāyam mentioned above the paraik 
kāņam has been interpreted to mean " a tax on quarries . " But it is 
better it is taken as a tax on washermen , for reference is made to such 
a tax in subsequent periods also . 


89. E.C. , VII , Sk . 295 . 


90. 318 of 1909 ; Rep ., 1910 , para 54 .. 
91. 207 of 1922 ; Rep ., para 45 ; 293 of 1911 ; Rep ., 1912 , para . 


51 . 


92. 140 of 1915 ; Rep ., 1916 , para 66 ; 491 of 1926 , Rep . 1927 
para 87 . 


93. 294 of 1910 . 
22 
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were not exempt from such taxation . Among the castes that 
were taxed were the Brahmans, Vanniyas, Madigas etc. Even 
the paradesis ( sojourners) do not appear to have escaped taxation . 
To this 

group of taxes may be added a few others like the pillai 
vari, āļvari and the përkadamai which were apparently in the 
nature of a poll tax and were collected from certain classes of 


94 


people . 


Some professionals appear to have been the recipients of special 
favours during certain periods in the history of South India by 
way of remission of taxes by the government. The barbers , for 
instance , were shown such favours by the Vijayanagar Emperor 
Sadāśiva Rāya. A number of inscriptions which record the 
remission have the figures of the barber s instruments like the 
razor, the strap , mirror and the scissors.95 


4. COMMERCIAL TAXES 


Excise duties and taxes on trade constituted a considerable 
part of the income of the government. Rice divides the duties 
on articles of trade into three heads, sthaladayam , mārgādayam 
and māmūlādāyam . Under the first head came the duties on 
goods imported to be sold at one place ; under the second came 
the duties levied on goods in transit through a district ; under the 
third came the duties levied on goods exported to foreign coun 
tries . " According to another classification , they were of two 
kinds, hejjunka or perjunka or persunka duties on import articles 
of trade and kirukulašunka , duties on miscellaneous articles in 
which transactions were small.97 All kinds of goods even 
fire wood and straw paid these duties excepting glass rings, brass 


66 


94. I.P.S., 711, 733 and 784. 
95. E.C., VI ., Tk . 13 ; M.E.R., 1926 , para 43. 
96. Rice, Mysore Gazettety, I , p . 583. 
97. E.C. , VII , Sk . 297 ; 144 of 1913. 
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pots, and soap balls . " ** Contemporary inscriptions mention various 
articles which were subject to such duties , and among them were 
horses , cattle, asses, grain , cloth, eggs , vegetables, fish , betel , 
cloves , metals, pulses, fruits, etc. Among the places where these 
taxes were collected were rest houses, watersheds, market towns, 
and roads frequented by people and salt beds. Describing the 
conditions in the Vijayanagar Empire, Nuniz says: “ The duties in 
this land being ( are ) very great; since nothing comes through the 
gates that does not pay duty , even men and women as well as 
headloads and merchandise." 99 It is obvious that the gross 
income from that source must have been large. The city of 
Nāgalāpura is said to have yielded annually forty -two thousand 
pardaos by way of duties collected on articles of merchandise 
that came into the city . 


The business centres in South India were many, and if Nāga 
lāpura alone contributed so much it is possible to infer that the 
total yield from that source must have been large. It is however 
interesting to note that the duties were levied only on articles 
that were sold . It appears that the taxes were leased out to bid 
ders in different places 100 and hence they must have varied from 
place to place . Usually the " renters took various measures 
frequently for increasing the perquisites of their respective chaukis 
at the expense of others . For instance , they advanced money to 
some of the merchants requiring only one half of the duty which 
was paid by others, thus encouraging them to come by their kattes 
( custom houses ) , where they paid reduced customs, with a view 
to inducing others to follow the same route ......When one farmer 
demanded ten pagodas for a hundred loads another took only two 
pagodas and their rates widely differed as collected at various 
places. These farmers, from the collections of the customs on 
different descriptions of goods and trades, paid the amount of the 
agreed rent to the Sarcar, reserving the profits which were more 


98. Rice, op . cit ., I , p . 583. 
99. Sewell , op . cit ., pp . 363 - 4 . 
100. E.C. , VII , Sh . 30 . 
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or less considerable according to circumstances . " 101 Referring to 
a particular gate in Vijayanagar that was rented out, Nuniz says : 

This gate is rented out for 12,000 pardaos each year and no man 
can enter it without paying just what the renters ask , country 
folk as well as strangers .........and every day there enter through 
these gates 2,000 oxen and every one of these pays three vintees 
except certain polled oxen without horns which never pay any 
thing in any part of the realm . ” 102 The octroi duties collected 
at different places must have pressed heavily on the people and 
hence appear to have been very unpopular. The Cola king 
Kulottunga I afforded real relief to his subjects by abolishing the 
taxes , which was commemorated by the king being called there 
after Sungam tavirtta Kulottungan . 


108 


Excise duties were collected on the manufacture of salt and 
the drawing of toddy. 


5. TAXES ON INDUSTRIES 


ta 


Another source of income was the tax on industries , such as 
the weaving ones , oilmills , folds, marakkalam ( running of boats ) 
and ferry boats . There was a tax called the furnace tax which 
Rice describes as follows :- " In the winter season a certain class 
employed themselves in collecting black sand and earth , in 
channels from the hills from which they smelted iron used for 
agricultural and other uses . This ore was smelted in a kind of 
furnace or large fire stand called hommal . For permission of 
cutting down wood for charcoal and for digging the ore they paid 
an yearly revenue called homlagutta proportioned to the quantity 
of iron made in the district .” 104 The diamond industry , which 


101. Rice , op . cit ., I, pp . 583 - 4. 

102. Sewell, op. cit., p. 366 ; a vintem was equal to about it 
d . ( ibid ., n . ) 

103. 374 of 1908 ; see also Takkayāgapparani ed . by Swaminatha 
Ayyar, p. 247 v . 775 and 1 . 

104. Mys. Gez ., I , p . 548 . 
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was in a flourishing condition in medieval times was subject 
to the payment of a tax . According to Nuniz, one Adapanayque, 
who was the lord of a gate in Vijayanagar through which came 
the diamonds, was required to pay to the king every year 40,000 
pardaos with the condition that all diamonds which exceeded 
twenty mangelins in weight should be given to the king for his 
treasury.105 The unit of taxation on salt was the salt pan.1 ** 
But the unit of taxation on the drugs is not known , though men 
tion is made of taxes on them . 


6. MILITARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


At least in the later periods in the history of Southern India 
certain specified taxes appear to have been collected by the 
government for the maintenance of the army. To this group 
belonged such taxes as daļavili 107 and pattayakkānikkai 108 
(military contribution ) dannāyakasvāmya and dannāyakay maga 
mai 109 ( contributions for the military commander ). The kottai 
magamai, kõttaippanam and kõttaippadiva110 were obviously in 
the nature of contributions collected for the maintenance of 
forts . 


7. SOCIAL AND COMMUNAL TAXES AND JUDICIAL FINES 


The social and communal taxes collected from different 
sources appear to have been for specific purposes. Among them 
were the taxes on the Valangai and Idangai sects111, pațtirai or 


105. Sewell, op . cit ., p . 389 . 
106. E.C. , V , Cn . 174 . 
107. M.A.R. , 1920 , para 79 . 
108. E.I. , VIII , p . 304. 
109. 510 of 1921 ; Rep ., 1922 , para 43 ; Ibid ., 1911 , para 51 . 

IIO . 510 of 1921 ; Rep ., 1922 , para 43 ; 373 of 1916 ; Rep ., 1917 
para 97 

III . 373 of 1916. 
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pattarai 119 ( tax on guilds) and the sammādam 118 ( tax on the 
eighteen castes ). For the maintenance of temples a special tax 
was collected.111 Taxes on marriages and marriage processions were 
very common . But probably on account of their unpopularity in 
the Vijayanagar period , they were abolished by Krsnadēva Rāya . 
From the mention of a tax called angaśalaivari it may be inferred 
that there was a tax on entertainments.116 The magamais were 
in the nature of voluntary contributions collected from among the 
members of the mercantile community for being spent on religious 
and charitable purposes. That some customary payments on 
specified occasions seem to have been made to the king by the 
feudal vassals is borne out by the evidence of Paes who says, 
" Whenever a son happens to be born to this king (Krsnadēva 
Rāya ) , or a daughter, all the nobles of the kingdom offer him great 
presents of money and jewels of price, and so they do to him every 
year on the day of his birth .” 117 

Judicial fines added to the state revenues . These are referred 
to as manrupādu , dandam etc. Fines were levied for faults , annoy 
ances , theft, adultery , injustice etc.1114 The right of dispensing 
justice was granted to some local caste elder or chieftain , who 
levied and collected the fines and made a fixed contribution to the 
government.11b Among other items under the head were the 
pound fee levied by the government on stray cattle 117c and 
nattusikkam , probably for the maintenance of the provincial 
prison.id 


II2 . 30 of 1913 ; Rep ., para 54 . 
113. 221 of 1910 . 
114. 117 of 1896 . 
115. E.C. , XII , Mk. 64, 
116. M.E.R. , 1913. para 54 . 
117. Sewell, op. cit ., p . 281. 
117a . E.C. , IV , Ch.97 ; 1.P.S., 711 ; M.A.R. , 1920 , para 79 . 
1176. Rice, Mys . Gaz ., I. pp . 584 - 85. 
117c . E.I. , VIII , P. 304 . 
117d . 55 of 1897 ; S.I.I., V , No. 4 . 
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SECTION II 
METHODS OF COLLECTION 


In mediæval South India taxes were generally collected 
both in kind and in cash as may be seen from the terms nellayan , 
nelmudal and sakalabhaktadāyam used in inscriptions to denote 
the former, and kaśāyam , ponmudal and sakala svarnādāyamils 
used to denote the latter. It appears that at least in the period 
of the Colas the land revenue collected from wet lands was 
usually called kadamai, and was generally paid in kind which was 
stored in granaries maintained by the government in each village , 
and the other taxes referred to usually as antaraya were collected 
in cash . For some unknown reason the Vijayanagar king Harihara 
Rāya is said to have converted with the help of Madhavācārya , 
the payment in kind into payment in cash for which fixed rules 
were made " founded on the quantity of land , the requisite seeds 
the 

average increase and the value of grain . It was taken 
that the average return from land was twelve times the seed sown : 
But the new arrangement was based on wrong premises, for, 
firstly the supposed proportion of 12 : 1 between the crop and the 
seed was not the correct one in many cases ; secondly a syste 
matic survey of land was not then undertaken for purposes of 
assessment. Further there was no reason for supposing that the 
available information was in any way accurate.1.20 However , 
taxes on land appear to have been collected both in kind and in 
cash till about the middle of the fifteenth century . According to 
an inscription at śrīmuşnam in the South Arcot District taxes like 
kadamai, kāņikkai, kudi , madukkāņikkai, puravari and viniyogam 
were collected in cash.121 Apparently the above taxes were 


>> 119 


118. S.I.I. , I , No. 62, 1. 21 ; III , No. 55 , p . 94 ; IV , No. 351 ; 
E.I. , XVII, pp . 7 and 110 13 ; VIII , p . 304 ; III , p . 73 ; 1. A. , VI, 
p. 141 ; XXIV, p . 254 ; 553 of 1912 ; Rep ., 1913. para 56 ; 367 of 1912 ; 
E.C. , II , Sb . 229 refers svarņādāyam and davasādāyam . Davasa means 
grain and hence obviously it refers to income in kind . 

119. Wilks, Historical Sketches of Mysore, pp . 94-98, 126. 
I 20 . Sturrock , South Canara Manual , p . 96 . 

246 of 1916 ; Rep ., para 66 , See also 680 of 1917 . 
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different from land revenue proper. The remarks of Sir Thomas 
Munro on the collection of taxes in kind are apposite : " The 
system of paying in kind a share of the produce as government 
rent, is also well adapted to the state of things, because the 
government is always sure of obtaining half of the produce, or 
whatever its share may be, from the ryot whether the crop be 
scanty or abundant and because the ryot is also sure of not being 
called on for rent when the crop has entirely failed and he is 
perhaps unable to pay. Such a system is better calculated to 
save the ryot from being oppressed by the demands which he 
cannot pay than to enable him to become wealthy. This protec 
tion to the ryot from the payment of revenue in a season of 
calamity is the only advantage which appears to belong to the 
system , but it is an advantage which could be necessary only 
Finder a rigid system and would not be wanted under a more 
liberal one of assessment." But the collection of the govern 
ment dues both in kind and in cash appears to have been found 
difficult. Hence perhaps the Mahajanas of Pālaiyūralias 
Bhūpatirāyasamudram decided to revive the old method of levying 
taxes in grain instead of the then prevailing custom of collecting 
both in grain and in money . 

123 But ultimately the practice of 
paying the revenue in cash even on wet lands became universal.124 
However the taxes on dry lands were collected only in cash . For 
instance plantain , sugar cane , Bengal gram , areca palms, jack trees, 
all came under this heading 225 The reason for this difference in the 
method of collection from the wet and dry lands is however difficult 
to explain . It might probably have been due to the fact that wet 
cultivation depended too much on a precarious rain fall, and the pro 
duce from land was liable to vary from 

year to year , 

and the govern 
ment , in their solicitude for their subjects took a stipulated share 


» 129 


122 . 


Minutes of Sir Thomas Munro, I , pp . 236-37 ; letter dated 
31st December , 1824 . 

123. 259 of 1917 ; Rep ., 1918, para 69. 
124. E.I. , III , p . 73 ; 246 of 1916 ; Rep ., para 66 . 
125. 59 of 1914 ; Rep ., 1915 para 44 . 
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in kind from the yield from land . But dry cultivation which was 
not susceptible to such striking variations was of a different kind , 
and hence the owners of dry lands could not have been put to much 
difficulty by the government levying taxes in cash on them . 
Further , the dry crops which were of different kinds and harvested 
at different periods of the year could not have admitted of being 
shared between the government and the ryot.126 


With regard to collection itself it appears that different 
methods were adopted . The first was direct collection by the 
government through a hierarchy of officers appointed for the 
purpose. The second was collection through an intermediary 
body or group of persons. The third was the system of farming 
out the revenues of a particular area to a person . The fourth 
was the grant of parts of the empire to officers who were in later 
times called the nāyakas in return for the annual payment of a 
fixed tribute to the imperial government and military service . 

There was a class of villages in which lands were held by the 
people on a ryotwari basis, vallan vagai, as it was known to epig 
raphy . There is sufficient evidence to show that brahmadeya 
lands which were held in joint tenure were sometimes converted 
into vallan vagai devadana lands.127 Besides, there were a 
number of villages which were wholly or in part, held by the kings 
as their demesne. Government dues from such lands were collect 
ed by the state through the headman of the village. It is not 
definitely known if the government demanded from each indivi 
dual peasant proprietor a certain amount of tax in proportion to 
the extent of his lands, or it fixed a consolidated sum of money as 
payable by the whole village, which demand was apportioned 
among the several land holders of the village by the headman. 

In villages where lands were held in common by the residents 
and the affairs of the village were managed by a corporate body 


126. See the Fifth Report, II , p . 59. Minutes of Sir Thomas 
Munro I. pp . 246-7 . 

127. S.L.I. , III , p . 402 , l . 19 ; 327 of 1916 , etc. 
23 
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known as the sabha, it was made responsible for the collection 
of the state revenue and its payment to the government exchequer . 
Fresh levy of taxes , or the remission of existing ones by the impe 
rial government was usually communicated to the sabha . Besides, 
the local body was also allowed to remit or make over taxes on 
its own responsibility to religious institutions and for charitable 
purposes. When such remissions or grants were made by a local 
body of its own accord , without any reference to the central 
government , the taxes on the affected lands were distributed over 
the other holdings in the village, and thus any reduction in the 
revenues of the central government was avoided . 


128 


The third method by which taxes were collected by the 
government was the farming system according to which the taxes 
from a particular area or province were farmed out to the highest 
bidders. This practice became increasingly important in the later 
periods in the history of South India . Such terms as kuttagai, 
kuttukattagai and siddhāya obviously indicate the farming system . 
Referring to this sytem in South India , Moreland says : “ It is a 
noteworthy fact that the agrarian system of the Vijayanagar 
territory was practically identical with that of the Moslem king 
dom of Golkonda and it is most unlikely that the former should 
have borrowed a new system from the latter ; the more probable 
inference is that farming had become established as the main stay 
of the Hindu agrarian system in the south by the thirteenth 
century. In that way several sources of revenue . were farmed 


17129 


128. 109 of 1911 ; Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Commemoration Volume, 
P. 193 . 


129. Agrarian Systems of Moslem India , P. 12. Moreland fur 
ther says that " the practice of appointing Provincial Governors on 
farming terms prevailed in the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar and it 
is probable that the farming system extended down from the 
province to the village under the Empire as it certainly did under 
this region after the Empire had collapsed . " ( Ibid . , p . 12 , n . 2. ) 
It must be remarked here however that the author does not note 
the difference between two systems, one by which taxes were farmed 
out to bidders and the other by which lands were granted to indi 
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out . A contemporary description of the practice in still later 
times is found in the writing of Buchanan , who , describing the ganda 
of a village who was the chief farmer, says : " He received the 
whole dues of the government, and he agreed to pay so much to 
the government, and made as much as he could consistently with 
the rules of the village. This office of the gauda ( renter ) was 
generally hereditary . Besides the income he got, which was the 
difference between the amount of revenue collected and the pay 
ment made to the government he was entitled to a share of wet 
crops in the village. The gauda also performed the village sacri 
fices which were in the Canarese districts made to the Cumba 
( pillar) the image of the village god " .180 With the decline of the 
village assemblies, the farming system was adopted on a larger 
scale. Though this system was the simplest from the point of 
view of the collection of revenue , it is possible that it weighed 
heavily on the people, for, as Moreland remarks, " the net pay 
ments made by the farmers - in -chief constituted the central revenue 
at the disposal of the king and his ministers, while, within the 
Government or district the farmer - in - chief could farm out any 
possible source of revenue , the balance of receipts after making 
good his contract remaining at his own disposal. These liabilities 
discharged , the governor could retain all that he collected in excess 
of necessary expenditure, and his sole object was to make the 
collections as large as possible . The financial system in South 
India was thus perhaps the simplest as it was the most oppressive 
which it would be possible to devise . ?? 131 


The fourth method adopted for the collection of the govern 
ment revenues was the grant of territories to individuals in return 


viduals on condition that they made a fixed annual financial con 
tribution and supplied a specified quota of fighting material during 
periods of war . The former who were merely the farmers were 
not obliged to make any military contribution , but the latter were 
bound to make such contribution . 

130. A Journey through Canara , Mysore and Malabar, I , p . 269 . 
131. From Akbar to Aurangzeb , pp . 272-3 . 
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Paes says: 


for the payment of an annual tribute and the performance of 
military service to the king. Describing the system in Vijayanagar, 

" These captains, whom he ( the king) has over these 
troops of his, are the nobles of his kingdom ; ... Besides maintai 
ning these troops of his each captain has to make his annual pay 
ments to the king . " 152 Again Nuniz says : " The kingdom of Bis 
naga is divided between more than two hundred captains who are 
all heathen , and according to the lands and revenues that they 
have, so the king settles for them the forces that thay are compel 
led to keep up , and how much revenues they have to pay him . 193 


SECTION III 


THE DEPARTMENT OF TAXATION 


In any country the finances of the government must have 
been managed by a Department. There is evidence to believe that 
in the different periods of the history of South India also , there 
was in existence a Department which was maintained for the income 
and expenditure of government. In the Sangam age it appears 
that the Finance Department was managed by a body of officials 
mentioned as the kavidis in the silappadikāram.134 Evidently the 
kāvidi was the Finance Minister whose duty appears to have been 
supervisory control over the work of the collection of taxes. He 
appears to have been assisted by a body of assistants who went 
by the name of Āyakkanakkar. When for instance a remission of 
taxes was made by the king the kāvidi usually went round the 
country along with the Ayakkanakkay announcing to the people 
about the remission of the tax concerned.135 The karanattialavan 
who was one in the body mentioned as Enpërāyam appears to 
have been another officer of the Department, whose exact func 
tions , it is, however, difficult to determine. 


132. Sewell, op . cit., pp . 280-1. 
133. Ibid ., p . 389. 
134. XXII , 1. 9 ; see also Perumkadai, ii , 3. 144 . 
135. ſilap., XXVIII, 11. 204-6 . 
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Mention has been made earlier about the existence of a 
Department called the puravu -vari - tinaikkalam , which was obvi 
ously the Department of revenue accounts in the Cola period, and 
was divided into different Sections , each dealing with a particular 
aspect of the revenue administration . 


In the Vijayanagar period the Department of Taxation came 
to be called the Atthavana236 and was presided over by the Minister 
of Revenue , who had under him a large establishment. It appears 
that there were special officers in charge of the collection of the 
different taxes in the various parts of the Empire 137 


The proceedings of the government to the local authorities 
in matters relating to revenue administration were finally entered 
in four registers. When a third party was in any manner involved 
in the order, the original order was placed in the hands of the 
party itself. When for instance, king Dēva Rāya II of Vijayana 
gar issued an order to one Śrīgirinātha of Candragiri, who was 
obviously in charge of the administration of the area , permitting 
him to remit jodi of 131 pons ( varahans ) and 61 panams or 1,316 ) 
paņams due to the Candragiri rājya from Tiruppukkuli in the 
Chingleput District for being utilised for the temple of Porerru 
pperumal of the place, the local governor was requested to send 
his own tiruvaccīttu to the Sthānikas of the village, make copies 
of the king s order ( rayasa ) in the four registers and to place the 
original document in the hands of the Sthanīkas as a śasana . So he 
issued the tiruvaccīttu in compliance with the order of the king.153 
However when the taxes due to the government were collected 
and remitted to them by local assemblies which were functioning 
in different places , any remission made by the government was 
taken note of by them . It is said in a record , for instance, that 


136. E.C. , III , Sr. 105 ; XI . Jl . 7 . 


137. 309 of 1912 ; Rep ., 1913 para 51 ; 207 of 1922 ; 693 of 
1919 . 


138. 172 of 1916 ; Rep ., para 140 . 
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when a chieftain of Suraikkudi set apart 150 vāļālvali tirandān 
Kulišaipanam due from a temple providing for offerings at a ser 
vice named after himself in a temple , the amount was deducted 
by the Nattavar (District Assembly ) of the area and recorded both 
in the tax register and the village account.159 However , with the 
decline of the village assemblies, the collection work in their areas 
became the responsibility of the revenue collectors and the revenue 
farmers. If the taxes were due to be paid to the central govern 
ment, remissions or assignments of such taxes had to be done 
only by the central government, and the intermediary adminis 
trative officers had nothing to do with it. 


66 


Sometimes lands were exempted from the payment of taxes 
in consideration of a lump sum of money . As a result of that 
they came to be called iraiyili, as for instance when lands were 
made over as gifts to institutions like temples and mathas , by 
persons who , while purchasing lands for such purposes paid down 
money to cover both the price of land (vilaidravyam ) as also the 
taxes payable on it ( irai dravyam ). The phrase used to connote 
the idea is vilaidravyamumiraidravyamum arak kondu meaning 

having received the entire amount of the price money and the 
tax money " . In such cases the term iraidravyam appears to have 
indicated " the sum equivalent to the capitalised value of the 
future dues , which was to serve as an endowment, from the 
interest on which the future dues could be met as they accrued . " 
It is the same as " iraikāvaldyavyam " i.e. , money securing the irai," 
which phrase is used in some Cāla inscriptions140. The irai 
dravyam could be paid either along with the price of land or 
separately. Though the amount was in the nature of a trust fund 
for the periodical payment of the irai, the local bodies who were 


139. I.P.S. , 699. 

140. 194 of 1925 ; 168 of 1929 etc. The inscriptions usually 
read innilattukku iraikāval candrādittaval iraikku vēndumdravyam 
eliām nānga ! arak - kondu meaning " we having received in full all 
the money required to meet the irai for all time ( as long as the 
sun and moon endure as iraikāval for this land " . 
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in charge of the amount usually diverted it towards some produc 
tive capital expenditure in the area like the provision or improve 
ment of irrigation facilities, or the reclamation of waste land and 
paid the taxes from their general revenues . Thus in some cases , 
though lands were exempted from the payment of taxes, the 
government or the local body did not lose anything for such 
remission was made only on receipt of the capitalised value of 
taxes due. There was another kind of remission , by which also 
government or the local body did not incur any loss, for the loss 
incurred by the taxing authority was compensated by the levy 
and collection of higher rates of taxes from the other taxable lands 
in the village. Usually the government fixed the assessment for the 
whole village, after careful survey and settlement ; and the assess 
ment on individual strips or holdings was left to be settled by the 
local authorities. If any remission was made in the taxes paya 
ble by specified lands , it was by common consent agreed that the 
amount of taxes remitted on such specified lands must be made 
good by the other lands in the village by their agreeing to bear 
additional taxes to the extent necessary . This procedure appears 
to have been adopted by the sabha of Srikantha -caturvedi 
mangalam when it made some lands tax - free in the village 
and distributed among the other lands the taxes payable by them . 
Thus since the remission was made by the local assembly probably 
without any reference to the central government, it was not 
absolved of its responsibility for the payment of the full 
amount of taxes from the village. Under such circumstances 
the lands exempted by the local assembly from the payment 
of taxes came to be called urkīl - iraiyili1 1 a tax free land 
under the township . However, when lands were made tax 
free by the king it meant a definite reduction in the revenues of 
the government. It was so when for instance Sundaracola Raja 
kesarivarman made the grant of ten velis of land to his Brahman 
Minister Aniruddha inclusive of the taxes kārāņmai, mīyātci, and 


141. 114 of 1914 ; I.P.S. 198 , 228 . 
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antara (antara yam ) 11 * or Virarājendra ordered the payment of 
specified amounts of money to the Vişnu temple at Tirumuk 


kudal.143 


Sometimes a variety of taxes appear to have been commuted 
into consolidated lump payments. Thus the trustees of a 
particular temple are said to have leased or farmed out different 
taxes to the local Kaikkõlas (weavers) on condition of their 
paying them at the rate of six panams per loom per annum in 
one lump. One Nāraya Nāyaka a chieftain in the South 
Arcot district waived the right of levying the varuşa kāņikkai in 
a division ( parru ) of the Magadaimandala over which he was 
ruling since the area had been granted to the residents of the 
nādu ( nāttavar) and a certain amount of money was received as 
subsidy in lump sum that year , and it was unlawful to collect the 
kānaikkai in subsequent years.145 Likewise payment in cash was 
commutable into payment in kind.146 Instances of such kind can 
be multiplied . 


Nuniz says that the king of Vijayanagar did not issue receipts 
for the money he received from his " captains," though he 
punished and ruined them and took away their property if they 
failed to make their payments.147 But it is difficult to believe 
the statement for such an elaborate machinery of revenue 
administration managing large incomes and expenditure must 
have realised the use and importance of proper accounting and 


receipts . 145 


142. E.I. , XV , p . 70 . 
143. E.I. , XXI , p . 221 . 
144. 204 of 19211; Rep ., para 41. 
145. 109 of 1918 ; Rep ., para 69. 
146. 120 of 1916 . 
147. Sewell, op . cit ., p . 263 . 

148. Two copies of an inscription of KA . 873 in the Travan 
core State mention the issue of receipts. The record reads : 

Nāndaikkuriyum talaikkuriyum kātti meaning when the taxes of 
mēlvāram and pāliam are paid , the receipt shall be obtained by 
showing the receipts for the previous year year . " . ( T.A.S ., V. pp . 211 
and 215. See also XXIV , p . 309.) 
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In some parts of the country the revenue year commenced in 
January -February ( Tai).19 The revenue appears to have been 
collected in two instalments, Kanni and Kumbham referred to as 
arakkal and caral in some early inscriptions of Travancore. When 
all the dues were paid a receipt was issued . When only a part of 
the dues was paid , a list was made out indicating the arrears for 
a whole year, a written authorisation ( añcal ) was taken to 
realise the same, and the arrears were realised accordingly . 
In some parts of the country the revenues were collected in three 
instalments 151 However , if the revenues were the subject of a 
gift to a party , the donee had probably the right to collect it 
in any manner he pleased, for we are told in one case that a 
particular donee wanted that the revenues assigned to him should 
be paid in monthly instalments.152 


150 


Under Vijayanagar the financial year commenced in Septem 
ber - October, when the Mahānavami was celebrated for nine days. 
According to the account of Paes the celebration commenced in 
1520 on the twelfth of September 153 In the course of the nine 
days of the festival the king was paid all the rent that was due 
from the kingdom . 


SECTION IV 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


At least in theory, the kings were expected to eschew un 
righteous methods in the collection of taxes . An ode in the 
Puranānāru says that though the extent of land be less than a mā , 
if one would make a ball of dried paddy and continue to offer it 
to an elephant everyday it would be possible for him to continue 
the same for a long time to come . 

On the other hand , though 
the extent of land be more than a hundred sey, and if an elephant 


149. S.I.I. , V , No. 305 . 
150. T.A.S., V , p . 181 ; L.A. , XXIV , pp . 308 - II . 
151. E.C. , V, Ak . 67 . 
152. 232 of 1924 . 
153. Sewell, op. cit ., p . 263 . 
24 
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is allowed to eat of it at its will, the amount of waste caused by 
the crushing of the grains under its feet will be very much more 
than what it would ordinarily consume. In the same way, 

if 
intelligent king would gather moderate and equitable taxes, his 
treasury would grow a thousand - fold and he himself get recogni 
tion ; but if the king , lacking wisdom , surrounds himself with 
officers who are not versed in the equitable path , and support 
him in whatever ways he goes, and levies reckless imposts 
from his subjects like the elephant that enters the paddy field , 
he will not himself enjoy , and the state will be reduced to 
the verge of ruin.154 A king who asked for more than the usual 
and fixed one- sixth part of the revenue was despised.258 It is the 
same idea that is expressed in the Kural as follows : " A 
sceptred king imploring a gift is like a robber with lance in hand 


crying give.” 1550 


Referring to the nature of the taxation system during the 
early period in the history of South India , Sir Thomas Munro in 
one of his letters remarks : " However light Indian revenue may 
be in the books of their sages, only a sixth or a fifth , in practice it 
has always been heavy .....No person who knows anything of Indian 
revenue can believe that the ryot, if his fixed assessment were 
only a fifth or a fourth of the gross produce, would not every 
year , whether good or bad , pay it without difficulty , and not only 
do this , but prosper under it beyond what he has ever done at 
any former period ...... I never could discover the least foundation 
for the assumption that the Hindu assessment had been raised by 
the Mahomedan conquest, or for believing that the assessment 
which we find did not exist before that period . " 158 And referring 
to the conditions in the Vijayanagar Empire he says : “ The few 
imperfect records which have reached us of the revenues of 


154. Puram , 184 . 
155. Ibid ., 197 , II. 15-19 . 
155. No. 552. 
156. Minutes of Sir Thomas Munro , I , pp . 237-8 . 
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Vijayanagar, the last of the great Hindu powers, do not show 
that the assessment was lighter under that government than under 
its Mahomedan successors . 

In the face of the time honoured ideal before the Hindu kings 
with regard to the proportion of the tax to the yield from land 
and the observation of such an administrator as Sir Thomas 
Munro, and the existence of different kinds of land tenures under 
varying systems of land tax , it is rather difficult to form any clear 
idea of the nature of the incidence on the people . Further a satis 
factory answer to the question is particularly difficult in view of 
the multiplicity of agencies and institutions to whom the taxes were 
very often assigned. But a careful study of the contemporary 
inscriptions which have any bearing on the question leaves on one 
the impression, that though the central government followed as far 
as possible a uniform policy with regard to the levy and collection 
of revenue from land , the taxation system was at times found in 
actual practice to have been oppressive during certain periods of the 
Cola and Vijayanagar rule due largely to the different methods adop 
ted by the tax collecting agencies, which in many cases inevitably 
resulted in the interference of the government to set matters right. 

It is on record , for instance , that in A. D. 1001 the sabha 
of Brahmadeyam Mahendramangalam was subjected by the military 
( padaiyilar) to such suffering (vēdanai) as putting its members 
in water, standing them in the sun etc. , that they went all the 
way to Tanjore and laid the matter before king Rājarāja . The 
complaint was referred to the local officers who , however, without 
modifying in any manner the original order, enforced it.158 Some 
years later, when a woman denied her liability to pay a certain tax 
demanded by an officer , she was made to pass through an ordeal 
( avalai koccai- vikkus ). Unable to put up with the insult she commit 
ted suicide by taking poison, to expiate which crime the officer 
made an endowment for burning a lamp in the local temple.15 


159 


157. Minutes of Sir Thomas Munro, I , pp . 237-8 . 
158. 159 of 1895 ; S.I.I. , V , No.773 . 
159. 80 of 1906 ; Rep ., 1907 , para 42 . 
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There were occassions when, unable to meet the demands of 
the government, the people were forced to sell away their lands . 
According to an inscription of A. D. 1213 at Tiruvorriyūr a 
Yādavarāya chieftain demanded ponvari ( it is not known whether 
it was a new tax or an enhancement of an old one ) besides one 
fourth mādai on each vēli of arable land without even the usual 
exemptions in favour of the deserted or decayed town - ships. 
The tax collector could not collect the whole amount from the 
sabha at Punnaivāyil and therefore bound and imprisoned its 
members. Thereupon they sold away 80 vēlis of cultivable land 
in the village along with some residential area for two hundred 
palankāśus to pay off the balance of dues . The purchaser made a 
gift of part of the purchased properties to the temple at Tiruvorri 
yūr for specified religious and educational purposes.160 Conditions 
in the Vijayanagar period do not appear to have been far different. 
According to an inscription at Tirukkalakkudi in the Ramanatha 
puram District the Maravas of Vēlangudi in the Püngunra nādu , 
finding no other means of discharging their dues to the govern 
ment , sold lands to the local temple.162 In 1519 the owners of 
lands and padikāval rights in and around Tiruvarangulam in the 
Pudukkottai area had to sell lands for repaying a loan they had 
taken from the temple treasury for clearing up certain dues , 
vēndugöl, viniyogam , ercoru , kūrrarisi and vettimuttaiyal.162 


In the face of such difficulties it was no wonder that some 
times the people organised themselves and offered resistance to 
the heavy exactions of the government. On one occasion during 
the reign of Cola Rājarāja III , since the people in parts of the Tanjore 
District were not able to sustain themselves on account of the 
arbitrary imposts exacted by several persons ( palarum kaivanda 
padi tandik -kolgaiyale engalukkut-taripparudiyale ), they decided 
to abandon cultivation till conditions improved. The sabha of 
Mannargudi which heard their complaints inet together along with 
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the assemblies of five adjoining nādus and resolved to authorise 
the people to pay only the taxes that were legitimately due and 
refuse to pay anything more.163 According to an inscription of the 
time of Kulottunga I the heads of the Right-hand class of the 
eighteen districts decided that since there was no tax on cows or 
she - buffaloes from the commencement of Cola rule in the seventy 
eight nādus of the Coļamandalam or , in the 48,000 pūmi of the 
Jayangonda solamandalam they were not obliged to pay the new 
levy on the two animals by Adigārigal Sõlamūvēnda Vēlār . The 
government s share (melvāram ) was specified as one - fifth of the 
produce from dry crop lands and one - third from that of rice lands 
under a tank . They also fixed the rates for the other miscellaneous 
dues and services and specified the length of the measuring rod to 
be used for measuring lands.164 Similar things happened in the 
Vijayanagar period also. For instance , in 1429 the assembled 
residents of Parāntakanādu and the Valangai and Idangai sects 
made a settlement regarding the payment of their dues to the 
king . Cataloguing their difficulties they complained that " from 
the time of the Kannadigas ( Hoysalas ? ) the district had been 
declared to be the jivitapparru of the ( temple) servants ; taxes 
were not collected by one single person ; the lands were leased out 
( adaiolai) to other persons and puravari taxes were collected . In 
this 

way the whole district came to be ruined ." They fixed the 
rates of taxes to be levied on their lands taking into consideration 
the nature of the tenure under which the lands were held . Finally 
they made it a definite principle that nobody should collect the 
taxes otherwise than in the schedule without the consent of the 
assembled body (mandala ) of the people.165 


At times the Valangai and Idangai classes threatened the 
government with civil resistance also. According to a record at 
Vriddhachalam " the officers of the king ( vājanya ) and the owners 


163. 96 , 98 and 104 of 1897 ; S.I.I. , VI , Nos . 48 , 50 and 58 . 

164. 464 of 1911 ; E.C. , X, Mb . 49 (a ) ; see also ibid ., intro ., 
p . XXVIII . 

165. 59 of 1914 : Rep ., 1915 , para 44 . 
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" 166 


of jivitas oppressed the people ...... and the kāniyālan and the 
Brahmans took the rājagaram ( taxes ) . 

Hence the two castes 
decided that they should not give them shelter or write accounts 
for them or agree to their proposals, and that if anyone proved 
a traitor to the country ( by acting against the settlement) he 
should be stabbed . An inscription at Korukkai in the Tanjore 
District registers an agreement among the members again of the 
Valangai ann Idangai sects who organised themselves into a 
body for the offer of civil resistance against bad and oppressive 
government and resolved as under : " Because they did not tax 
us according to the yield of the crop , but levied the taxes 
unjustly ......... we were about to run away . Then we realised 
that because we of the whole country (mandalam ) were not united 
in a body, we were unjustly dealt with ...... Hereafter we shall 
just pay what is just and in accordance with the yield of the 
crops and we shall not pay anything levied unlawfully ." They 
also fixed the rates of taxes to be paid by them on the wet and 
dry produce from lands, on the produce of trees, such as the jack , 
areca , palmyra , plaintains, sugarcane ; on red -lotuses, artemesia , 
castor plants, sesamum , turmeric, ginger etc., and on professionals 
like fishermen , potters , weavers , barbers, washermen , oil mon 
gers, toddy drawers, painters etc.167 Likewise in Pennadam 
in the South Arcot District the same Valangai and Idangai sects 
organised themselves into a body for opposing coercion and 
oppression by the government. It is said that the two commu 
nities who were living in the region assembled together in large 
numbers and drafted a bond of union to the effect that if the 
Pradhäni Vanniyar and the jivitakkarar used any coercive 
measures against thern , if any landed proprietors among the 
Brahmans or the Vellalas caused any harm to them through the 
revenue officials , if any of them submitted to unjust taxation or 
disseminated false tales or caused damage to documents ( presum 
ably formulating their communal rights ) , if anyone in the 
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mandalam accepted service as an accountant or was guilty of 
nattudrõham , the assemblies of these communities shall, as on 
this occasion , meet and decide the form of punishment to be meted 
out to the offenders . " 168 


" 169 


It was also not unusual for the people in face of such diffi 
culties to give up cultivation , abandon their original home and 
migrate to places which were not experiencing such difficulties 
thereby bringing pressure on the government to reduce the heavy 
taxes and call them back . The reluctance of the government to 
allow people to migrate from their original places on account of 
the oppression of the government officials is best illustrated by 
the warning of Krsnadēva Rāya who says in his Āmuktamālyada : 

The king is never prosperous even though he conquers the seven 
dvīpas who has an officer who does not call back the subjects 
when they leave the state on account of suffering . When for 
instance the weavers of Perunagar, unable to pay the heavy taxes 
levied during the days of Virūpanna Udaiyār, left their District and 
migrated elsewhere without paying the taxes due to the govern 
ment it reduced the taxes and persuaded them to return to their 
place.170 Again when in 1446 the Valangai and Idangai commu 
nities of certain parts of the South Arcot District migrated from 
the villages on account of the exhorbitant nature of the inavari 
and the idangaivari collected from them the king ordered the 
local ruler to cancel all such taxes. 171 A similar thing happened 
in the same area about half a century later and hence the local 
governor revised the rates of taxes . He ordered ( 1 ) that the land 
be measured year after year with the standard rod of 34 feet, 
( 2) that 15 panams ( including all items of taxation ) be levied on 
one mā of dry land and 20 panams on one ma of wet land ; ( 3 ) that 


168. 246 and 254 of 1928-29 ; Rep ., para 79 . 
169. Canto IV , v . 237 . 
170. 370 of 1923 . 

171. 476 of 1921 ; Rep ., 1922 , para 46 ; see also Rep ., for 1907 
para 55 . 
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towards araišuperus panam be levied on each tenant , 3 panams on 
each loom of settis, 2 panams on Kammāla agriculturists, 3 panams 
on Kaikkola weavers and ( 4 ) towards idaiturai be collected at 1 
param on each cow , panam each buffalo and 1 panams on 
eight sheep. But since even this arrangement did not give 
satisfaction to the people they once again left their home . 
Hence more favourable rates of assessment were fixed , namely 
permanent settlement of kadamai, kānikkai, kudi, mādukkanikkai, 
puravari and viniyogam and 28 panams on wet lands and 22 on 
dry lands for such residents as resided in the districts ; 20 panams 
on wet lands and 15 panams on dry lands for those who were 
going and coming ; and again 15 panams on wet lands and 10 
panams on dry lands for those that lived outside. 172 

Referring to revenue collections in the Vijayanagar Empire, 
Nuniz says : " All the land belongs to the king and from his 
hand the captains hold it . They make it over to the husbandmen 
who pay nine - tenths to their lords ; and they have no land of 
their own , for the kingdom belongs entirely to the king " 113 
Commenting on this, Sewell says : “ Whether true not , this state 
ment coming as it does from a totally external source , 
strongly supports the view often held that the ryots of South 
India were grievously oppressed by the nobles when subject to 
Hindu government. Other passages in both those chronicles...... 
confirm the assertion here made as to the mass of the people 
being ground down and living in the greatest poverty and 
distress . " 174 

It appears however that the remarks of Sewell are too 
sweeping. Though some contemporary inscriptions and literary 
works bear evidence to the fact that people suffered much in 
South India during certain periods on account of heavy taxation 
and rigorous collection it cannot be held that such a condition 


172. 247 of 1916 ; Rep . para 64 ; 246 of 1916 ; Rep ., para 66. See 
also 413 of 1921 ; Rep ., 1922 , para 57 ; 1.P.S. , 748 . 

173. Sewell, op . cit., p . 379. 

174. Ibid ., p . 379 n . 2 ; see also India before the Englisk by 
R, Sewell , 
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was either continuous or universal. It is true that there were 
periods when taxation was heavy and the people were driven to 
certain extreme steps. Taking however the whole range of 
evidence on the subject, it seems that particular officers in charge 
of the administration of the local areas during certain periods 
were responsible for that state of affairs. Whenever the central 
government became aware of such conditions, it took no time to 
set things right. That apart, it appears that though the items 
of taxes payable in kind and cash were numerous, and were 
collected by different agencies the total value of all of them did 
not amount to much . An inscription of the early fifteenth 
century found at Perunagar in the Chingleput District records the 
fixing of the amount of consolidated taxes from the weavers, 
oilmongers and other commercial classes in return for their 
burning a perpetual lamp in the local temple . In another case 
a merchant was granted a śāsana according to which the fixed 
rent of two hana he paid was remitted along with many other 
taxes on condition he presented daily two betel leaves to the local 
temple. From such pieces of contemporary epigraphical 
evidence it may be assumed that the taxation system in South 
India during the period of our study was not continuously and 
uniformly heavy and oppressive. 


175 


Not only that . The government gave substantial reliefs to 
the cultivators when they were adversely affected by the low 
yield from land on account of unforeseen or unfavourable circums 
tances like the failure of monsoon or too much of rain . A record 
of A. D. 1402-03 in the Tanjore District contains the informa 
tion that the R. Kāvēri overflowed its banks on account of 
floods, silted up the irrigation channels and washed away the 
demarcation bounds between fields, as a result of which, the ten 
ants abandoned their fields and migrated elsewhere . After the 
lapse of a long time the lands were reclaimed , the channels restored , 
the boundary banks repaired and the tenants rehabilitated on 
favourable terms. According to them , during the first year of 
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holding , only half of the usual dues would be collected on lands 
cultivated both for kār and paśānam and three -fourths from the 
following year ; ( 2 ) of money collections kuậimai and kānikkai 
declared ningal, half of the palavari and puduvari also would be 
levied ; (3 ) the tenants too would be assessed at half rates during 
the first year of kadamai, araišupēru , vāśalpanam , āyam , pulvari 
and other such taxes while from the following year they would 
be required to pay three - fourths rates except in the case of pulvari 
which would remain the same ; (4) magamai and kāņikkai would be 
treated likewise and ( 5 ) the same concessions would be allowed 
in the case of lands belonging to temples and Brahmans.176 Like 
wise if a village suffered on account of plunder or raid concessions 
were granted by the government for a specific period.177 


Inducements were also offered by the government to the 
people to make them settle down in particular areas and 
improve the lands for agricultural purposes. One of them was 
to exempt lands newly brought under cultivation from taxation 
for a particular period, and to fix a graded rate of assessment 
on them thereafter. Krsnadeva Rāya for instance gave to 
people lands irrigated by the waters of the lake he excavated and 
exempted them from the payment of taxes for nine years as a 
result of which the lands which were improved yielded a revenue 
of about 20,000 pardaos . Sometimes if those lands were not 
exempted from the payment of taxes for specific periods, graded 
rates of assessment were fixed on them . 


178 
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SECTION V 


EXPENDITURE 


When compared with their income, the expenditure incurred 
by the Hindu governments in ancient and mediaeval times was 


176. 422 of 1912 ; Rep ., 1913 para 52 
177 : 629 of 1923. 
178. Sewell, op . cit., p . 365 : E.C. , IX , Ht. 50 ; 380 of 1925 ; 307 
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small. Since the administration was conducted on territorial 
lines and the officers of government were usually paid in the shape 
of grants of lands or assignments of revenue , the charge on the 
revenues of the state on that account was not much . Though 
there was naval activity in South India during the period under 
study there is no evidence to show that there was a large and 
efficient naval organisation in any of the kingdoms in the region . 
Police duties ( pāļikāval) were usually farmed out to bidders, as a 
result of which the government was relieved of the necessity of 
maintaining a regular and large police force throughout the 
territory , and thereby incurring a heavy expenditure. Likewise the 
government had no need to spend much on the maintenance of 
courts of justice, for justice to a large extent was administered 
locally by local organisations. Then again , according to the 
current notions and practices the spread of literacy and education 
was not a primary function of the state and hence very little 
money was spent on such purposes . 

But there were certain definite items of expenditure as also 
ways for the government to spend money . The common and 
traditional belief of the government was that " money which is 
utilised in buying elephants and horses , in feeding them , in 
maintaining soldiers , in the worship of god and Brahmans and in 
one s own enjoyment can never be called an expenditure . In 
one sense the history of the mediaeval period was largely the 
history of wars between kingdoms and that necessitated the 
maintenance by each kingdom of a large standing force ever 
ready for battle. Under the Colas there were as many as seventy 
four royal regiments stationed at different important places in the 
Empire. The Vijayanagar kings also maintained a large standing 
army. Referring to the large expenditure on the military 
incurred by the kings, Nuniz says : “ Of these sixty lakhs that 
the king has of revenue every year, he does not enjoy a larger 
a sum than twenty - five lakhs, for the rest is spent on his horses 
and elephants and foot - soldiers and cavalry whose cost he 
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defrays ." 181 


or 


an 


." 161 But in many kingdoms the standing army was only 
a part of the military strength , for the feudal vassals of the kings 
also maintained armies for their masters . Another important 
item of expenditure related to charities and public endowments . 
The rulers used to seek distinction by acts of piety and social 
service by constructing temples and providing for festivals and 
worship in them and endowing for the maintenance of mathas, 
schools and hospitals. The Vijayanagar king Mallikārjuna, for 
instance , is said to have granted for the pagodas a fifth part of 
the revenue of the kingdom . 

the kingdom . The kings were usually patrons 
of scholars and honoured learned men with gifts of money and 
lands. Works of public utility like a tank or a dam , a sluice 

a canal, a rest house or avenue which were under 
taken and executed in large numbers also must have con 
sumed a good slice of the revenues of the government. 
Architecture, sculpture, painting, music , metallurgy and other 
arts also received due encouragement at the hands of the kings. 
A considerable part of the state revenues was spent in unproduc 

such as dress, drink, women etc. , which however gave 
great pleasure to the kings and maintained the vanity of the 
court . Besides, a fair proportion of the revenues of the govern 
ment was hoarded apparently to meet large and unexpected 
demands as for instance when wars broke out . It appears to 
have been the general practice to divide the income of the 
government into four parts, the first one to be used for extensive 
benefactions and enjoyment , the second and third for the main 
tenence of army and the last to be added to the treasury.183 
The treasury so built up by successive kings in some kingdoms 
was not usually opened except to meet grave needs. 4 Gold and 
diamond were also similarly hoarded in separate treasuries.18 * 


tive ways 
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CHAPTER V 


LAW , JUSTICE AND POLICE 


SECTION I 


LAW 


In the modern world law means a body of rules and regula 
tions made by the sovereign authority for the guidance of the 
society over which it exercises control. But laws in India as in 
the ancient countries and societies of the world, had a different 
character. They were so inextricably interwoven with religion 
and ethics that they are found largely in the religious literature of 
the country. The Vedas are the main source of such laws. 
Though they do not deal with vyavahāra or law as a separate 
subject and do not contain any direct observation on the rules 
of law " they contain disconnected statements on various aspects 
of dharma ” from which it is possible to trace the beginnings of 
law to the period of the Vedas. More clear ideas about law are 
seen in the Dharmaśāstras which try to regulate the life of the 
Hindus and stipulate for them punishments for lapses from their 
prescribed duties. Dharma represented " the privileges ,duties and 
obligations of a man , his standard of conduct as a member of 
the Aryan community and as a member of one of the castes ( varna ) 
and as a person in a particular stage of life (aśrama .) " . Thus dharma 
had various aspects , religious, ethical and sociological, and its 
pursuit signified a way of life in this world for the attainment of 
the ideal one in the next world . Thus the end of law was the 
promotion of the welfare of man individually and socially both 
in respect of life in this world and also of future life. It was 
calculated to secure not only social good here but also spiritual 
benefit after death . Like all systems of law in the countries of 


I. P. V. Kane, History of the Dharmaśāstras, I , p . 2 . 
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the ancient world the Hindu Law also was considered to have 
had a divine origin. Hence the king was as much subject to this 
law as anybody else. But in the formulation of the Dharmaśāstras 
there was an element of human agency and so it may be doubted 
if they could have the same authority as the Vedic injunctions. 
But based as they were on the established usages in the country, 
they received the respect and authority of the Vedas themselves. 
In course of time when commentaries came to be written for the 
Dharmasastras the customs or the sadācāra of the people were 
taken into account. It was necessary because with the developement 
of the Hindu society diversity became its principal feature and 
the codifiers and commentators of the Hindu laws had to take 
into consideration the customs prevalent among the people and 
the manners of particular social groups. The strength of customs 
and conventions in the legal system of the country even in such a 
late period as the fifteenth century is well indicated for instance , 
by an inscription which records an agreement among the 
Brahmans of a locality that they should perform marriage only in 
the kanyādāna form and that those who paid or received money 
shall be excommunicated and punished by the king. Thus it was 
taken for granted that " the conventions of a people conversant with 
Dharma had authority ; also the Vedas. " New interpretations and 
commentaries on older texts were after all the legal recognition of 
the changed customs and manners among the people. As Dr. Jolly 
remarks , " the latest stage of Indian legal literature is formed by 
the commentaries and systematic works which have been develo 
ped from the Smrtis from the early mediaeval age. As the pro 
ducts of a new age and inspired by mighty princes and ministers 
these extensive compilations gradually drove the smrtis so comple 
tely out of vogue that by the time of the establishment of British 
rule in India, the Milakshara , a law compendium of the eleventh 


2. It was believed that Hammurabi received his code from the 
Sun God , Moses , his commandments from Jehovah , and Lycurgus of 
Greece and Numa of Rome their laws from God . 

3. 47 of 1887 ; S.I.I. , I , No. 56, pp . 82-4 . 
4. See S. Varadachariar, The Hindu Judicial System , p . 36 . 
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century was the standard work in the greater part of India. 
Another work of the same nature was the Parašaramadhavīyam , 
a commentary on the Parasarasmrti by Madhava of the early 
Vijayanagar period. 

The necessity for the application of danda or punishment has 
been brought out with admirable force by Manu . He says : " it 
is danda that rules the subjects, it is only daņda that protects all 
people ; danda is awake when other sleep ; hence according to the 
learned danda is dharma itself . He deifies danda as a goddess 
with a dark complexion and with red eyes carrying destruction to 
avowed sinners, but peace to the innocent and says : " In a country 
where the goddess moves about, there the people never experience 
difficulties. And the king thoroughly enjoys his position " . With 
the above views may be compared the following : " The wife s 
attachment to her husband, the proper relations between men 
and women , the ascetic subduing his indriyas, the lower castes 
showing deference to the higher , the servant looking carefully to 
the interests of the master, you should know that all these are 
brought about ( ultimately ) by the fear of the king s punishment® 
and “ It is essential that a king should enforce his commands . 
Even the Abhiras and the Bhillas of the forests are able to enforce 
their orders as by the sign of the arrow and the piece of thread. 
Much more therefore is it necessary that an emperor ( sārvabhauma) 
should be able to enforce his commands. " . Thus the need for the 
sovereign authority to have power to enforce law on the people 
was recognised as obsolutely necessary . 

As said earlier the primary duties of the state being the 
preservation of the social order, the king was to achieve that by 


5. Hindu Law and Custom , p. 3 . 
6. Manu , VII . 18 . 
7. Ibid ., VII. 25 . 
8. Āmukta ; IV , v . 277 . 

9. Ibid ., v . 206. It was the practice among the forest tribes 
to issue a pass without which it was difficult for a person to go from 
one place to another . 
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following the precept of dharma, and dispensing justice equitably , 
for it was not the javelin but the sceptre swayed with equity that 
brought glory to the king. 10 A crowned king was always to rule 
with an eye towards dharma for by skillfully fulfilling his dharma 
he got rid of this three fold debt.11 But he was not to pay greater 
attention to dharma than to the other puruşārthas for if, when 
bestowing equal attention to the vargas, dharma ( religion ) artha 
( wealth ) and kama ( love ), by chance he showed more attention to 
dharma it would be like allowing surplus water intended to irri 
gate other fields to overflow and fertilize cornfields. That would 
conduce only to the enjoyment of the sovereign . " 12 

There was 
no need to doubt if any sin would be involved in ruling a king 
dom and punishing offenders . It was the duty, not the misfortune 
or fault, of the king among others to punish the wicked.18 Puni 
shing the wicked was like the removal of the weeds in the 

The conviction was clear that if a king acted in the 
public interests and in doing so he inflicted punishment on the 
offenders, he was only following the path of dharma and therefore 
was not incurring any sin.15 It was said : “ Curiously enough 
a man is said to be a follower of dharma though he kills (wrong 
doers ); one is called a bachelor , Brahmacāri , ( though he takes a 
wife if he is moderate in his love ) ; one is called a truthful man 
though he utters falsehood (in the special circumstances permitted 
by the dharma) ; he is said to fast though he eats ( if he is mode 
rate ) ; one is called a hero though he turns back ( from those whom 
he ought not to fight ); one is called rich though he spends money 
( for worthy objects ).16 


green corn.14 


10. Kural, 55. 6 . 
II . Āmukta ., IV , v . 285 . 
12. Ibid ., v . 282 . 
13. Kural, 55.9 . 
14. Ibid ., 55.10 . 
15. Āmukta ., v . 284. 
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Some idea about particular laws, like the law of treason , the 
law of succession , the law of limitation and the law governing the 
enjoyment of service ināms during the period under study is 
available . Firstly , rājadrõham or treason against the king or the 
state was considered a most heinous offence . Among acts of such 
a nature were murder of the members of the royal family , non 
payment of fines imposed by the kings, violation of grants made 
by the kings, and failure to pay for the expenses of worship in 
temples for which probably the rulers demanded some specific 
contribution from the residents of the area. Persistent effort to 
disturb the king s peace and create conditions of disorder and chaos 
in the kingdom was also deemed an act of treason against the 
king and government. Punishments for such offences were natu 
rally very severe . But more heinous than treason against the 
king was treason against the rural organisations like the grāma 
and the nādu , associations like the sangha and the whole commu 
nity itself ( samudaya ). A kind of grāmadrõham was entry into the 
village assembly with the help of government servants (mudaliga !) 
in violation of regulations made by it for the purpose ." During 
the days of Cola Rajārāja III , the māla parusaipperumakkal of a 
village set apart some land for house sites for the maintenance of 
pädikappār ; and the land given was inalienable except for 
gramadroham . According to another inscription of the same 
time, the sabhā of Nālār decided that those who violated the 
interests of the village or of the temple and other institutions at 
the place were to be considered gramadrohins. Not only did the 
local organisations discountenance such treasonous action against 
themselves, but also the government. After bringing about a 
compromise between the Jainas and Vaisnavas in his kingdom in 
1368 the Vijayanagar king Bukka I declared : " He who trans 


17. 577 of 1920 ; 379 of 1922 ; 277 of 1917 ; 393 of 1918 ; E.C. , I , 
2nd Edn ., p . 55 ; M.A.R. , 1918 , para 110 . 

18. 89 of 1932 ; Rep ., 1932 para 19 . 
19. 207 of 1925 . 
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gresses this rule shall -be a traitor to the king, a traitor to the 
sangha and the samudaya . " *1 


22 


But whenever there was tyranny or oppression by the govern 
ment the people at times formed themselves into associations or 
organisations to oppose it and considered it high treason against 
the country if they submitted to " petty coersion and oppression " 
by the authorities. They at times went to the extent of decla 
ring that they would not give shelter to the oppressors or write 
accounts for them and that one who acted against the agreement 
was a traitor to the country and hence was to be stabbed . On 
one occasion the Valangai and Idangai classes living in certain 
districts made an agreement among themselves that they would 
not submit to unjust taxation , and among other things, specified 
some acts as constituting nättudroham to be punished as such . " 
Though it is not specifically stated what nāttudrõham was , it was 
taken that certain acts like unquestioned submission to the acts of 
the authorities disliked by the people was tantamount to treason 
against the country . 


An interesting record from Managoli in the Bijapur District 
( A. D. 1178 ) throws light on the law of succession prevailing 
during the period in the Deccan . It reads : " At Manigavalli if 
anyone should die without sons , his wife , female children , divided 
parents and brothers and their children ...and any kinsmen and 
relatives of the same gotra who might survive should take posse 
ssion of all his property , such as bipeds, quadrupeds, coin , grain , 
house and fields ; and, if none such survive ( the authorities of the 
village ) should make over that property , as a religious grant, to 
those who hold the grants of the Gods." The prevalence of the 
system of the succession of daughters to the properties of their 
fathers, if the latter should die sonless, is corroborated by another 


21. E.C. , II , Sb . 344 . 
22. 92 of 1918 ; Rep ., 1918 , para 68 . 
23. 246 and 254 of 1928-29 ; Rep ., para 79 . 
24. E.I. , V , p . 28 . 
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inscription which says that when one Madiraja of the Kölāra 
family was killed in battle, Gauri , his only daughter was married 
to a Banihalli chief, who consequently became heir to the 
fiefdom of the Kõlara family also . 


In the modern day it is said that one s claim to his property , 
if it is in the possession of another , becomes debarred by the law 
of limitation . Almost the same law prevailed in South India in 
the Vijayanagar period, for mortgaged lands could be in the posses 
sion of the mortgagees only for a period of twelve years. In 
$ 1565 for instance one Siddha Rāmappa Nayaka issued an order 
that the Kāpus who had held any temple or Brahman lands on 

mortgage by possession " (bhogya -ayakam ) should restore the 
lands to the original owners after twelve years of enjoyment with 
out demanding any money from them , giving them at the same 
time written deeds ( bhögya - patra) recording the reconveyance. The 
order was issued with the consent of the Reddis, Karanams 
and other people of the place ( sthala ). As H. Krishna Sastri 
remarks, " the legislation appears evidently to have been made as 
a remedy against the conveyance by the owners of these lands 
for long periods to the Kāpus in consideration of the loans paid 
on such usufructory mortgages decidedly favourable to the mort 
gagee. Even now the temple lands in many cases are mortgaged 
under similar conditions to the great disadvantage and detriment 
of the charities intended by their original donors . " ** 


The law relating to the inalienable nature of the service ināms 
is disclosed by an inscription of A.D. 1438-9 at Tiruppukkuli in 
the Chingleput District. According to it lands granted as service 
ināms were neither to be sold nor mortgaged by the parties who 
received them ; but if they should violate the law they were to 
suffer the punishment that traitors to the king and the community 
would suffer. In addition to this they were liable to be fined by 
the officers of the temple treasury . 


27 


25. J.B.B.R.A.S. , X , p . 177 . 
26. 619 of 1917 ; Rep ., 1918 , para 77 . 
27. 193 of 1916 ; Rep ., 1916 , para 60 . 
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SECTION II 

COURTS OF JUSTICE 
The important role of the king in the administration of 
justice was derived from his duty to protect his subjects, for, he 
was something like a parens patriae. His judicial function grew 
probably out of two sources , the patriarchal system , and his 
position as the leader of the men under his control. But in many 
early human societies alongside of the king there were also 
functioning popular assemblies in the administration of justice. 
In course of time in many countries of the world with the growth 
in the powers and responsibilities of kings the popular institutions 
decayed, and lost their place in the system of judicial organisa 
tion . But as may be seen from the sequel, royal courtsand popu 
lar courts functioned side by side in India during the best part 
of the period under study though there does not appear to have 
been much co - ordination between them . However, the constitu 
tion and character of the different courts changed so much from 
time to time that it makes one think that the rules and regula 
tions made for and followed in the ancient courts could be 
assigned to a period not long subsequent to the code of Manu , 
if not contemporary ." 28 The views of Mountstuart Elphinstone 
are also of much interest in this connection . Referring to the 
administration of justice in his own days he says : " The regular 
administration of justice by permanent courts which is provided 
for in Manu and of which the tribunals with their several powers 
are recorded by later writers is hardly observed by any Hindu 
government. The place of those tribunals is in part taken by 
commissions appointed in a summary way by the prince, generally 
granted by motives of court favour and often composed of 
persons suited to the object of the protecting courtier. In part, 
the courts are replaced by bodies of arbitrators, called Pancha 


1999 


yats." 


28. Mill, History of India , I , p . 213 n . 

29. History of India , 9th Edn ., pp . 90-91 ; see also Colebrook , 
Misc. Essays, Vol. II , pp . 490-500 for a disquisition on the Hindu 
Courts of Justice. 
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Some scholars , however, think that the ancient Hindu courts 
continued to function even so late as the Vijayanagar period 
Referring to the Parāśaramadhaviyam of Madhava , a writer 

says 
that in the treatise , though purporting to be a part of his com 
mentary on Parāśarasmrti, Madhava simply supplied the omission 
in that Smrti by collecting what was said on the subject in the 
other Smrtis and so his dissertation is a digest of jurisprudence 
based on them . He adds that Madhavācārya had a great part 
in laying the foundations of the Vijayanagar Empire at the 
commencement of the fourteenth century of the Christian era , and 
since at that time the Muhammadans had not yet succeeded in 
extending their rule to the south of the R. Krsnā, we may fairly 
presume that the procedure which he describes in his work was in 
"use in his time in South India at any rate. But the inference 
does not appear to be borne out by the available evidence. For 
instance Mādhava , on the authority of Brhaspati divides regular 
courts as stationary and circuit, and courts presided over by the 
king and those presided over by judges appointed under his seal. 
The view has been expressed that the kings as a rule presided. 
over the Supreme Courts in person and appointed judges to 
preside over provincial courts . But it is not known how far 
such a system obtained in the Vijayanagar Empire. For one thing 
there do not appear to have been in existence circuit courts 
during the period. Then in the provinces the Governers were 
dispensing justice as a part of their rights and duties , and there is 
no clear evidence to show that judges were holding courts on behalf 
of the king in such areas . Again , on the authority of Kātya 
yana, Mādhava divides the day into eight parts and rules that 
courts were to be held in the second, third and fourth parts of the 
day . But from the contemporary evidence of Nuniz who says 


30. J. Ramayya Pantulu , Quarterly Journal of the Andhra 
Historicas Research Society , II , PP . 105-106. 

31. Parāśaramädhaviyam , ( Bibliotheca Indica , III . Pp . 18-19) 
and Q.J.A.H.R.S. , II , p . 108 . 

32. Pārāśaramādhaviyam , op . cit ., p . 18 ; Q.J.A.H.R.S. , II , 
P. Iog . 
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that the king came to the public court only at about to or II a.m. 
it is seen that the courts were held in the Vijayanagar period 
only in the noon time and not in the morning hours . From 
such pieces of evidence it has to be inferred that the orthodox 
commentaries on earlier works cannot be very much depended 
upon for a study of adjective law . With the progress of time 
changes must have taken place in the system of judical organi 
sation in the mediaeval period . 


But it is difficult to have any clear idea about the machinery 
of judicial administration during the period. The literature and 
inscriptions that have any bearing on the subject refer to certain 
crimes committed by the people and the punishments awarded to 
them . The foreign chronicles make some reference to the 
administration of criminal justice in the country. Civil cases 
appear to have been generally decided by arbitration though 
there were also special judges at the capital for deciding such 
cases . Sir Henry Maine says about the system : “ Though the 
Brahmanical written law assumes the existence of king and judge, 
yet at the present moment in some of the best governed semi 
independent Native states, there are no institutions corresponding 
to our courts of justice. Disputes of a civil nature are adjusted 
by the elders of each village community , or occasionally when 
they relate to land , by the functionaries charged with the collec 
tion of the prince s revenue. Such criminal jurisdiction , as is found , 
consists in the interposition of the military power to punish 
breaches of the peace of more than ordinary gravity . What 
must be called criminal law is administered through the arm of 
the soldier . 


184 


As the head of the government and the fountain of justice 
the king was the highest authority for the administration of 
justice in the kingdom . It appears that he presided over the 
court of justice which was called the Dharmāsana and in which 


33. Sewell, op . cit., p . 372 . 
34 . Village Communities in the East and West, p.71 . 
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there were a number of Brahmans who were learned in the laws 
and were called Dharmāsanabhattas. The fact that the Dharma 
sana was something like a king s court is indicated by a few early 
inscriptions which mention that the local assemblies bound them 
selves to pay fines to the Dharmāsana for failure to discharge the 
functions to which they had agreed . Probably it was also 
called Adhikarana, and the place where it worked was called 
Adhikaranamandapa. The obligations of the king towards the 
people in the administration of justice are well indicated by what 
is contained in the Kural which says : " The sovereign perishes 
by himself who is not easy of access and does not lend a patient 
and listening ear to the grievances of his subjects and " Go into 
the details of a crime, view things impartially without being 
swayed by any motive, consult the wise men of the realm : that is 
the way to administer even - handed justice." With the above 
advice may be compared the following : - " Be always intent upon 
protecting your subjects ; when you hear complaints from people 
in distress, hear them and redress their sufferings. Do not entrust 
your affairs to mean persons . 

The fact that the kings were 
available to the people for the administration of justice and the 
redress of their grievances is indicated by the story of Manunīti 
kanda Cola who on enquiry is said to have ordered the running of 
the chariot over his son who had killed a calf while driving his 
chariot by the calf s mother complaining to the king by ringing 


7797 


35. 162, 163, 189 and 190 of 1912. Referring to this court 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar says : “ There was a place usually set apart which 
went by the name Dharmāsana , a permanently appointed hall of 
justice, as it were , where the committee ( of the village sabhā ) could 
assemble and carry on their work from day to day as a body whose 
work was continuous and more regular than that of any other 
committee . ” ( Hindu Administrative Institutions in Southern India , 
p . 203). But from the nature of the work it did , it seems it was a 
court of the central Government. (See also C. Minakshi, Administro 
tion and social Life under the Pallavas, p . 59 ) . 

36. Ch . 55. 8 and 2 . 
37. Āmukta ., IV ., V. 205 . 
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the bell of justice at the palace gate. Even in later times it 
appears that such a bell (āraiccimani) was kept at the entrance to 
the palace * to be rung by the aggrieved and distressed people, to 
call the attention of the king. Immediately after hearing the 
bell the king would go to the court, summon the party and 
enquire about the complaint. The king is said to have heard 
complaints even when he was in camp. Probably if the case was 
of a complicated nature , he asked the officers by his side to try it 
or directed the matter to be settled by arbitration by the learned 
men of the locality in the presence of a Government official.3 * 
The king s court besides being one of original jurisdiction , appears 
also to have had appellate jurisdiction . Probably such cases 
of appeal to the king s court could normally be made only through 
certain officers or bodies as may be seen from the fact that 
according to an inscription the trustees in charge of the temple 
treasury of Tiruvāmāttur petitioned to Krsnadēva Mahārāya 
through Karanikkam Mangarasayyar and Sāļuva Ariyava Nāyak 
kar. 

Apparently the two persons mentioned above were 
governors of provinces through whom the appeal had to be made 
to the king. Referring to the laws obtaining in the Vijayanagar 
Empire Nuniz says : " No law is possible in the country where 
these pagodas are, save only the law of the Brahmans which is 
that of the priests , 

But in the Dharmasana there was nothing 
wrong in the kings taking the advice of the Brahmans, who were 
well versed in the laws of the country . 


40 


14t 


Besides the king, there was at the capital a judge who 
administered justice on behalf of the king. Much information is 
not available about him in the early periods, but some idea 
about him and his court may be gathered in the Vijayanagar 
period. Referring to him Abdur Razaāk says : “ A eunuch 


38. S.I.I., II , p. 311 N. 3 ; III , No. 79 , 1. 13 . 
39. 2 of 1923 ; see also Sewell, op . cit ., p . 380 . 
40. 13 of 1922. 
41. Sewell, op . cit., pp . 304-5 . 
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called Danāik sits alone upon a raised platform , and presides 
over the administration ; and below it the mace- bearers stand 
drawn up in a row on each side . Whoever has any business to 
transact advances between the lines of mace - bearers, offers 
some trifling present, places his face upon the ground, and 
standing upon his legs again represents his grievances. Upon 
this the Danāik issues orders founded upon the rules of justice 
prevalent in the country and no other person has any power of 
remonstrance . " 12 

It appears that the office of the Chief Judge was combined 
with that of the Pradhani in one person at least in the Vijaya 
nagar period. Abdur Razzāk says for instance : " When the 


42. Elliot , op . cit . , IV , p . 108. Commenting on this system of the 
administration of justice at the capital both by the King and the Danāik 
Saletore says : “ The Danāik of Abdur Razzāk was evidently a danna 
yaka or military commander, and if we are to rely on the evidence of 
the Persian Ambassador , the Vijayanagara monarchs entrusted the 
duty of administering justice to an officer of the army, or to one who 
had seen service as a general. If this was really the case, no graver error 
could have been committed by the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagara 
since such a procedure would have meant the violation of one of the 
injunctions of the ancient law givers in regard to the administration 
of justice ...... A dandanāyaka or military commander was in no sense a 
substitute for a Brahman learned in the Smytis ...... The fact that 
Abdur Razzāk is positive about the name of the high dignitary who 
administered justice makes one suspect that the rulers of Vijaya 
nagara had indeed acted , at least in the important question of the 
the composition of what may be called the court of Chief Justice 
contrary to the classical notions of danda . " ( Social and Political Life 
in the Vijayanagara Empire, I , p . 369 ) . But as has been said earlier 
it must be noted that the term dandanāyaka was not necessarily a 
military title , for in the mediaeval period it was taken by one who 
discharged important administrative functions civil or military , and 
indicated a cadre to which the holder of the designation belonged . 
Therefore the statement of the Persian Ambassador does not necessarily 
mean that “ the Vijayanagara monarchs entrusted the duty of adminis. 
tering justice to an officer of the army, or to one who had seen service 
as a general " ......and they had acted contrary to the classical 
notions of danda , " 

37 
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Danaik leaves the chamber several coloured umbrellas are borne 
before him ...... Before he reaches the king he has to pass through 
seven gates ......He reports upon the affairs of the state to the 
King and after remaining sometime returns." He went to the 
king to report to him on the matters of state apparently because 
he was also the Pradhani. The title Dharma pratipalakah taken 
by Sāļuva Timma, the Prime Minister of Krsnadēva Rāya streng 
thens the inference. This is further supported by what seems 
to have obtained at Madurai where the system at Vijayanagar 
was followed . Proenza in his letter of A.D. 1655 writes : 
Pradhani did not consider the rival plaints ...... The examination 
was public ......He sent for the governor, judges and all the great 
personages to come to the palace immediately . He came in great 
pomp...... The governor intimates the witnesses and compels them 
to depose according to his wishes . All the procedure was sent to 
Madura from where the judgment came soon . In another 
instance Virappa Nayaka of Madurai and his Pradhāni Ariyanātha 
Mudaliyār constituted a bench to decide a certain case . While 
the Persian Ambassador says that there was only one judge at the 
capital, John Nieuhoff, speaking about the villages in the terri 
tories of the Nāyak of Madurai, says that each village had two 
judges who were much respected by the inhabitants. But it is 
difficult to find out who the two judges were . 

Inferior courts of various grades functioned in the different 
parts of the country . In the headquarters of the provinces the 
governors or the agents of the king presided over the courts 
there, and decided cases that were presented to them . In the 
Sangam age one hears of the manram , avai and avaikkałam which 
were obviously popular courts of justice . During the Vijaya 
nagar days the nayakas who were semi- independent rulers in their 

43. Elliot, op . cit., IV, p . 108 . 
44. E.C. , IX , Ma . II . 

45. Bertrand, La Mission Du Madure, III , pp . 178-81 quoted 
by R. Satyanatha Ayyar, in his Nayaks of Madura, p . 242 . 

45a . 582 of 1926 ; Rep ., 1927, para 92 . 
46. R. Satyanatha Ayyar, op . cit . , p . 241. 
47. Puram 89, 135 , 39, 71, 83 etc , 
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respective areas enjoyed powers of judicial administration , held 
courts and decided cases that came up before them . Besides such 
regular courts , there were a number of irregular but popular courts 
which were recognised by the government and allowed to dispense 
justice in cases that arose within their jurisdiction . Among them 
were those held by the village assemblies, temple trustees, guilds 
and the caste elders. There was some justification for the existence 
of such local popular courts. In those days of lack of easy and quick 
means of communication in the country it could not have been 
possible for all people to seek justice at the hands of the regular 
courts which were few and located at distant places. Further, 
cases which required a good knowledge of the differing local cus 
toms and practices of the people could more easily be enquired into 
by the men of the locality. These courts had all the judicial and 
magisterial authority of a regular court. Even women served on 
the judicial committee of the village assemblies . 


It is difficult to know the exact relationship of the " lower 
courts " with the king and his court. It has been suggested that 
they had a " sort of delegated authority within their spheres. 
But it is doubtful if it may be taken to have been the correct 
position , for some of them , though recognised for purposes of 
judicial administration , did not derive such authority from the 
king. Under the early systems , the jurisdiction of the lower 
courts was of a general nature, and was not less extensive than 
that of the higher courts . But since the king was the fountain 
of justice, the king s court came to be ultimately considered as 


48. 259 of 1909. Lee s description of the working of the popular 
courts in ancient India may be found interesting : “ The Royal 
system did not harmonise with the spirit of the day. The villagers 
had a judicial system of their own at once familiar to and respected 
by them ; the various trades and guilds had a similar system . The 
presiding officer of the Popular Courts or the Guild Courts held office 
either by election or inheritance according to local custom . With 
him were associated three or five men . In these apparently 
private courts were settled affairs of everyday life ." (See Historical 
Jurisprudence, p. 141.) 
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the highest court. The subordinate position of the lower courts 
was recognised by convention . Though there does not appear to 
have been any definite principle governing the gradation or 
hierarchy of courts, still appeals to the higher courts against the 
decisions of the lower courts were being made. 

In the middle ages there were special officers to supervise the 
proper working of temples, and decide disputes that arose in them . 
Questions affecting the social and religious practices of the people 
were decided by heads of religious sects who were generally known 
as samayācāryas or dāśaris. It has also been suggested that the 
Samayācārya was a Censor of Morals and that usually the 
office was farmed out on contract in all the large towns . 
No marriage or religious ceremony could be performed 
without the permission of the samayācāryas. 

For instance 
when a dispute arose between the Reddis of Penugonda 
and Bodipet regarding inter-marriages among them , and 
when the matter was presented to Rāma Rāyal and Bukka 
Rāyal, they held an enquiry into the matter and sent for their 
guru , Tātācārya to decide the question . Tātācārya went into 
the details of the case and invested the heads of Sujanakula 
with certain honours for which they promised to make certain 
specified payments on occasions of marriage . " Afterwards 
marriages were accordingly performed. During the days of 
Krşnadēva Rāya one Venkața Tātayarāja of the ſatamarşana 
gotra was authorised to make enquiries into the conduct of 
all the castes owing allegiance to Rāmānuja and to punish delin 
quents in regard to religious and social matters. But the 
remarks of Devasomā in the Mattavilāsaprahasana about the 
court would tell a different tale . She says : “ Why , this man 
has heaps of riches drawn from the revenues of many monas 
teries, and with it he can stuff the mouths of the court officials 
at pleasure. I am the maid of a poor Kāpālin whose only wealth 
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49. E.C. XII, Pg. 82 . 

50. M.A.R., 1918 , para 110. It is possible that the courts , 
regular and irregular, were efficient. 
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is snake s skin and sacred ash and what riches have I that I 
should go to court ? 1 


SECTION III 


JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 


The place of procedure in judicial administration can hardly 
be exaggerated. It is at times thought that " an ancient trial was 
not much more than a formulated struggle between the parties in 
which the Judges had to act more as umpires and wardens of order 
and fair play than as investigators of truth . " 59 But in India 
administration of justice really meant the finding out of truth and 
was a sacred and religious duty imposed on the kings. 

This is 
made clear by numerous texts which declare that by reason of 
proper administration of justice, the king will not merely obtain 
the goodwill of his subjects but attain heaven and that by 
miscarriage of justice he will lose not only the goodwill of his 
subjects, but also incur the punishment for sin ." Thus since 
according to the Hindu judicial system truth had to be found out 
in a case , an elaborate judicial procedure had to be adopted 
involving an examination of all kinds of evidence, documentary, 
oral and circumstantial. Since two or more heads put together 
are better than one head the judges often took the help and 
advice of local men , and men of knowledge and experience . At 
times the accused were subjected to some ordeal, if there was no 
other way of finding out the truth and should the importance of 
the case demand it . 


( a ) Civil cases : -Though one is able to know in a general 
way about the principles of judicial procedure in the long period 
under study it is difficult to get much useful information about the 
manner in which cases were enquired into and justice administered . 


51. Pp . 23-24. 
52. Vinogaradoff, Sir Paul, Historical Jurisprudence, I , p . 348 . 
53. S. Varadachariar, Hindu Judicial System , p . 122 . 
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But it appears that as far as possible disputes were tried to be 
decided by arbitration . In fact according to an inscription in the 
Sira taluk in the Tumkur district the king ruled as follows : " If 
a caste dispute arises in the country they will summon the parties 
before them and advise them . And as they have the power 
of punishment, the parties must act according to the advice given , 
This proceeding to be free of cost to them . " 64 


During the days of Māravarman Tribhuvayacakravartin 
Sundara Pandyadēva a quarrel arose between the inhabitants of 
Kulattūr and the temple trustees on one side and a certain 
Vikramaśāla Nādālvān regarding the ownership of a river . It was 
agreed, apparently as a result of arbitration , that water might be 
baled out from the river within the specified boundary limits, that 
one -half of the taxes on fishing should be paid to the temple and 
the other half to Vikramaśāla Nādālvān. Again during the days 
of Vira Pandya the long standing enmity between the caste -people 
and the Paraiyars in twenty - four villages in Tiruttiyūr Muſtam 
was settled in the following way by a Gāngaiyarāyan, probably 
the royal officer. It was stipulated that the Paraiyars should 
beat drums for the caste people on all occasions, good or bad , 
and receive in return a padakku of paddy and a fowl. Every 
resident of the parru , including the servants , who received such 
a service from the Paraiyars should pay them yearly, irrespective 
of the yield , one kalam and one tūņi of paddy. " An inscription 
contains interesting details about the settlement of a boundary 
dispute between the Mahēśvaras and tā nattāy of the Tiruvīrațțānēs 
vara temple at Tiruvadi and the nagarattar of Adirājamangalya 
puram . The first settlement of the case made in the tenth year 
of Vira Pandyadēva was not accepted by the nagarattār. The 
second and third revisions made subsequently were also given up 
since the mahēsvaras and tānaitāy did not agree to them . Therefore 


54. E.C. , XII, Si. 79 . 
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Udaiyār Kālingarāyar, Naraſingadēva Mudaliyār, Tirumañjana 
malagiyār, and Viśvanāthadēvar, probably officers of the king , 
enquired into the matter fully and settled it peacefully . Again 
when in A.D. 1363 the people of Heddūrnāļ and the local temple 
ācāryas had a quarrel with the sūris regarding the boundaries 
of the lands belonging to the Pārsvadēva temple of Tada 
tāla in Heddūrnāļ, the then great minister Nāganna , a few 
arasus and the Jain Mallappa decided it by arbitration . They 
summoned the elders of the three cities and the eighteen kampa 
nas and held an enquiry in the Araga cāvadi. They made the 
nad agree that the lands belonged to the temple, fixed the boun 
dary according to former custom and gave a śāsana to that 
effect. Even such complicated cases like succession to property 
were decided in a similar manner by the local people. Thus 
according to a copper plate record of A.D. 1533 from Madurai a 
dispute between two brothers as to who among them was the 
elder was settled by arbitration . The younger of the two , ſinna 
Vadāvāda Tummiśi Nāyakkar was declared in an assembly consis 
ting of eighteen Kodangai Nāyakkars and polygars to be the 


68 


junior.5 


When the regular courts of the king tried civil cases they 
usually examined all the available evidence in the case, documen 
tary and oral, and gave their decision . The following account of 
a mythical trial contained in the Periyapurāṇam of ſēkkilar 
probably a contemporary of Cola Kulottunga II, may be taken to 
be illustrative of the system of judicial procedure during the 
period. The facts of the case were as follows. On the eve of the 
marriage of Sundaramūrtti, Lord Siva in the guise of a Brahman 
appeared before him and claimed him to be his bondslave in 
order to save him from falling into the miseries of family life. 
Sundaramürtti, who was ignorant as to who the 


57. 416 of 1921 . 
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was , contested his claim ; but since the latter insisted on his 
claim being settled before the marriage took place, both of 
them agreed to submit their dispute to the law - court at Tiru 
vennainallar for decision . The plaintiff s case (muraipadu ) was 
first stated in the sabha of learned Brahmans. The judges raised 
an objection that the plaint was in violation of usage according 
to which a Brahman was not to be enslaved under any condition . 
The plaintiff submitted that the grandfather of the defendant had 
on behalf of himself and his descendants executed a bond to him 
according to which they were to be his perpetual slaves. The 
judges admitted the arguments of the plaintiff and asked the 
defendant to explain his point. Sundaramürtti was so much 
bewildered that he could not find a satisfactory answer , and said 
that he was an ādiśaiva of the village of which the judges them 
selves had personal knowledge. The judges then asked the 
plaintiff to prove his claim by one of three methods, usage ( ațci ) 
documents ( avanam ) or the testimony of eye -witnesses (ayalar-tan 
galkātci ). On the assurance of the court as to the safety of the 
document the plaintiff produced the original deed which was in 
the form of a roll. The karanattān who took charge of it unrolled 
it and read out its contents, by which the grandfather of the 
defendant had pledged himself and his descendants to eternal 
slavery to the Pittan ( Śiva ) of Tiruveņnainallār. The court satis 
fied itself with regard to its genuineness by examining its age, 
contents and signatures of witnesses by comparing it with another 
document taken out from the record office, and known to have 
been written in the hand of Sundararnūrtti s grandfather. There 
upon the judges pronounced their judgment that the defendant 
had lost his case , and declared that he was the slave of the 
plaintiff.1 In spite of the mythological and supernatural setting 
in the account of this trial, it may certainly be taken to give a fair 
idea of the methods of judicial procedure in the Cola period , 


60. Marundadu teliye marra maraiyavaneluttal blaiyarandaru 
kāppil veron - ralaittudan oppu nõkki. 

61. Taduttātkonda Purānam vy . 51-63 ; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 
The Colas, II , Pt . I , pp. 257-59 ; J.0.R., VI, pp . 83 ff, 
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the evidences that were called in for finding out the truth in a 
case, and how quickly and impartially decisions were taken and 
judgment was delivered . This particular case proves that great 
value was attached to documentary evidence for deciding a case . 
Thus, evidences such as the authoritative testimony of good men , 
constitutional usage , documents and unbroken enjoyment were 
taken into account in the decision of a case . 


An inscription of the time of Jațāvarman Sundara Pandya 
III in the Anantīśvarasvāmi temple at Udaiyārguļi ( South Arcot) 
furnishes interesting details about the settlement of a dispute 
between certain saīvācāryas regarding the right of worship 
in the temple . The facts of the case appear to have been as 
follows : One Kausika Tiruvanantiśvara Bhatta and a Gautama 
Vrşabhavāhana Bhatta , the śaivācāryas in the Anantīśvara 
svāmi temple were priests conducting pūja, each fifteen 
days in a month in a number of temples which are 
mentioned in the record . Their ancestors were priests in the 
temple at Udaiyārgudi even from the foundation of the village. 
One Atrēyan Tiruvambalap - Perumāļ alias Kanakasabhāpati Bhatta 
who was a priest in the Kulottunga Cõleśvaramudaiyār temple at 
Suttavallinallur claimed that he had a share in the saivācāram in 
the Anantīśvarasvāmi temple . On being asked to prove their 
right, Ayantīśvara Bhatta and Vrsabhavāhana Bhatta produced 
evidence showing that they had been enjoying this right from the 
time of Kulõttunga Coladēva ( II ) who covered the temple at 
Cidambaram (Tiruppērambalam ) with gold , Rājarāja II , Perumā! 
Tribhuvanaviradēva , Rājarāja III , Avani -Alappiranda Kopperuñ 
jingadēva, Perumā! Sundara Pandyadeva, Perumā! Kulasēkhara 
dēva , Vīra Pandyadēva and even up to the eleventh year of 
Sundara Pandyadēva of the record . The royal tirumugams 
and śāsanams authorising them to employ servants and receive 
other requirements were also carefully examined . Then Kanaka 
sabhāpati Bhatta , the rival claimant, was asked to prove his 
claim . On account of the damaged condition of the inscription at 
this place it is not easy to pursue the account easily. But from 
what can be read , it seemsthat Kanakasabhāpati Bhatta produced 
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a document which showed that he was a priest in the Kulagar 
temple ( not the one under dispute) in the 42nd year of Kulase 
kharadēva. He also appears to have told the court that he had 
seen his own father doing saivācāryam in the Anantīśvarasvāmi 
temple. He was then required to produce evidence to the effect 
that his grandfather had been a priest in the same temple which 
he was perhaps unable to do . Hence it was decided that the two 
Bhattas, a share of whose right in the Udaiyārgudi temple was 
claimed by Kanakasabhāpati Bhatta, should retain their saiva 
cāryam in the temple. It may be noted that the assembly which 
decided the case consisted of the maheśvaras of the temple , the 
sthanajanangal of several temples , pilgrims from different parts 
of the country , the Kaikkõlas and the Kaikkõla Mudalis of the 
nāļu and the people from the different parts of the kingdom . It 
is not possible to decide what part outsiders had in the delibera 
tions of the body. However , it shows that the conduct of a case , 
particularly an important one of this kind, was done in open in the 
presence of many people. 


The settlement of a similar dispute in the Vijayanagar period 
is equally interesting. The dispute was with regard to the right 
of worship in the temple of Tirukkāmiśvaram Udaiya Nāyanār 
at Aragalūr in the Salem district. A complaint was made by the 
managers of the temple before one Tirumalli Nāyaka , apparently 
the local chieftain . In summing up and communicating his final 
orders to the managers ( sthānikas) of the temple he said : " ( 1) A has 
been enjoying for a long time the privilege of worshipping all the 
30 days of the month in the temple, while actually only 15 days 
belong to him by right and 15 days belong to another person 
named B ; ( 2 ) the privilege of B thus enjoyed by A without 
proper authority, requires settlement; ( 3 ) in support of the latter 
part of the statement made in ( I ) there are records in the temple 
to prove that 15 days of B ( now abandoned by him and enjoyed 
by A ) have, under orders, been counted " unclaimed " (irangal) ; 
( 4 ) of this privilege of 15 days so declared unclaimed you have 
sold ( on your own responsibility ) 71 days to a third person C and 


62. 570 of 1920 ; Rep ., 1921, para 40 . 
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given him a sale deed ; ( 5 ) by so doing you have deprived the 
acquired right of A enjoyed by him for the last eight or ten galic 
rations ; (6 ) at this stage the nāttār appear to have volunteered to 
settle the question of enjoyment - A being found issueless ( ? ) - and 
to have called the parties to present themselves before them 
together with A ; ( 7 ) You - the managers - were also required 
( under my orders ), to be present on the occasion , to hear the case 
and to carry out the decision arrived at ( by the nattar) and to have 
in the meantime during the period of hearing ( by the nātřār) the 
worship of the temple performed by outsiders on payment ; ( 8 ) A 
having then appealed to me while I happened to be present at 
Aragalūr to hear his case personally and give a just decision , I and 
the nātřār together advised the parties to put up the case before 
the mahājanas and issued an order to this effect ; ( 9 ) in obedience to 
our order the Mahajanas of the agrahāras of Kulattūr, Alambalam 
Sadaiyanpattu and Muțțiyākuricci heard both sides and decided 
that although A may have been the hereditary holder of 15 days of 
the privilege it was not fair to sell part of the disputed portion there 
of to an outsider like C , while the right to purchase ( in virtue of 
long enjoyment) primarily rested in A ; ( 10 ) Therefore , according to 
this decision of the mahājanas we order that A must continue to 
enjoy the full 30 days as before , and that the sale deed you have 
given to C should be cancelled ." 63 


From the procedure adopted in deciding the above case the 
following conclusions may be drawn . An aggrieved party had 
the right to petition to the governor or king. When the gover 
nor or king was not able to decide the case he sought the help of 
the nattār. But even when they were not able to decide it , 
probably on account of the complicated nature of the case invol 
ving points of law , the mahajanas of the surrounding villages 
were asked to decide the question which they did as described 
above. This case further shows that appeals could be made from 
the popular courts to regular courts of justice which belonged to the 
king, 


63. 413 of 1913 ; Rep ., 1914 , para 26 . 
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A dispute between the saiva and Vaisnava priests of Tiruma 
yam was adjudicated in the following way by a special tribunal 
composed of the members of the nādu , the samayamantris or 
royal priests, the priests of both the sects belonging to Tirumayam 
and important temples in the neighbourhood and the Araiyars and 
presided over by the Hoysala general Appanna Dandanāyaka. 
The dispute related to the sharing of the produce of the temple 
lands resulting in the suspension of divine service in both the 
temples. After the scrutiny of the accounts of both the temples 
the tribunal decided the case as follows : The net produce of the 
temple lands after payment of all revenue dues was to be divided 
between the Siva and Vişnu temples in the ratio of 2 : 3 ; the 
devadana of tiruvidaiyattam lands were to be so redistributed that 
no plot belonging to one temple should be surrounded by the 
lands of the other. It was ordered that a partition wall should be 
put up between the two shrines, each party contributing its share 
of the expenses , in proportion to the taxes it paid . The house 
sites adjoining the temples and the lands and gardens that they 
held in common were apportioned between the ſaivas and Vaişna 
vas ; lands that had been forfeited to the community in conse 
quence of their owner s default in payment of taxes were assigned 
to both the temples, with the stipulation that they should enjoy 
the produce in equal shares. The drummers in both the temples 
were to be remunerated separately . Violation of the settlement 
was punishable with a heavy cash fine to be paid to the king. 


64 


The manner in which a dispute in the Tiruvorriyūr temple 
was decided in the fourteenth century by one Vittappar of Ane 
gondi who was appointed the king s officer in the temple is 
interesting. As soon as he took charge of his office " he found 
that the padiyilar, the Işabattaliyilar and the Devaradiyar had 
struck work in that temple and that two previous attempts at 
reconciling their differences in the fifth year of Rājanārāyanan 
Sambuvarāyan by the Mudaliyar of Perumbarrappuliyūr (Cidam 


64. I.P.S., 340 ; also K. R. Venkatarama Ayyar, Manual of the 
Pudukkottai State, Vol. II , pt. i, pp . 648-9 . 
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baram ) and subsequently by the trustees , had proved abortive . 
Vittappar now enquired of the Virašola -anukkar and the Kaikkõlar 
for the cause of this strike , and having called together a meeting 
of the Śrīrudras, śrīmahāśvaras, the Işabattaliyilar and the 
Devaradiyar in the Vyakaraṇadana mandapa of the Tiruvorriyūr 
temple, settled the order to be followed in the matter of temple 
service . It appears , however, that the matter was not finally 
settled even then ; for , three years later ( in Ś . 1293 ) under orders 
of Kampaņa Udaiyār these had to meet in the same mandapa 
presided over this time by the officer Tuņaiyirundanambi Konga 
rāyar. More representatives than on the previous occasion had 
gathered including the trustees and the district representatives 
(nattar) and the question was decided not only as between the 
Işabattaliyilār and the Devaradiyār, but concerned also indirectly 
Śokkattaliyilar, Muttukkārar, Viranukkar ( Viraśõla -anukkar men 
tioned earlier ) and the Kaikkõlar, all of whom must have been 
servants of the Tiruvorriyūr temple in one capacity or another . 
The points settled were many , and involved several details which 
it is unnecessary to repeat . In effect the Işabattaliyilar were 
required to serve in the shrine of the God and the Dēvaradiyar in 
that of the Goddess on festive occasions within the temple , and when 
Gods were carried in procession outside the temple through the 
streets , to mandapas , gardens, tanks and other sanctified spots 
and when minor deities including the image of the sage Tiruvāda 
vür Nāyanār (Māņikkavāśagar) on the occasion of his hearing the 
Tiruvembāvai, were paraded , the procedure was to be somewhat 
different. " 65 

The appreciation of the value of documentary evidence for deci 
ding a case is borne out by the following also . For instance when 
a case relating to a dispute between the Pallars and the Paraiyars 
of the villages comprised within Kānanādu and the Amāntār padai 
parru in the Pudukkottai area came up before Raghunātha Raya 
Tondaimānār, the local ruler , he went through the inscriptions 
relating to the case found in the temples ef Terkāțțūr, Virāccilai 


65. 195 of 1912 ; Rep ., 1913, para 51 . 
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and Lambalakudi and gave his decision . In 1576 a quarrel 
arose between the Badugulavāru and the Palināțivāru about the 
birudus to be carried during festival procession and the case came 
up for decision before the Vaişnavas, Vodeyas, elders and the 
merchants of Kāñci. “ They granted on the authority of a pre 
vious document on stone a very long list of privileges including 
that of kunkuma vastram to the Badugulavāru . In another 
case decision was arrived at in the following way : “ Vira Ballāļa 
Rāya had granted the nad gaudike to a certain person . But one 
Mudi Gauda claimed it as his , prepared a false document (vole ) and 
produced it before a Hunghati Nāyaka and others who had to 
decide it, to show that the gaudike belonged to him and even 
claimed that he had proved his case . But the Nāyaka sent his 
men from his palace to test the genuineness of the vole . They re 
turned the verdict that it was a false vole and so the gaudike did 
not belong to him . Therefore the authorities decided that there 
should be no joint gaudike or substitute, and in the presence of 
the chief priest of the Melikunte Balakrsna temple set up a stone 
śasana.ee 


When lands were in dispute, the judges at times had them 
examined before coming to a decision . An inscription at Tiruvi 
daimarudur is of great interest in this connection . According to 
it, the villages, Āvaņam and ſirrādi, were originally granted to 
the temple at the place as a Marudappar tirunāmattukkāni, but 
were subsequently taken possession of by the government and 
they became a pandāravādai. When Rāmarāja Vitthaladēva 
Mahārāja was in Tiruvadi ( Travancore ), Tiruccirrambala Bhattar 
and Mangamarkāttār, two of the temple servants, made petition 
to him many times about the return of the villages to the temple . 
Therefore he sent Tulināyaṇār and Muttiraivangi ilingayar ( an 
examiner of seals ( ? ) analogous to the Revenue Inspectors of the 
modern day ) to see if the boundary stones in the two villages 


66. I.P.S., 976 . 
67. M.E.R., 1912-13, C.P. 13 ; Rep ., para II . 
68. E.C., XII , Si. 84 . 
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contained the marks of Marudappar. They soon returned and 
deposed that they bore his marks . On their evidence Rāmarāja 
Vitthaladēva decided that the villages belonged to the temple and 
restored them to it . Likewise a dispute regarding the bounda 
ries of the lands belonging to the temples of the Goddess ſūdi 
kodutta Nācciyār and the God Padikkāśu vaitta Nāyanār at Śri 
villiputtūr ( Ramanathapuram district) was decided in A.D. 1577 
in the following way by a committee consisting of Virappa 
Nāyakkar , Ariyanātha Mudaliyar and a few others : " Before the 
day appointed for the settlement, orders to assemble were sent to 
the parties to the suit . They brought their accounts and jñāpakam 
( memos ? ) . The allegations of both the parties were enquired 
into , the lands were inspected and final orders were then passed 
that Irattaik -karišalkulam should belong to the Nācciyār temple 
and that the tank Mālaiyidān should be added to the Adiyar 
kulam as belonging to the Siva temple. Boundary stones were 
fixed at the proper places to mark off the holdings of the 
Nācciyār temple.” * The instances cited above show that though 
oath or oral evidence was taken by the courts to arrive at the 
truth , still the evidence of documents was found necessary and 
valuable for the decision of complicated cases . 

Even with the employment of such methods the courts were 
at times not able to decide some cases probably on account of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the evidence produced or the highly legal 
and technical points involved . Hence ordeals were resorted to 
probably under one or other of the following circumstances : 
( I ) when the parties in a case did not agree on fundamental 
points and challenged each other to an ordeal and ( 2 ) when the 
evidence of the accuser and the accused and their respective wit 
nesses was not sufficient to prove a case . It is not , however, 
clearly known if both the parties were made to undergo the ordeal 
or the accuser or the accused person alone was subjected to it . 
Among the ordeals practised in the country appear to have been 


69. 140 of 1895 ; S.I.I. , V , No. 704 . 
70. 582 of 1926 ; Rep ., 1927 , para 92 . 
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those by water, fire, red hot iron , boiling ghee etc. If the party 
which underwent the ordeal was not seriously injured or recovered 
from the injury within a particular period he was considered to 
have won the case ; if it happened the other way , it was taken that 
he had lost his case . " 


According to an undated inscription at Mēlattāņaiyam in the 
Pudukkottai area a dispute between the Pallars and Paraiyars of 
the village about the enjoyment of certain privileges was settled 
by one Vira Sinnu Nāyakkar in favour of the former when they 
came out unscathed after dipping their hands in boiling ghee to prove 
their case ." Likewise when the barbers and washermen of a place 
disputed the right of potters regarding the paring of the toe - nails 
and the tying of the uppercloth (probably on marriage occasions ), 
the latter gained victory by the ordeal of dipping their hands in 
boiling ghee." A case of 1664 shows that a party , if it was not 
satisfied with the decision of the court, may demand the re - trial of 
the case through an ordeal. In that year a quarrel arose between 
the sēnabovas of Dammalalu and a few others on one side and 
the śēnabovas of Abbhina -hole sthala with regard to the right of the 
office of śēnabūva . An assembly consisting of the gaudas, sena 
būvas, settis, and pattanasvāmis of Agali and a few surrounding 
villages went into the case and decided in favour of the śēnabõvas 
of Abbhina - hole . But the sēnabovas of Dammalalu declined to 


71. Ma Huan s account of trial by ordeal as he saw it at Calicut 
may be found interesting. He says : “ Trial by ordeal is much prac 
tised in this country , such as thrusting the finger of the accused into 
boiling oil , and then keeping him in jail for two or three days. If 
after that time, the finger is ulcerated he is pronounced guilty and 
sentenced to punishment ; but if his finger has received no injury he is 
at once set free, and escorted home by musicians engaged by the over 
seer . On his arrival home , his relatives, neighbours and friends make 
him presents and rejoice and feast together. " ( See K. A Nilakanta 
Sastri, Foreign Notices of South India from Megasthenes to Ma Huan , 
P. 307. ) 
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abide by the decision of the assembly and demanded that the 
dispute must be settled by the ordeal of dipping the hand in boil 
ing ghee . Accordingly , by order of the chief, ghee was brought 
and boiled and placed before the parties. When the śēnabovas of 
Dammalalu put their hands into it saying, the " kā nāci is ours 
they were burnt but when the śēnabõvas of Abbhinahole sthala did 
so they escaped injury . Therefore the former accepted that they 
had lost their case and gave to the latter a jayarekhepatrika 
( certificate of victory ) and said " may you enjoy the office of 
shanbog for as long as the sun and the moon last." ; 


23 74 


Ordeals continued in South India even in the nineteenth 
century as may be gleamed from the fact that a dispute between 
two persons in a village was settled by ordeal during the days 
of the Maratha king Sarfoji of Tanjore.75 


( 6 ) CRIMINAL CASES : Much useful information is not avail 
able regarding the procedure in the trial of criminal cases . In 
fact there does not appear to have been any great distinction 
between the trial of civil and criminal offences . Among the criminal 
offences were murder , theft, adultery , forgery etc .; and such offen 
ders were usually ostracised and declared unfit for participation in 
administrative work , as for instance service on the village commit 


74. M.A.R. , 1918, para 116 . 


75. M.E.R., 1924 , para 66. People appear to have been sub 
jected to ordeals even for failure to pay dues to the government. In 
one case a woman is recorded to have committed suicide being unable 
to stand the pain or the shame of an ordeal to which she was subjected 
by a village official for the recovery of dues, which she said she was 
not liable to pay However , the man responsible for her suicide 
was let off with a fine of 32 kāśus imposed on him by a meeting 
of the people from “ the four quarters , eighteen districts and various 
countries ." ( 80 of 1906 ; Rep ., 1907, para 42.) 
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In most cases even criminal offences appear to have been 
tried in the first instance in the village courts , and it was only 
in cases of dissatisfaction with the decisions given in them that 
they were taken to the court of the king s officer in charge of the 
administration of the local area like the nādu . It is not known how 
criminal cases were taken to the king himself. In this connection 
the observation of Nuniz may be found interesting. He says : 
" When anyone suffers wrong and wishes to represent his case to 
the king he shows how great is his suffering by lying flat on his 
face on the ground till they ask him what it is he wants. If 
perchance he wishes to speak to the king while he is riding, he 
takes the shaft of a spear and ties a branch to it and thus goes 
along calling out . Then they make room for him and he makes 
his complaint to the king, and it is there and then settled without 
much ado and the king orders a captain , one of those who go with 
him , to do at once what the supplicant asks...... and even if some 
( robberies) are committed you give some little present and a des 
cription of the man who stole from you and they will know by the 
agency of the wizards whether the thief be in the city or not ; 
for there are powerful wizards in this country . Thus there are very 
few thieves in the land ." 


777 
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A few cases of murder and homicide are recorded in inscrip 
tions. Once a Sūdra while out ahunting missed his aim and shot 
a Vellala . The villagers " from the seventy -nine districts assem 
bled together, found the śūdra guilty of homicide ( not amounting 
to murder ) and ordered him to make an endowment of sixty - four 
sheep in the local temple for burning two lamps in expiation of 


76. I of 1898 ; See Rep ., 1899, para 63 . 


77. Sewell, op . cit., pp . 380-81. Though at first sight the refer 
ence of Nuniz to the existence of wizards and their employment for 
finding out thieves appears to be incredible it could not have been 
impossible , when we take into account the existence of some people 
even in the present day , who by their knowledge of magic , profess to 
know the whereabouts of lost things and of those that had stolen them , 
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his guilt.78 In another case when a certain individual shot a man 
of his own village by mistake the governor and the people of the 
district to which he belonged assembled together and decided that 
as the man had committed the offence on account of mere careless 
ness he was to compensate his guilt by burning a lamp in the 
local temple . Again when a man shot another man mistaking 
him to be an animal, and he died as a result of it , the Brahmans 
and Nattar of the place decided that he should provide a lamp in 
the local temple. When a Nādālvān stabbed to death the com 
mander of a regiment of bowmen , king Rājēndra II sent an order 
to the local village assembly that the culprit was to endow for 
burning a lamp in a temple nearby. In the tenth year of Rājarāja 
II the ürar of Māgaral endowed a lamp as prāyaścitta ( expiation ) 
for the excesses committed by them against one Mangalankilān , in a 
dispute over water -right . In a similar case a Vellala accidentally 
killed another man . The case was tried by an officer of the king s 
government, who , on the advice of the Bhattas, decided that the 
sentence of death was not to be meted out to him since he 
was a Vellata # A similar case of homicide in the reign of Kulottun 
ga II has been mentioned above.es A boy of six while 
cutting wood with his sickle ( orial) hurt another boy 
accidentally and the latter died . The father was required 
to endow for burning half a lamp in the local temple . A few 
other interesting cases may be mentioned here. A merchant 
had a concubine. Another man attempted to commit an outrage 
on her by night. The merchant however managed to stab the 


82 


78. 67 of 1906 ; see also 188 of 1906 . 

79. 64 of 1900 ; S.I.I. , VII , 68 ; for similar cases see 257 of 
1909 ; 352 of 1909 etc. 

80. 33 of 1919 ; Rep ., para 22 ; see the same para for a few other 
instances. 

81. 227 of 1904 . 
82. S.II., VII , 432. 
83. 200 of 1929 . 
84. see 64 of 1900 . 
85. 223 of 1902 
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criminal and as a result of it the latter died . The guilty man and 
a relative of the deceased were required to make provision for a 
perpetual lamp in the local Śiva Temple . A husband pushed his 
wife and brought about her death . So the " 1500 men of the four 
quarters " tried the case , found him guilty of causing the death of 
his wife and decided that he should provide for the burning of 
perpetual lamp in the local temple. Three men were comparing 
their skill in arms, when one of them accidentally stabbed another . 
So with the consent of the relations of the deceased he made provi 
sion for the burning of a perpetual lamp in a temple . A woman 
threw a stick at her daughter but it struck another girl as a result 
of which she died twenty days after the incident. For this also 
the punishment was the burning of a perpetual lamp in the 
temple . In all such cases it was the village assembly or the 
community to which the accused belonged or the local people in 
general that decided them . Probably the cases were referred 
to the king s court only when doubts arose . Even there the 
reference appears to have been for the actual award of punieke 
ment rather than for the trial of the cases . 


But cases of wanton and deliberate murder were taken more 
serious notice of. A few cases of such a nature may be reviewed 
in brief. Three inscriptions at Tirukkūstiyūr contain a connected 
account of a criminal case of murder in the eleventh year of 
Jațāvarman Sundara Pandya III . The following were the facts of 
the case . While one Vāmana Bhatta was returning home one 
night from the ambalam after paying the temple dues and passing 
through the deserted or uninhabited house of one Aliyangaiyan 
Sattiyanāvan in the Eastern Street, the latter who was posted there 
with his armed men hacked him to death and fled to Panritirri 


86. 77 of 1906 . 
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where he lay concealed with his party. But he made his escape 
when the place was besieged. Thereupon his lands, houses , garden 
and servants were confiscated and made over as a gift to the 
local temple. Later the village of Vāsudēvamangalam belonging 
to one Dēvarga ! Nāyan was also confiscated and added to the 
possessions of the temple . However, when the murder of Vāmana 
Bhatta was avenged by the murder of the culprit (apparently by 
the relations of the Bhatta ) in retaliation , a part of the lands 
was restored to Dēvarga! Nāyan . A few days later one Sattiya 
nāvan Seramalai Perumal, probably the son of Aliyanāvan Sattiya 
nāvan appealed to the nambimār of the temple, the śrīvaişņavas 
of the place, the temple accountant and his own sympathisers who 
were doing service in the temple, the reciters of hymns and a 
number of others to the effect that he was ruined by the confisca 
tion of his father s property , that he was himself innocent and 
no party to the murder and that he was prepared to remit 800 
panams in the Śrībhandaram in lieu of the confiscated property 
which he would take as his jenmam and nāyanār kaļamaiparru . 
His earnest prayer was granted , and the lands etc., were returned 
to him with the remission of taxes and dues on them . He was 
also required to make certain contributions in kind and cash 
towards the maintenance of the service called Virakērala malava 
rāyan in the temple.90 

A case of considerable importance and interest deserves parti 
cular mention here. Five Brahman brothers named Atkondavilli, 
Pambayaiyan , Malaivāykkon , Varadan and ſalvan and some 
Vēlāla Sūdras are said to have given up the legitimate duties of 
their castes and taken up the profession of the lower classes. They 
wore weapons dangerous to human life, murdered Brahmans, cut off 
their ears , insulted Brahman ladies, committed robbery, destroyed 
cattle and sold them to the distress and dismay of the other 
residents in the district. The matter was reported to the royal 


90. 301 , 302 and 303 of 1923 ; Rep ., 1924 , paras 77 to 79. It is 
unfortunate that more details about this interesting case are not 
available. 
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officers of Vikramaśõladēva, Tirumalai Tandan and others who 
were in charge of the country . They collected the offenders 
together, beat them , fined them , pulled down their houses and 
kept them under surveillance . This did not effect any improve 
ment in their character and they persisted in their misdeeds. 
The people preferred their complaint again and brought their 
misdeeds to the notice of Pottappi Araiyar, who at that time hap 
pened to be in charge of the country. He ordered the chief 
Valluvanādu Ālvān Irungolar and a band of Malayāļa soldiers to 
arrest these people and annoy them . The criminals, however, 
managed to escape to the hills after a fight in which they mana 
ged to kill a few of the soldiers, successfully wounding several 
others and even robbing the rest of their weapons ; in other words, 
the force that was sent was apparently inadequate and they fared 
very badly at the hands of the dacoits. They, however, managed 
to secure the persons of Ātkondavilli and Pambanaiyan and locked 
them up in the prison house. Some time later, when they were 
being removed along with some other prisoners and taken to the 
king who was in camp at Kunnattür, the three other Brahman 
brothers attacked the guard in charge in the forest near the 
northern hamlet of Uttippākkam , and actually killed the guard 
and liberated the prisoners. All of them escaped capture. The 
king, on hearing of this, issued strict orders to recapture the crimi 
nals, whoever they should be, and “ punish them in accordance 
with the rules applicable to the lower classes " which involved not 
only personal punishment but also the following in addition : their 
hereditary property was to be sold to the temple and charitable 
institutions. From the money realised the fine imposed upon 
them may be recovered first and the balance left over , if any , 
should be presented to the temples referred to as a permanent 
charity in the name of the criminals. The order was carried out 
ultimately by the people ." An important point to be noted in 
this case is that when the village assembly and its officers were 
not able to apprehend the criminals, the local government officers 
and the king himself had to intervene with the aid of the army. 


91. 315 of 1909 ; Rep ., 1910 para 34. 
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When even they were not able to bring the dacoits to book they 
had to seek the co - operation of the local people . 

In some places the local residents (nāttar) decided such crimi. 
nal cases . According to an inscription at Nedunguļi in the Puduk 
kottai area , the residents of Uñjaŋaipparru , Niyamapparru , 
Kalanivāśalparru and Adalaiyārnādu met together to try three 
private individuals, who , with the help of the army of one Mala 
varāyar, caused disturiance in the country and killed twenty men 
in a fight and punished the guilty men . " In another case , owing 
to a dispute between the residents of Ponnamarāpadi and those 
of Tūvar, the latter with sufficient help from outside wrought 
havoc in the village Ponnarnarāpadi. The former laid their grie 
vances before the assembly of Pāvalaikkudi. The members who , 
represented the residents of many surrounding villages promised 
help on condition of the afflicted party endowing some lands in 
three villages to the local temple.98 

Strangely enough arbitration was resorted to even for trying 
criminal cases . For instance in the time of Vira Sayana Udaiyar 
a dispute arose between two parties of Araiyars in the Pudukkottai 
area , one being Terkilaraiyan and his kinsmen , and the other 
being the descendants of one Vadakkilaraiyan . “ It is said that 
Vadakkilaraiyan first killed a relative, probably the brother - in - law 
of Terkilaraiyan, and in revenge he himself was killed by the latter. 
Sometime afterwards, the kinsmen of Vadakkilaraiyan invaded 
the territory of Terkilaraiyan and killed some men belonging to 
the party of the latter. To make this loss good , Vadakkilaraiyan s 
party subsequently handed over some of their men to the other 
side, and both parties entered into a covenant addressed to the 
trustees and manarkal of the temple of Kulandai Nāyakkar agree 
ing to be friendly with each other . Terkilaraiyan and his kinsmen 
agreed not to commit any offence in the villages of Melaikkottai, 
Perumpuliyūr etc. , inhabited by the relations of Vadakkilaraiyan , 
while Vadakkilaraiyan s kinsmen agreed not to commit any offence 


92. I.P.S., 818 : 
93. Ibid ., 799 . 
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in the district of Vallanādu inhabited by the relation of Terkilarai 
yap. They also declared that in case of any violation of the 
settlement they , the parties, should sit as judges (tānamumāga ) 
and confiscate to the temple as devadana some of the lands of the 
offender , for which the offender himself was to pay the taxes to 
the king . Fines also would be levied which were payable to the 
assembly and the king . 

As said earlier treason against the king or the government 
was punishable with confiscation of property and at times death . 
When Aditya II was murdered , Rājarāja I ordered the confiscation 
of the properties of the persons involved in it . Nuniz records 
that Krsnadēva Rāya blinded and put in prison Sāļuva Timma 
and his son on suspicion of their having murdered his young son 
Tirumala . Likewise default in payment of fines imposed by 
the king which was considered treason was punishable with the 
sale of his lands in ajñakrayam ( sale hy royal order ). During 
the days of the Cola king Rājarāja III some people were declared 
traitors to the king ( rājadrõhin ) and their lands were sold in 
public auction (rājarāja peruvilai), the price of the lands having 
been fixed by eight officers of the king. The fixing of the price 
of the lands by a committee is hard to explain unless it is pre 
sumed that it was a precaution taken by the government to see 
that lands were not knocked down for a low price. According to 
a Jesuit letter of 1601 a Minister of the Vijayanagar king was 
accused of having robbed the royal rents and treasure , disgrace 
fully deprived of his functions and dignity , was charged with 
having stolen a ring of the king and imprisoned . Likewise treason 


94. I.P.S. , 683. Such instances are found recorded in many 
inscriptions. 

95. 577 of 1920 . 
96. Sewell, op . cit ., p . 361. 

97. 379 of 1922 ; Rep ., 1923 para 29. See for another example 
277 of 1917 . 

98. 112 of 1911 ; see also 506 of 1918 ; 244 and 246 of 1917 ; 279 
of 1927 ; Rep ., para 30 . 

99. See Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, I , p. 469. 
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against the village or the local temple was also considered a 
heinous offence to be severely punished . According to an inscrip 
tion the assembly of Nālār decided - for what reason it is not stated 
that the residents of the village should not do anything against 
the interests of their own village nor against those of the temple 
of Tirumayānam Udaiyār and such other institutions. If they did 
so they were to suffer the punishment due to gramadrohins, and 
people who persisted in doing so even against that decision , 
should not be allowed the privilege of " touching Siva etc. 

100 


Ordeals were resorted to at times for trying criminal cases 
also . Referring to the practice, Nicolo dei Conti says : “ In criminal 
charges oaths are allowed where there is no witness to prove the 
offence. There are three modes of swearing. In one , the person to 
whom the oath is administered stands before the idol , and swears 
by the idol that he is innocent . Having taken the oath , he then licks 
with his tongue a piece of iron , such as a mattock , red hot ; if he 
escape uninjured he is declared innocent . Others again , having 
first taken the oath , carry the same piece of iron , or a red hot 
plate for several paces before the idol ; if burnt in any part he is 
punished as guilty ; if he escape unhurt he is exempt from the 
punishment awarded for the offence. There is a third manner of 
swearing, and this is the most common of all. A vessel is placed 
before the idol filled with boiling butter . He who swears that he 
is innocent of the offence charged against him , plunges two fingers 
into the butter which are immediately wrapped up in linen and 
a seal impressed upon it to prevent the covering being removed. 
On the third day the bandage is taken off. If any injury appear 
upon the fingers the accused is punished, if no injury present 
itself he is released . " 101 


The trial of criminal cases of theft by ordeal is borne out by 
a few inscriptions. One such is an inscription of the thirteenth 
century which records the investigation and trial of a case of theft 


I00 . 


Probably it meant excommunication ; 332 of 1910 . 
101. Major, India in the Fifteenth Century , pp . 31-32 . 
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of sacred ornament from the inner shrine of the temple at 
Kudumiyāmalai by some siva Brāhmanas. A bench was empanel 
led of the leaders of the surrounding provinces , cities and 
villages who assembled fully without any exception. The accused 
were summoned . The court in consultation with the great Bhat 
țars and in the presence of Sāmanta ār, the king s governor , 
decided to try the case by ordeal and wanted the suspected per 
sons to handle a red -hot iron rod . Accordingly , four among the 
accused submitted to the ordeal and burnt their hands. In the 
meanwhile, one other accused, probably being afraid of the ordeal, 
turned approver. The guilt of the accused having been proved , 
they were charged with having transgressed " right conduct and 
proved the enemies of ſiva " and sentenced to imprisonment. 
Their lands, tanks , fields, trees overgrown and wells underground 
were all confiscated and transferred to the temple as tirunāmat 
tukkāņi. Those who had purchased the lands of the offenders 
or were holding them on mortgage were ordered to relinquish 
them to the temple, on receipt of the sums that they had originally 
advanced.102 


The 

manager of a temple felled its trees for his own use, 
sold and gave some to his relatives and thus despoiled the 
land and deprived the temple of its revenue. He also misap 
propriated the donations which had been collected by the trustees 
and andārs and deposited in the temple treasury . When the 
matter came up for enquiry he ran away from his residence, and 
when a search was made forty kalams of paddy and some vessels 
belonging to the temple were found in his house. Hence he was 
proved a Śivadrohin his lands were confiscated to the temple, his 
house was demolished , and on its site a Vināyaka shrine was 
constructed . Thus commission of sin against temple was consi 
dered treason and was punishable with exile and confiscation 
of property. However, the confiscated property did not escheat 
to the king, but was invariably made over to temples.108 


102. I.P.S. , 691 , also K. R. Venkatarama Ayyar , A Manual of 
the Pudukkottai State, Vol. I, p . 421. 

103. 189 of 1929 ; Rep ., para , 37 . 
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In this connection an inscription at Tirukkalukunram (Chin 
gleput district) which discloses certain interesting details about 
the manner in which the authorities of the temple of the place 
decided a case of theft is of great interest . According to it , one 
Aittān had in the year Pramāthin stolen 150 pon from the garland 
of Kunravanapperumā !. The Meykāval lodged a complaint before 
the temple trustees that thesaid Aittān broke open the room in 
which the garland was placed , took some pon and plastered the 
opening with mortar . The judges present at the time of the final 
hearing were the Śrī Rudra Māhēśvaras of Tirukkāvanam , śengia 
lankilān, Tiruppilavāyiludaiyār Venrābaranan , Adittadēvan , Dha 
navān , Amarāpati Kāttār , Kāraikkilān, Ponnambalaküttan , the 
Kaikkolas and the Kaikkola Mudalis. During the time of the 
trial Aittān had run away . Hence his properties consisting of 
four pieces of vacant land and the capitalised value of two kinds 
of worship which he enjoyed in the temple were sold in public 
auction for eight hundred and fifty pon and credited to the temple 
treasury. This inscription, as also the previous one , clearly show 
that local authorities like the temple trustees and the village 
assemblies were also allowed to try criminal cases . In another 
case of theft of temple jewels the culprit was imprisoned , his lands 
were confiscated , one of his hands was chopped off and he himself 
was driven out from the village.10 


105 


SECTION IV 


PUNISHMENT 


A necessary aspect of the administration of justice relates to 
the award of punishment to the offenders especially in criminal 
cases . The nature and severity of punishment differed not only 
with the gravity of the crime but also with the object with which 
it was committed . According to political thinkers and jurists 
punishment was to be largely deterrent and was calculated to 
overawe people and prevent them from the commission of similar 


104. 185 of 1894 ; S.I.I. , V, No. 479 . 
105. 1.P.S., 867. 
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crime. They felt that by nature people were bad and prone to 
commit crimes, and it was only the fear of punishment by the 
king or the judge that deterred them from doing it. Further a 
culprit was punished with a view to correct him , make him give 
up his bad ways and take to good ways of life . Lastly , it was also 
considered as a means of the purification of the culprit . For, by 
committing a crime he committed a sin against morality and 
society which threatened the very foundations of law and security ; 
and in order to absolve him of the sin he had to be made to 
undergo punishment proportionate to the gravity of the offence . 
If he was left unpunished by the king , not only was he not puri 
fied of his sin of guilt, but more than that, the sin passed on to 
the king for his not having discharged his duty properly . Thus 
the punishment of the culprit was necessary both for him and for 
the king. It appears therefore that punishment was not an end 
in itself, but only a means to an end namely the reform of the 
criminal . 


The normal code of punishment appears to have therefore 
been severe . It included fines, imprisonment, flogging, mutilation 
of the limbs, death in various forms and confiscation of properties. 
In general it may be said that punishment bore some relation to 
the crime. Grave offences like treason against the king or the 
royal household , offences against the government, and robbery , 
incendiarism and open rebellion were treated as a class apart as 
said above , and the offenders including the members of their 
family were very severely dealt with . Casual offenders were 
treated in a different way . In such cases as murder, the object 
of the act was taken into account for the award of punishment, 
whether it was committed deliberately or whether it was only 
accidental homicide not amounting to murder . Cases of the latter 
type were decided usually with some leniency to the culprit. 


The following observations on the administration of justice 
in South India made by a few foreign travellers who visited the 
country from time to time throw some welcome light on the 
subject. The Chinese writer Chau Ju - Kua remarks as follows 
about the system of justice under the Cēļas: “ When anyone 
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among the people is guilty of an offence, one of the Court Minis 
ters punishes him ; if the offence is light, the culprit is tied to a 
wooden frame and given fifty, seventy or upto an hundred blows 
with a stick . Heinous crimes are punished with decapitation or 
by being trampled to death by an elephant. 

Marco Polo says : 
They are very strict in the execution of justice upon criminals, 
and as strict in abstaining from wine . Indeed they have made a 
rule that wine - drinkers and seafaring men are never to be accepted 
as sureties. For they say that to be a seafaring man is all the 
same as to be an utter desperado and that his testimony is good 
for nothing ." 107 Describing how criminal offences were punished in 
the Vijayanagar days, Nuniz says : " For a thief whatever theft he 
commits, howsoever little it be , they forthwith cut off a foot and a 
hand , and if his theft be a great one he is hanged with a hook under 
his chain . If a man outrages a respectable woman or a virgin he 
has the same punishment, and if he does any other such violence 
his punishment is of a like kind . Nobles who became traitors are 
sent to be impaled alive on a wooden stake thrust through the 
belly, and people of the lower orders, for whatever crime they 
commit he forthwith commands to cut off their heads in the 
market place , and the same for a murder unless the death was the 
result of a duel ......... These are the common kinds of punishment , 
but they have others more fanciful; for when the king so desires , 
he commands a man to be thrown to elephants and they tear him 
to pieces. The people are so subject to him that if you told a man 
on the part of the king that he must stand still in a street holding 
a stone on his back all day till you released him , he would do 

Abdur Razzāk s account also is similar . He writes : 
Sometimes they order the criminals to be cast down before the 
the feet of an elephant , that they may be killed by its knees, 
trunks and tusks," 109 and again referring to the conspirators who 
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106. Chau Ju -Kua, p . 95 . 

107. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign Notices of South India , 
p . 169 . 

108. Sewell, op . cit., pp . 383-84. 
109. Elliot , op. cit ., IV , p . III , 
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plotted to murder Dēva Rāya II " they were either flayed alive, or 
burnt to death , or destroyed in some other fashion and their 
families were altogether exterminated . " 110 These accounts are 
largely corroborated by the evidence of inscriptions which , as 
shown above , record the crimes and the punishments inflicted 
on the criminals . Sometimes the criminals appear to have been 
tortured to death . A tānādār Dilāvar for instance , who used 
to kill the children of the farmers and others in the Dummi śīme 
was tortured to death . In such cases the loss of the aggrieved 
party was sought to be compensated by the State . Gaudayya 
was one of those that were killed by the tānādar Dilāvar . Hence 
his children were granted a village as a nettaragodage. In this 
connection Havart s representation of the torture of the Golkonda 
minister Akkanna and Madanna is of much interest.112 


In the case of criminals ordered to be executed , the Vijaya 
nagar Emperor Krsnadēva Rāya wanted some consideration to be 
shown. He says : " In the matter of people sentenced to death , 
give them the chance to appeal thrice ( for mercy ) . But in the 
case of those people whose escape might bring on a calamity to 
yourself, immediate execution is advisable . " 113 It was the idea 
that treasonous persons whose existence would be a source of 
danger to the state must alone be executed immediately without 
any chance being given to them for appeal. 


were 


There were prisons where probably were kept both the under 
trials and those that were convicted . Such of them , as had been 
awarded capital punishment, executed probably on 
appointed days. Whenever there was any necessity for the 
sacrifice of human beings the prisoners “ who deserved death " 
were ordered to be executed ." 


114 


IIO. Elliot, op. cit ., pp . 116-17. 
III . E.C. , VII , Ci. 69 . 
112. See M.E.R. , 1915 , Plate II d. facing page 117 . 
113. Āmukta , Canto IV . v . 243 . 
114. Sewell, op. cit ., p . 365, 
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In spite of the evidence of the foreign travellers and many 
inscriptions, it cannot be taken that light punishments were not 
inflicted even for grave crimes like murder . The murderer was 
let off if he came to an agreement with the relatives of the 
deceased and did something like endowing a lamp in a temple in 
expiation of the sin.116 In 1444-45 the Nakharadavaru (merchants) 
of Dharmapattana atoned for their murder of two men of the 
Setti community by making a gift of money at one honnu ( gold ) 
in every ten realised by them as a prāyaścitta for their offence.116 
Certain offences were punished with excommunication and loss of 
caste besides the forfeiture of the property of the accused to the 
palace.111 A few offences were punishable with fines ( kurradundam ). 
An inscription at Anjaneri gives certain rates of fines for the 
following offences : 108 rūpakas for outraging the modesty of a virgin ; 
32 rūpakas for adultery ; 16 rupakas for the mutilation of ear ; 4 
rupakas for bruising the head and 108 rūpakas " if the merchant s 
son is found to have illicit connection with the female porter and 
should he be caught in the actual act of adultery . " 118 

In some 
cases instead of one individual paying the fine the caste or 
community to which he belonged was made to pay it . The sabha 
of Uttiramērār resolved for instance in the ninth year 

of Rāja 
rāja I " whether at the gate of the Royal Palace, or at the court 
of justice or in the department of revenue or elsewhere the Brāh 
maņas , the Śiva Brāhmaṇas, accountants , merchants, Vellālas and 
any other caste of our village shall be themselves answerable for 
the fines laid on the respective castes , Brāhmaṇas being answerable 
for the fines laid on the Brāhmaṇas, the ſiva Brāmaņas being 
answerable for the fines levied on Śiva Brāhmaṇas. " 119 


II5 . 48 of 1897 ; S.I.I. , V , 1411 . 
116. 404 of 1927-28 . 
117. E.C. , VI , Kp . 50 . 

118. E.I. , XXV ., p . 238 ; see for a few other examples, I.P.S. , 
484, 913 ; E.C. , VI , Kp. 59 . 

119. E.I. , XXII , p. 207 . 
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If any injustice was done to a party in the administration of 
justice , it was tried to be sought to be compensated by the state . 
In 1582 Kēladi Rāma Rājayya for instance granted to Puttana 
halli Bhadri Gauda an umbali as follows : " As we had your eyes put 
out ( or ? taken away your threshing floor) we grant you five 
khandugas of land in the fields in front of Puttanahalli " .19 


On the whole we gather the impression that much care was 
taken to administer justice to the people both by the king and the 
local organisations. What Barbosa says of the conditions in the 
Vijayanagar Ernpire, namely , " Great equity and justice is obser 
ved to all not only by the rulers but by the people one to ano 
ther " 191 is applicable to almost the whole period of our study . 
It may be that the code of criminal procedure was rigorous and 
punishment was harsh in some cases. But that was the condition 
everywhere in mediaeval times . Criminal law was severe in Europe 
even so late as the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 1210 


SECTION V 

POLICE ORGANISATION 
Any account of the system of judicial administration will not 
be complete without a description of the police organisation . 
But information about the police system in the early periods is 
not easily available . It appears that generally police arrange 
ments were made by the villagers themselves in their respective 
areas. Each village had a complement of watchmen for the protec 
tion of person and property . This system was known as padikaval 
and the watchmen as kāvalkāvan or paờikappar in the Tamil area : 
They were remunerated for their services by assignments of land 


120. E.C. , VIII, Sb . 232 . 
121. Barbosa , I, p. 202 . 

I2Ia Some details regarding the administration of criminal 
law in South India in the Cola period is contained in the Annual 
Reports on South Indian Epigraphy , 1899-1900, paras 26-29, 1906-7 
para 42 , 1909-10, para 30 , 1917-18 , para 33 , 1918-19 para, 22 , and 
1923-24 paras 77-9 and the references given therein . 
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and the proceeds of a special cess ( padikaval kūli) earmarked for 
the purpose . An inscription of 1221 registers that the paờikappār 
were provided with four vēlis of land for house -sites by the 
big assembly since the allowances they had been receiving were not 
sufficient to maintain them . The land was to be inalienable under 
any circumstance except in case of treason . Sometimes the 
townships granted shares in the produce which all the landholders 
had to pay on their lands for maintaining the village police . 
An interesting inscription of the time of Parākrama Pandya gives 
the following rates of pāờikaval : I kalam of paddy on every ma 
of wet land ; 1/16 paņam on every areca palm ; 5 panams on 
every ma of land producing sugarcane, kolundu , ginger , gingelly 
and plantains ; 2 panams a year for every house ( vāśal) .12. This 
system of village police continued even in later times . When a 
few kalļavēlaikkarar sought refuge in an assembly composed of 
certain specified groups of people in Jambukesvaram and Sriran 
gam they were assigned the duty of guarding their lands and 
lives from injury in return for which they were permitted to 
collect from each family of the eighteen groups ( padinen -bhūmi 
samayattar) one paṇam annually and one ring on each marriage 
occasion : Again four influential men of Tirukkalakkudi in the 
Ramanathapuram district granted to the watchmen of three 
villages the right of kāval which consisted of one bundle of hay 
and kuruni of paddy on each ma of their holdings to each group 
of these watchmen separately and of all other customary services 
(karyakrama) due from their tenants . During the days of Sadā 
śiva Rāya of Vijayanagar one Lakki Nāyudu was appointed to 
guard the Sürya Komalla Pass in Cuddapah and granted a 
charter in which were fixed his share of land , meras and vartanas 


122. 207 of 1925 . 


123. S.I.I. , VIII , 285 . 


124. 407 of 1921 ; Rep ., 1922 , para 33 . 
125. 368 of 1914 . 
126. 61 of 1916 ; Rep ., para 83 . 
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in all the fourteen villages over which he had jurisdiction . The 
padikaval rights were so much coveted by the people that they 
received them as reward for some service that they rendered . 
According to an inscription at Tirukkalakkudi, mentioned above , 
two persons Sāluva Nāyaka and Appā Pillai found a suburban 
village ruined , the tenants having dispersed and new tenants being 
unwilling to come and settle. So they sent for one Sakkadēvar Vēttu 
vakkāţtan alias ſāyapadaitāngi and his brother Sirukattuvan and 
also for the two agents of Tammayya Nayaka and declared 
that as they had got tenants for the village and resettled it , the 
first two would be given the right of padikaval over the particular 
village surrounding the temple ( tirumalai) receiving the customa 
ry donations and fees after allowing common rights and cultiva 
ting and paying the usual dues to the temple such as kattumakkai, 
māśam , aśupõdu, makkalpēru etc. They were also granted certain 
rights and obligations.128 The padikaval rights were usually here 
ditary. At times a body of villagers enjoyed the right of policing 
and sold it to others. For instance , the residents of Annalvāśal 
sold the padikaval right in the village for 150 sakkaram panams. 

In some places , a person enjoyed pāờikāval rights over a 
wider area like a nadu . He engaged a complement of watchmen 
called talaiyaris whom he paid in kind and in cash besides granting 
land free of rent and held himself responsible for the safety of 
property within his jurisdiction. Such persons holding padikāval 
kāni over a large area were referred to as enjoying nādu kāval , 
perumbadikaval, 180 mērpāļikävall and araśukaval. The arasu 
kavalgārs of Turaiyūr, Ariyalar and Udaiyārpālaiyam were the 


129 


127. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and N. Venkataramanayya , Further 
Sources of Vijayanagar History , III , pp . 251-53 . 

128. 48 of 1916 ; Rep ., para 83 . 

129. I.P.S. , 751 ; see for a similar sale of pādikāval rights by the 
residents of Mēlār in 1465 owing to famine and failure of rain ( ibid . , 801 ) 

130. 157 of 1902 . 

131. 502 of 1902 ; the term sirupāờikāval occurs in 199 of 1912 
and 421 of 1921 . 
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poligars of those places. Some of them , probably on account of 
their large income from the residents of the area under their juris 
diction , were able to make gifts of a share of their income to tem 
ples for worship . " 


133 


Many of the chieftaincies and pālaiyams in South India appear 
to have had their origin from the padikāval system , for many 
of the palaiyagārs held their estates on kāval tenure . The Bellary 
District Gazetteer states that the kāvalgārs were remunerated in the 
following manner : " The Kāvalgars were highly paid officials and 
granted payments as follows : ( 1 ) a village rent free or at low quit 
rent ; ( ii) a certain portion of rent - free land in every village under 
their jurisdiction ; ( iii ) an allowance in grain upon each plough or 
upon quantity of seed sown ; ( iv ) an allowance in money paid by 
husbandmen on ploughs and by tradesmen on houses , shops and 
looms; ( v ) a small duty on goods passing through the country ; 
( vi ) a similar duty levied on fairs and weekly markets , on shroffs 
paid in money and other dealers ( paid in kind ) . " 184 


The system obtained in the Deccan also . The Sindi inscrip 
tion of the time of Sõmeśvara I gives interesting information 
about the police organisation in the local areas , and says , " within 
the Township in cases where anything is lost, the ara - talāra has 
to make it good . " 185 


With the decline of the rural assemblies and organisations in 
the Vijayanagar period the Āyagar system came into prominence. 
The Āyagars were a body of village functionaries who were in 
charge of the administration of the rural areas . One of them was 


132. F. R. Hemingway , The Trichinopoly Gazetteer, p . 255. For 
an account of the Kāvalgār system see J. C. Curry , The Indian 
Police, pp . 247-48 , and W. J. Hatch , The Land Pirates of India , 
Pp . 108-112 . 

133. 158 of 1906 ; 36 of 1893 ; S.I.I. , IV , No. 849 . 
134. See p . 186 . 
135. E.I. , XV , pp . 77-9 . 
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the talaiyari who was the watchman of the village and of the 
crops. 

During certain periods in the history of South India when 
the central government was not strong enough to check centrifu 
gal tendencies and maintain security of person and property in 
the country the influential men of a locality joined together and 
made mutual agreements among themselves for the preservation 
of peace in the locality and their own rights. They were made 
usually with the cognizance of the government( I ) to fix the bounda 
ries of the territories of the contracting parties and to protect them 
from aggression ; ( 2 ) to help the small chieftains to join together 
in the face of a common danger and ( 3 ) or to assure the king of their 
. loyalty . In the 42nd year of the reign of Kulottunga I some two 
chieftains in the present Ramanathapuram area made an agreement 
among themselves “ to safegaurd their life , possessions, power 
and prestige " . Some ten years later, early in the reign of Vikrama 
Cola a similar compact was formed between two chieftains. 
some cases arrangements were made more or less in a feudal way and 
in many cases without any reference to the central government . 
Local leaders occasionally gave an undertaking not to molest the 
people, though there may be quarrels among them . The Araiyars 
of Irundamalai nādu gave an assurance , for instance, to the trus 
tees of the temple of Tirukkunnakkudi Udaiya Nāyaṇār to the 
effect that when they fought with one another they would cause 
no damage to the villagers under their watchmanship and in no 
way molest the wayfarers, the tenants and other residents ; if any 
one among them violated the provisions , a fine of 1000 panams 
would be levied and if a whole township was destroyed 500 
paņams were to be imposed. 17 An inscription at Tiruvāmāttūr in 
the thirteenth year of the Cola Kulottunga III accords a nilaimai 
tittu by Kövan alias Rājaräja Nilagangaraiyan stating that , in 
return for the enjoyment of certain lands he would help only Rāja 
rāja Sambuvarāyar, Jananātha Mūvēndaraiyar and Ulagayya 
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konda Kādavarāyar and none other.187a Again , Rājarājadēvan 
Ponparappinār alias Kulõttunga sõla Vāņakovaraiyar and Kiliyūr 
Malaiyamān of Tirukkõvalūr made a compact among themselves 
according to which the territory lying to the south of the river 
Alvinaiyārūmust go to the former and that to the north of it to the 
latter as also a defensive alliance in general coupled with the 
stipulation that they were to act together in the service of the 
king.188 Such instances may be multiplied in the Cāļa period. 

In the Vijayanagar period also , similar compacts were made 
among private people. In 1419-20 for instance , a compact was signed 
between Narasingadēva Udaiyār of Pērāmbūr and his followers 
on the one hand and the residents of Kilaikkuricci on the other . 
The termsof the agreement were as follows : “ Whereas there exis 
ted great enmity between us from the time of śēmar Narasinga 
dēva up to the time of Adaikkalam katta Nārasingadēva, hund 
reds of men on both sides have been killed and imprisoned ; in the 
time of the last mentioned chief we met together and settled that 
henceforward we ought not to act contrary to the interests of 
each other on account of this long - existing enmity . " They even 
agreed to look upon anyone of the above villages as their common 
enerny . It was declared that anyone who acted otherwise would 
sin against the God of Nangupaţti. The compact was arrived at 
before the residents of Tenmalai, Kīranür, Puduvayal and Mudu 
śõrkkuļi.199 Such agreements were entered into elsewhere also . In 
Ś . 

1412 ( wrong) Kīlaka , one Dēvaradiya alias Kunda Heggade and 
another Kinnikka Heggade agreed in the presence of God Mahalinga 
at Yellūru to live amicably for ever without molesting each 
other s lands. A few years later in g . 1421 ( expired ) Siddhārtti , 
one Sankarādi Hunda Heggade and another Tirumala Araśa Madda 
Heggade made a compact of mutual fidelity and agreed to render 


137. 56 of 1922 . 

-138 . 440 of 1913 ; Rep ., 1914 , Para 17, See for another instance 
435 of 1913 and Rep ., 1914 , para 17 . 

139. 344 of 1914 ; Rep ., 1915 , para 43 ; 1.P.S. , 698 . 
140. 393 of 1927 . 
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faithful service at all times against the enemies attacking Yēlūru 
and Kāpu . Such local compacts and arrangements served a good 
purpose in as much as they ensured peace in the local areas and 
gave relief to the central government in the matter . 


Besides the village police maintained by the people them 
selves in the rural areas , there were in the urban areas , and particu 
larly at the capital, police units maintained by the government and 
held responsible for the preservation of peace and order and the 
detection of crimes within their jurisdiction . This system was 
well organised in the Vijayanagar Empire. Referring to the 
functions of the government policemen of the capital , Abdur 
Razzāk says : 

" The business of these men was to acquaint them 
selves with all the events and accidents that happen within the 
seven walls and to recover everything that is lost , or that may 

be 
abstracted by theft ; otherwise they are fined . " 142 Speaking about 
the punishment inflicted on them for the theft that took place 
within their ward he says : “ Certain slaves which my companion 
had brought took to flight, and when the circumstances were 
brought to the prefect, he ordered the watchmen of that quarter , 
where the poorest people dwelt to produce them or pay the penalty ; 
which last they did on ascertaining the amounts. 

. " 148 Nuniz describes 
the system of police at the capital almost in the same way . He 
says that if anyone complained to the king that he was robbed in 
such and such a province and in such and such a road , the King 
sent immediately for the captain of that Province, even though he 
be at court and the Captain might be seized and his property 
taken if he did not catch the thief . He adds that in the same way 
the Chief Bailiff was obliged to give an account of the robberies 
in the capital and in consequence very few thefts took place. 
The Bailiff and the Prefect were apparently different names of the 


141. 392 of 1927 ; see for a few other cases 385 , 386 , 391 etc. , of 
1927-28 and Rep . , 1929 , para 37 . 

142. Elliot, op cit ., IV , p . 112 . 
143. Ibid. , p . II2 . 
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same officer who may be called the Police Commissioner. He was 
probably the same as the Talari of the City . In the days of Dēva 
Rāya II he had his office opposite the mint at the capital. Under 
him there were 12 , 000 policemen who were each paid by the govern 
ment 30 panams per month.145 

In the regions where the Nāyankara system prevailed, the 
Nayakas were made responsible for the preservation of peace in 
their respective areas. They appointed kavalgars to discharge 
their police duties. The kavalgārs were usually persons who had 
influence with their tribesmen . As in the case of the village 
policemen they were required to provide for the security of pro 
perty within their area and restore the property stolen for which 
service they were paid by assignments of land . The local police : 
men were liable to be punished if they failed to discharge their 
duty properly . An inscription at Tiruvorriyūr in the Chingleput 
district mentions for instance that some agambadiyas ( servants ? ) 
48 in number, serving under the chief of Paduvūr lived in the 
village and protected it for a long time , but later , since they 
neglected their duties for some unexplained reasons and caused 
much loss to the people , they had to be punished.148 


Troops were at times stationed in some strategic places to 
provide for their safety and security from foreign aggression and 
internal rebellion . We hear for instance of sēvagars who were 
apparently in charge of fortified areas." Such cantonments were 
in a few places under the control of military bodies variously 
called kaikkõlasēnapatigal perumpadaiyar, valangai mahasënai 
etc. They were apparently composed of some representatives of 
regiments of the army. During periods of trouble like cattle raids 
some bold men fought against the raiders and even laid down 
their lives . Such valiant service for the local areas was comme 
morated by the people by the grant of kalnadu (herostones ). 


145. Elliot , op . cit ., IV , P. III . 
146. 240 of 1912 . 
147. E.I. , IV , 
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CHAPTER VI 


MILITARY ORGANISATION : WARFARE AND . 

DIPLOMACY 


SECTION I 


WHY WAR 


“ War is a biological necessity , an indispensable regulator in 
the life of mankind " , so said Bernhardi. Bacon asserted that 
" it makes without all question for greatness to be for the most 
part in arms. " In ancient and mediaeval times , as in the modern 
period in many countries of the world , belligerency was considered 
a sign of vigour and the possession of military qualities contribu 
ted much for survival, for war was a stimulant and a regenerator. 
Hence most states from the earliest times paid much attention to 
military organisation and developed war -mindedness. Usually 
many kings were very much dissatisfied with peaceful conditions. 

The causes for the outbreak of wars in ancient and mediaeval 
South India, as elsewhere, were many. In the early period of the 
political history of South India " wars were undertaken either as 
affording exercise for the development of martial virtues or for 
the purpose of achieving by personal prowess, supremacy in rank 
and the title of the liege lord of the Tamil country and for the 
privilege of wearing the triple crown , mummudi.” Many of the 
kings of ancient South India wanted to earn fame by their success 
in wars . Referring to a king, a poet says for instance , " having 
won the broad world by your own strenuous efforts and having 
planted firm your undying fame." Another king is referred to as 
“ having won over the extensive world and set up firmly your 
rising fame to be eulogised by your bards and minstrels . What 
other satisfactory explanation can be given for the wars of Cerala 
tan in the Sangam age ? Thus, though in the early period of the 


I. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, Pre - Aryan Tamil Culture , p . 37 . 
2. Puram , 18 . 
3. Padirrupattu , 2. IO . 
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history of South India the boundaries of the Cēra, Cola and 
Pandya kingdoms were traditionally fixed there were wars between 
them on account of the love for fame and the display of prowess 
and glory on the part of their rulers . In the subsequent period also 
what other reason could there have been , for instance, for the 
invasion of the country as far as the Ganges by Rājēndra Gangai 
konda Cola and his trans -oceanic expedition to the Śrī Vijaya 
kingdom ? Lust for power and desire for the expansion of the 
boundaries of their kingdoms also must have necessitated the 
waging of wars. Thirdly , wars were waged by disappointed lovers 
when the hands of the maidens of their choice were refused to them . 
When , for instance, Pāri, the chieftain of Parambunādu, refused to 
give his daughter in marriage to any of the three kings, Cēra , Coļa 
and Pandya, they went to war with him . Again wars were waged 
to bring under control recalcitrant feudatory vassals, who at times 
stopped the payment of tribute to their overlord and tried to assert 
their independence. Still another cause that led to wars in ancient 
and mediaeval South India was the anxiety of the kings to possess 
the important belt of country that lay between their kingdoms . 
The underlying cause for the frequent wars between the highlan 
der and the lowlander from the seventh century A.D. down to 
the period of the fall of Vijayanagar was 

their anxiety 
to get permanent possession of the southern reaches of the 
Deccan covered by the Raicār region between the rivers Krsņā 
and Tungabhadrā. In fact many of the fought 
successively between the Cālukyas of Vātāpi, the Rāştrakūtas 
of Malkhed and the Cāļukyas of Kalyāni on one side and the 
Pallavas of Kāñci and the imperial Colas on the other and 
later a good number of the wars between the Bahmani Sultans 
and the kings of Vijayanagar were due to their desire to get 
and retain possession of the debated frontier. 


wars 
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SECTION II 


THE ARMY CORPS 


5 


The importance of the army in a state can hardly be exag 
gerated and that was well understood in ancient India . Even 
such an early work as the Kural says that among all that a state 
possesses the most important is a good army. It should be well 
manned in all its component parts and possess indomitable 
courage. 

Chariots : In very early times in South India , the army 
(padai, tānai ) was divided into various groups such as the ani , 
undai, ottu , etc. The front ranks were akkam , kodippaļai, tār, tūsi , 
nirai and the back ranks kūlai. But in later times the army was 
divided into four sections, namely chariots , elephants, horses and 
foot soldiers. Warriors were in charge of each of the first three 
of them . The war chariots which were comparatively small, each 
capable of accommodating only two persons, the warrior and the 
charioteer , were heavily decorated with wood carving and brilli 
antly coloured and drawn by horses. In course of time they 
disappeared as a division in the battlefield though continuing to 
be used for ceremonial purposes . 

Elephants : The elephant was used from very early 
times for purposes of royal paraphernalia and war . Generals and 
leaders of the armies rode on elephants and fought against 
their enemies. The following description of the war -elephant may 
be found interesting in this connection : " The warrior sits on an 
elephant which looks like the God of death (Marali ). He has a 
broad and high breast, covered with a coat made of the tiger s 
skin , which a volley of arrows cannot pierce. The elephant resem 
bles the ship that passes on the sea , the moon that moves 
among the stars ; it is surrounded by armed Maravar like sharks 
and is so excited as not to recognise its mahout." Descriptions of 


5. Kural, Ch.77 . 
6. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, op . cit ., p . 39 . 
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battles in which elephants were used are found scattered in epigra 
phy and literature. The Cēra king Senguțțuvan is said to have 
depended on his elephants for much of his success in wars . When 
he marched to fight against the kings of Northern India he was 
riding on an elephant . The use of the elephant by the Pallava 
kings is well borne out by the specialisation of the gajaśāstra by 
kings like Rājasimha . The numerous sculptures of the Vaikuntha 
Perumā! temple at Kāñci where we get large numbers of 
figures of elephants in the panels depicting warfare also point to 
the same fact. Referring to the use of elephants in wars in the 
Coromandel coast Chau Ju -Kua says : “ The country is at war with 
the kingdoms of the west ( of India ? ) . The Government owns sixty 
thousand war elephants, every one seven or eight feet high. When 
fighting , these elephants carry on their backs houses , and these 
houses are full of soldiers who shoot arrows at long range and fight 
with spears at close quarters. When victorious the elephants are 
granted honorary names to signalise their merit ." Jordanus says 
about them : “ This animal carrieth easily upon him , with a cer 
tain structure of timber more than thirty men ; and he is a 
most gentle beast , and trained for war so that a single animal 
counteth by himself equal in war to 1,500 men and more ; for 
they bind to his tusks blades or maces of iron wherewith he 
smiteth . Most horrible are the powers of this beast and specially 

Prince Rājāditya, the son of Parāntaka I was seated 
on his elephant in the battle that he fought in 949 at Takkolam 
against the combined army of Rāstrakūta Krsna III and Ganga 
Bhūtuga II . He was then pierced by an arrow by the Ganga 
king as a result of which he died ." Rājādhirāja , the son and 
successor of Rājēndra Gangaikonda Cola was seated on his 


in war . 
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8. Silappadikāram , XXVI, 1. 57 . 
9. S.I.I , I , pp . 15 and 19 . 
10. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India , No. 63. 
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13. E.I. , V , pp . 167 ff ; VI , pp . 56-57 ; also Leyden Grant, 
A.S.S.I. , IV , pp . 206-207 , 11. 42-45 . 
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elephant in the battle of Koppam in which he fought against the 
Eastern Cālukya king Sāmēśvara I in 1053. " Even in the 
Vijayanagar period elephants were used in battles. Referring to 
the elephants of Dēva Rāya II , Abdur Razzāk says that " they were 
lofty as hills and gigantic as demons ." 15 According to Nikitin 
large scythes were attached to the trunks of the elephants, and 
they carried each citadel in which were twelve men in armour 
with guns and arrows, but according to Varthema each elephant 
carried only six men and had long swords attached to his trunk in 
battle. Nuniz says that from the howdahs of the war elephants 
fought four men on each side of them , and that on their tusks 
were fastened sharp knives with which they did great harm . 
The account of Paes has it that three or four persons used to 
fight from the back of the war elephants and that they were 
covered with caparison of velvet, gold and bells and that their 
heads were painted with the faces of giants and other kinds of 
great beasts. 


17 


18 


Apart from carrying warriors and generals, the elephants 
themselves fought in the battles. The elephant of Killi is said 
to have felt shy to face its mate as its tusk had been broken by 
its dash on the rampart and as its nails were worn out by tread 
ing on the diadems of kings. With this may be compared the 
description of Jordanus who says : " there is nothing that either 
can or dare stand against the assault of an elephant in any 
manner . 


20 


The elephants were imported mainly from Ceylon and Pegu , 
each of the trained ones costing in later mediaeval times from 


14. 87 of 1895 ; S.I.I. , V , No. 647 . 
15. Elliot, op. cit ., IV , p . 105 . 
16. Major, India in the Fifteenth century , pp . 12 and 51 . 
17. Sewell, op . cit., p . 328 . 
18. Ibid ., p . 277 . 
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20. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit ., p. 206 . 
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about five hundred to one thousand five hundred cruzados.21 Some 
were bred in South India itself. They were all carefully trained 
by the mahout, kept in the elephant stables, and fed with palmirah 
leaves, rice and jaggery. They were bathed in tanks or rivers and 
their face was painted with vermilion and armoured with face 
plates. 

Cavalry : Cavalry was an important division of the 
army. Though South India was not the home of horses they 
were imported from the valley of the Sindhu , Persia , Arabia 
and other countries in large numbers. The country was not 
conducive for the breeding of good horses , for, as Marco Polo says , 
“ there is no possibility of breeding horses in this country as hath 
often been proved by trial. For even when a great blood -mare 
here has been covered by a great blood horse , the produce is 
nothing but a wretched wry - legged weed , not fit to ride . " 23 
According to him the reason why a good number of foreign horses 
were imported into India was that most of them died in less than 
a year, on account of " mismanagement ” by the people who " do 
not know in the least how to treat a horse . " 24 Even in later times 
the Carnatic horses which were lean and weak could not bear 


21. Barbosa , II , pp . 113 , 115 ; Elliot , op . cit . , p . III . 
22. Elliot , op. cit., IV , p . 100 . 
23. Yule , Marco Polo , II , p . 342 . 

24. Ibid ., II, p . 340: Referring to the largescale death of the 
foreign horses on the Indian soil Wassaf says : “ It is a strange thing 
that when those horses arrive there , instead of giving them raw barley 
they give them roasted barley and grain dressed with butter and boiled 
cow s milk to drink ... They bind them for forty days in a stable with 
ropes 

and 

pegs in order that they may get fat ; and afterwards without 
taking measures for training, and without stirrups and other appurte 
nances of riding, the Indian soldiers ride upon them like demons. 
They are equal to Burak in celerity , and are employed either in war 
or exercise. In a short time, the most strong , swift, fresh and active 
horses become weak , slow , useless and stupid . In short, they all become 
wretched and good for nothing. In this climate these powerful horses 
which fly without a whip ( for whips are required for horses especially 
if they are to go any distance ), should they happen to cover , become 
exceedingly weak and altogether worn out and unfit for riding . 
There is therefore a constant necessity of getting new horses annually , 
and , consequently , the merchants of Muhammadan countries bring 
them to Ma bar . ( Elliot, op . cit . , III , pp . 33-34 . ) 
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fatigue . Therefore they had to be imported from foreign 
countries . The Pandyan king about the time of the visit of Marco 
Polo to South India is said to have needed more than 2,000 horses 
every year . The traffic in horses was so great then that it is said 
that no ship came to India without horses in addition to other 
cargo.28 The high value set on the foreign horses by the rulers 
of South India is again borne out by the evidence of Wassaf, who 
says, " the price of each horse was fixed from of old at 220 dinars 
of red gold on this condition that if any horse should sustain any 
injury during the voyage, or should happen to die , the value of 
them should be paid from the royal treasury . " 27 With this des 
cription may be compared the value attached to the horses by the 
Vijayanagar kings. Krsnadēva Rāya is said to have purchased 
every year 13,000 horses of Ormuz and country - breds and kept 
for himself the best ones . 28 Horses were considered then so impor 
tant that, according to Nuniz , Sāluva Narasimha “ took them 
dead or alive at three for a thousand pardao, and of those that 
died at sea they brought him the tail only , and he paid for it 
just as if it had been alive." According to Barbosa the price of 
horses ranged from 400 to 600 cruzados,90 while according to 
Nuniz, it ranged from 48 horses and twelve to fifteen for a 
thousand pardaos, equivalent in Indian Rupees from 1170 to 


31 


390 . 


During the Vijayanagar period the horses were branded with 
the king s mark and given over to horsemen with the necessary 


25. Ferishta , (Scott ), I. p . 118 ; Seweil, op . cit ., p . 72 . 
26. Marco Polo . II , p . 340 . 
26a. Ibid ., II . p. 391 . 
27. Elliot and Dowson , op . cit . , III , p . 33 . 
28. Sewell, cp , cit ., pp . 381-382 . 
29. Ibid ., p . 307 . 
30. Barbosa , I , p . 210 . 
31. Sewell, op . cit . , p . 361 and n . 2 and 381 ; Barbosa I , p . 210 . 

32. We do not hear of the branding of horses in earlier times in 
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provisions for every month . If any of them died , its maintainer 
was obliged to take the piece of skin containing the king s mark 
to the Chief in its place. Each knight was given one horse for 
his own riding, a groom and a slave girl for his service and provi 
ded with the necessary daily supplies. But if he did not maintain 
it properly he was deprived of it and given another which was of 
an inferior quality.S4 


It is not clearly known how the horse was dressed in the 
battle field . But on ceremonial occasions , it was fully capariso 
ned , had plates on its forehead , and the cavalrymen wore quilted 
tunics made of layers of stony raw leather and furnished with 
iron plates which made it strong , and had the umbrella of state 
held over its head.35 


Infantry : The infantry or foot soldiers formed the 
largest unit in the army organisation . In very ancient times it 
appears that men belonging to various indigenous tribes were 
recruited to the army. But in historical times it appears that in 
each kingdom there were two kinds of armies, the standing army , 
and the feudal levies. Soldiers were recruited directly for the 
standing army by the kings and were maintained by the Govern 
ment all through the year with regular pay, food , clothing etc. 
The feudal levies consisted of military contingents supplied to the 
Imperial house by the subordinate chiefs and vassals and were 
essentially an irregular force collected and supplied at short notice. 
Inscriptions mention two kinds of armies namely the Kaikkōļap 
perumbadai and Nattuppadai. ” The former has been at times 


33. Sewell, op . cit . , p . 381 . 
34. Barbosa , I , pp . 210-211 . 

35. Sewell , op . cit ., pp . 275-77 . For a note on the quilted tunics 
see ibid ., P, 276 , n . 
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taken to mean the great army 

of weavers 

in the literal sense of 
the term Kaikkola . But from the contexts in which the term occurs 
in many South Indian inscriptions it may be taken that the term 
means “ ( a class of) men distinguished by the strength of their 

or “ the strong men of the (wings of the army) " meaning 
soldiers of the infantry division of the army. Obviously it was 
the standing army maintained by the government. 


arms 


Different communities appear to have served in the army. 
Many inscriptions refer to the Brahmans as having fought in the 
armies. A Brahman Ganaramma is said to have laid down his 
life while defending his village during the days of Rāştrakūta 
Krsna III . Revādāsa Dikşita and Visottara Dikṣita, two Soma 
ýājins, were military generals under the Rāstrakūtas. 98. The 
Brahmans who distinguished themselves in war in the Cola period 
were given the title of Brahmadhirajar. Krsnadēva Rāya was 
sure of their dependability when placed in charge of fortresses.88b 
Their participation in wars in the Vijayanagar period is borne out 
by the example of a Brahman of Tirukkadaiyūr who took part in 
the battle of Irāccür (Raicūr ) ." Barbosa s statement that among 
these men at arms there are many knights who arrive there from 
many parts to " take service ” indicates that recruitment to the 
army was broadbased and service in it was thrown open to all 
classes of people. According to an inscription of 1356 the Vijaya 
nagar army was composed of Turks, Seunas, Telugus, Pandyas 
and Hoysalas. The Muslims were also recruited to the army 
in Vijayanagar and at times they led the van in the battle field . 


38. E.I. , XIII , p . 334 . 


38 a . Ibid . , p . 189 . 
38b. Āmukta ; IV , vv . 261 and 255 . 
39. 47 of 196 ; Rep ., 1907 para 59 . 
39 .. Rice, Mys. Ins., pp . 2 and 5 . 
39b. Sewell, op . cit., pp . 277-78, 329. 
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Usually the warriors were very much devoted to their lords and 
were prepared to risk their lives in battle for the sake of their 
masters. The unique credit of rallying round the banner of the 
king even in an adverse hour belonged specially to them . There 
were also some special warlike families in ancient times which 
were known as mādinkudi and mūdinmullai. 

No clear idea can be formed of the methods of recruitment 
of the standing army in early times . Some of them could have 
been recruited from the children born and reared in the vēlams of 
the kings. Referring to the practice in later times , Duarte Barbosa 
says : " The officials of war in choosing a man for the army strip him 
naked , and look at him to find out how tall he is , what is his name , 
in what land he was born , the names of his father and mother and 
in this way he is appointed without leave being given him to go 
to his country , and if he goes without leave and afterwards is 
captured , he is very evilly entreated ." The soldiers so recruited 
were allowed to live " according to their own law " and equip 
themselves each after his own fashion . This latitude shown 
with regard to their ways of living and equipment could not have 
been conducive to uniformity or discipline, an orderly camp life, 
etc. But it must have given full opportunity for the soldiers to 
preserve intact their own tribal heroism and valour in the battle 
field . To that extent the existence of diversity of laws and 
fashions among the soldiers was perhaps good . It may be noted 
in passing that diversity exists even now in the regiments of the 
Indian armies . But the fact that it was difficult for the soldiers 
to obtain leave must have told hard on them and chilled their 
enthusiasm and love for war . 

The standing army appears to have been divided into a 
number of regiments in each of the different periods. Under 
Cola Rājarāja I it appears to have been divided into thirty -one 


7348 


40. Kural, 762 . 
41. 627 of 1909 ; Rep ., 1910, para 19 . 
42 . 

Barbosa , I. p . 212 . 
43. Ibid . , p . 212 ; Sewell, op. cit., p . 327 . 
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regiments as is borne out by his Tanjore inscriptions which con 
tain the names of thirty -one among them . But there must have 
been many more of such regiments . To the name of each of the 
regiments was prefixed the title of the king or his son indicating 
the spirit with which the soldiers were treated during the period ; 
probably the royal titles or names were prefixed to the designations 
of the regiments to commemorate their distinguished services in 
wars . The significance of some of the designations deserves some 
explanation . Most of the regiments had the suffix , vēlaik 
karars. The real meaning of this term has baffled many scholars . 
They are mentioned frequently by the Mahavamsa . The sugges 
tion has been made by L. C. Wijesinha that the term means " a 
·body of mercenary troops employed by the Singhalese . " They 
figure prominently in the history of Ceylon towards the close of 
the with century A. D. It is said that when they were des 
patched on an expedition into the Cola country they refused to 
proceed and rebelled , but were subsequently subdued by the 
Ceylonese king. But it appears that they were not mercenary 
soldiers, but were regular soldiers in the Cola kingdom . Pro 
bably they constituted a volunteer force enlisted when any 
occasion ( vēlai) arose . To this body belonged persons of various 


44. Perundanattu āņaiyatka ), Pandita sola terinda villigal, 
Uttamasõla terinda Andagattaļar, Nigarili sola terinda udainilai 
kudiraiccēvagar, Mummuļi śõla terinda āņaipagar, Vira śõla aņukkar , 
Parantaka Kongavāļār, Mummaņi śõla terinda parivärattar, Keralan 
taka terinda parivārattar, Müla parivara vițţēru alias Jananatha 
terinda parivārattar, Singalántaka terinda parivarattar, ſirudaņattu 
Vadugakkalavar, Valangai parambadaigaļilār, Perundanattu Valangai 
Vēlaikkarappadaigal, Alagiya sõla terinda Valangai Vēļaikkärar, 
Aridurga langhana terinda Valangai Vēļaikkārar, Candra Parakrama 
terinda Valangai Vēļaikkarar, Ilaiya Rāja raja terinda Valangai Vēļai 
kkarar, Kşatriyasikhamani terinda Valangai Vēlaikkarar, Marta 
Vikramabharaṇa terinda Valangai Vēļaikkarar, Nittaviņöda terinda 
Valangai Vēļaikkarar, Raja - kanthirava terinda Valangai Vēļaikkārar, 
Rajaraja terinda Valangai Vēļaikkarar, Rājavinõda terinda Valangai 
Vēlaikkarar, Vikramabharana terinda Valangai Vēlaikkarar, Kēralan 
taka vašal tirumeykappar, Aņukka vāśal tirumeykappar, Parivära 
meykāppārgal, Palavagai palampadaigațilar, etc. , ( S.I.I. , II , Intro ., p . 9. ) 
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communities such as the Valangai, Iờangai, śirudanam , Pillaigal 
danam , Vadugar, Malaiyalar, Parivārkkondam etc. , besides other 
classes . This is further supported by a few inscriptions in which 
reference is made to the Mūnrukai velaikkarar or Mahasēnai, the 
term münrukai meaning evidently the three chief classes of a 
community of velaikkarar namely the Mahatantra , Valañjiyar 
and Nagarattar . But the Velaikkaras are also referred to in 
connection with the protection of endowments made to local 
institutions, pointing out the possibility of their being some 
sort of a local militia of the organised type . From such instances 
it may be taken that the Vēļaikkāra troops were some sort of a 
regular standing army quartered in various places and available 
for service at any time . Their devotion to duty and enthusiasm 
for service are well borne out by details contained in literature 
and epigraphy. “ They pledged themselves to do certain duties, 
failing which they would voluntarily undergo certain penalties , 
which in most cases was death ." For instance the commentary 
of Periyavāccan Pillai on Nammālvār s Tirumoli explains the 
word Pūvēlaikkara as " those who when they see the king being 
without flower (garlands ) at the time when he ought to wear them 
had vowed to stab themselves and die . Again in the commentary 
of the Sivavacanabhūṣaṇam the Velaikkaras are said to be " the 
servents of the king, who chastises those who prove traitorous to 
him ." According to an inscription , the Velaikkaras agreed as 
follows : " We protect the villages belonging to the temple palli, 
its servants , property and devotees ( abhayampukkar ), even though, 
in doing this , we lose ourselves or otherwise suffer. We provide 
for all the requirements of the temple so long as our community 
continues to exist , repairing such parts of the temple as get 
dilapidated in course of time, and we get this our contract, which 


45. Mahāvamsa , Ch , LX , p . IIo n .; S.I.I. , II , p . 10 ; M.E.R. , 
1913 , paras 27 and 30 ; also 602 and 610 of ; 1912 . See also E.I. , 
XVIII, pp . 334-35 

46.600 of 1912 . 
47. See E.I. , XVIII, p . 334 . 
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is attested by us , engraved on stone and copper so that it may 
last so long as the Moon and the Sun endure ." According to 
another inscription the Tiruccūla vēlaikkarar of Puñjai are recor 
ded to have sacrificed their lives by entering fire to attest the 
ownership of the temple in some devadana lands. Probably to 
the same group belonged the Tennavan apatiudavigal meaning 
" helpers of the Pāņdya (king) in times of distress ” corresponding 
to " the King s own Regiment ” of the present day and the 
Padaikkanavar and Perumpadaiyar all mentioned in some Pāņdyan 
inscriptions. According to Marco Polo they were in the service 
of the Pāndyan kings during the period of his visit and were 
always near the king and had great authority in the kingdom . 
Among the other regiments were those of the bowmen ( villigal) 
swordsmen (valperrakaikkõlar) and the Kaikkolapperumbadai or 
the great troop of Kaikkolas. Though the term has been taken 
to mean the troop of weavers it 

may 

be better understood as 
" (a class of) men distinguished by the strength of their arms 
" the strong men of the wings of the army" , meaning the soldiers 
of the infantry division of the army. The terms Valangai and 
Idangai are usually translated as " righthand and lefthand into 
which different castes were grouped . śirudanam ( śirutaram ) and 
Perudanam ( Peruntaram ) were obviously honorary titles conferred 
on the officers of the government belonging to the lower and 
higher grades of services . The terms Vadugar and Malayalar 
denoted the soldiers that had migrated from the Telugu and the 
Malayāļa areas . The regiments were also distinguished by some 
territorial names. One hears, for instance, of the Pandippadai.58 


52 


or 


48. 610 of 1912 ; Rep ., 1913 , para 27 . 

49. 188 of 1925 , also Ibn Battuta , Tr . by H.A.R. Gibb (Broad 
way Travellers) pp . 277-78 . 

50. 391 and 395 of 1917 ; Rep ., 1918 , para 43 ; 532 and 433 
of 1917 ; Rep ., para II . 

51. Marco Polo, II , p . 933 . 
52. 253 of 1907 ; S.I.I. , II , p . 390 n . 6 ; Rep ., 1919 , para 1o . 
53. 255 of 19IL . 
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It is not known in what relationship the Nattupadai or the 
local militia stood to the Velaikkara troops . Obviously the former 
was a popular militia of a local nature recruited and employed for 
local defence . The Paliyili aiññārruvar were most probably the 
troops maintained by the mercantile guild called the aiññārruvar. 
Substantial portions of the army seem to have been stationed in 
cantonments usually referred to in inscriptions as Kadagams and 
Padaipparrus. 


But a large portion of the army consisted of feudal levies , 
supplied by subordinate chieftains in return for the central govern 
ment s recognition of their rulership . With the passing of time, 
the foundations of political organisation in South India , as in the 
rest of the country , came to be influenced by the twin feudal 
principles of service and protection . Under such a system the feudal 
vassals of the king were required to supply him a definite quota of 
the military whenever demanded . The description of this system by 
Nuniz in the Vijayanagar Empire was after all a contemporary 
account of this mediaeval system . Referring to the feudal contin 
gents in the Vijayanagar army the Portuguese chronicler says : 
" The kings of this country are able to assemble as many soldiers 
as they want , as they have them there in their kingdom and have 
made wealth wherewith to pay them . This king Chita Rao 
( Acyuta Rāya ) has foot soldiers paid by his nobles and they are 
obliged to maintain six lakhs of soldiers , that is six hundred 
thousand men and twenty - four thousand horses which the same 
nobles are obliged to have." The Samantādhikaris Udaiyars, 
Nayakās, Araśus and other subordinate chieftains came under this 
group . The military tenure under which they held lands from 
the king was known as the amaram " or nāyakatana in inscriptions 
and they themselves were called amaranayakas or simply nāyakas. 
A study of the numerous inscriptions and the literary works that 


54. Sewell, op . cit . , p . 373 . 

55. Amaram means land or revenue granted by a chief to his 
retainers for military service. ( Tamil Lexicon, Vol. I , p . 102). 
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refer to them shows that they were under obligation to supply 
foot soldiers, horses and elephants for the wars . 

The extent of the military obligations of the feudal vassals 
must have depended on the size and value of the amarams gran 
ted to them , and it was usually the king that settled the strength 
of the divisions of the military contingents to be supplied by 
them . Though in normal periods of peace they were required to 
maintain a specified strength, during periods of war the demand 
could be increased . Thus, though one Adapanayque was normally 
expected to maintain only 8,000 soldiers , 800 horses and 30 
elephants he led to the battlefield of Raicūr a force consisting of 
100,000 foot soldiers, 5000 horses and 50 elephants. But the 
feudal vassals did not usually maintain the agreed contingent of 
troops, though such failure to render the stipulated service could 
result in the resumption by the granter of the flef in question . 
However , the unexpected demand for larger contingents of troops 
from them during certain periods must have forced them to bring 
to the battlefield men and animals that could not have seen a 
battle at all. Referring to the Indian armies in the eighteenth 
century Irvine says : " Until the middle of the eighteenth century , 
when the English and the French had demonstrated the vast 
superiority of disciplined infantry, the Indian foot -soldier was 
little more than a night watchman , and a guardian over baggage 
either in camp or in the line of March." Though it is certainly 
an exaggerated picture of the weakness of the Indian military 
camp, it may be taken as a correct description of the irregulars 
in the Hindu armies. 


57 


Artillery : Artillery had very little importance in the 
wars of ancient and mediaeval South India , and it is only in the 
Vijayanagar period that it appears to have been used in battles . 
The first occasion when gun powder was used in South India was 


56. Sewell, op . cit., pp . 388-89 and 327. 
57. Ibid ., p . 385 . 
58. Army of the Mughals, p . 57 . 
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in the battle of 1368 fought between Bukka I and the Bahmani 
Sultan . According to the Tohfut -us-Salatin gun carriages and 
battering rams were used in that battle . The suggestion has 
been made by Briggs that the Muslims might have procured the 
guns in 1368 from the West, since they had been used by Edward 
III at the battle of Cressey twenty -two years earlier . Since 
then fire arms seem to have been increasingly used in South 
Indian warfare. An inscription in the Sagar Taluq in the Shimoga 
district of A.D. 1441 ( ? ) mentions that one Mahaprabhu Bayica 
Gavuda was supplying gunpowder to the Nadangiri nāļ Raja . " 
Nuniz also bears testimony to the use of guns in the Vijayanagar 
period . According to him several cannons were taken by Krsnadēva 
Rāya to Raicūr for the battle . In his Āmuktamalyada the . 
Emperor mentions fortresses " which are garrisoned and provided 
with engines ," which probably included guns also . 

Thus during the larger part of the period under study the 
army appears to have consisted of three divisions, elephants, 
horses and foot soldiers, the use of chariots in war having been 
given up long ago . Artillery as a division of the army came to 
play a part in wars from the later Vijayanagar days thus making 
the division once again four . 

It has been suggested that the Vijayanagar armies consisted 
of six divisions and that " the Vijayanagar rulers...... unintentio 


69 


Diggs , The Rise , II , p . 312 . 
60. Ibid . , n . 

61. E.C. , VIII , Sa. 68. The text has Maddina sevayim nada 
suttida . 

62. Sewell, op . cit . , p . 328 . 

63. Canto IV , V. 264. However it deserves to be noted here that 
the works of ancient nīti literature show that the Hindus were acquain 
ted with the knowledge of the guns and their use . śukrācărya, for 
instance , refers to them ( sukra , IV . ii . vv . 60-63 ; B. A. Saletore , 
Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, I. p . 431 ) . Though 
the date of Sukra is not definitely settled, the mention of fire arms by 
him is a matter of great significance, 
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nally followed the mediaeval precept of śukra rather than the 
classical injunctions which restricted the forces to the four well 
known names " and to support the contention , the authority of an 
inscription of Dēva Rāya I and the Bakhair of Rāma Raja is 
referred to . The inscription under reference says that Dēva 
Rāya “ having for a long time carried out a fierce military expe 
dition by order of his father King Harihara accompanied by the 
six components of the army, reached quickly the city . The 
reference in the inscription to the six " components ” of the army 
should not however be taken to mean its six divisions . The 
inscription may on the other hand be taken to mean six kinds of 
armies (vidham ) and not six divisions ( anga ). Usually the army 
in ancient India was divided into six kinds, namely, the hereditary , 
(maula ), mercenary ( bhrtaka ), belonging to the guilds ( śreni), those 
of an ally (mitra ) those of an enemy (amitra) and those of forest 
tribes. The Vijayanagar incription under discussion must refer 
only to such kinds of forces in the army . The Bakhair of Rāma Raja 
which contains detailed account of the Hindu forces in the battle 
field at Rāksasa Tangadi says that there were in them large hosts 
of horses, camels, elephants, artillery, bulls and foot-soldiers, 97 
Though the Vijayanagar armies consisted of these six parts one 
does not know if all of them could have engaged themselves in 
actual war operations. The camels and the bulls must have been 
only auxiliaries ui the main force which alone could have fought 


64. Sukra says : The king should have his infanu , four times 
the cavalry , bulls one -fifth of his horse , camels one eighth , chariots naus 
of the elephants and cannon twice the chariots. ( Sukra-Niti, IV , vii . 
I. 41, p . 128 ; Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, I , p . 
420 , n . 2.) In fact Sukra mentions seven elements and not six . This 
difficulty however is sought to be overcome by the observation that 

in reality Sukra merely gave legal sanction to two of the parts already 
mentioned as auxiliaries by Kautilya , bulls and camels, and introduced 
one new feature, artillery which was unknown to the age of Arthaśāstra " 
( Ibid ., I , p . 420. ) 

65. Soc . and Pol . Life in the Vij. Emp ., I , p . 421 . 
66. Nel. Ins., I , pp. 4 and 7 . 
67. See Saletore , op . cit., I , PP, 417-18, 
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in battle . Describing the Hindu army that marched to the battle 
of Raicür, Nuniz says that there were in it many sumptermules, 
asses and oxen which carried all the supplies and many other 
burdens such as tents and other things. They must have served 
only as auxiliaries of the main army . Thus it is difficult to 
accept the view that the army in mediaeval South India consisted 
of six divisions . 


SECTION III 


THE MARCH AND THE FIGHT 


70 


Before a king actually decided upori war , le consulted his 
Ministers as to the possible results of the waging of such war : and 
the pañca angas or the five elements - namely strength , money,. 
country , time and movement and chances of success or defeat 
were discussed . A full knowledge of the strength of the enemy 
was sought by means of spies and ambassadors . In ancient days 
a general ultimatum was given to the enemy kings that if they 
did not submit they would be subjected to the horrors of war. 
If there was no satisfactory reply to the ultimatum , then war was 
decided 

upon and declared.71 All the army was informed of the 
impending march and the feudal vassals were summoned to the 
court and offered rich presents, apparently to get their support. 
All those that were to participate in the war were entertained 
with rich and sumptuous food ." In consultation with the palace 
astrologer, an auspicious day was fixed for the starting of the 
expedition . Omens were also considered and worship was offered 
to the Gods." If , however, the whole army along with the gene 
rals could not start at the appointed time the royal parasol placed 


68. Sewell, op . cit ., p . 333 . 

69. Kāvyālankāracūļāmani, III , V. 126 ; Barbosa , I , p . 224 ; 
Sewell, op . cit., pp . 324-25 . 

70. See, for instance, śilappadikāram , Canto XXV . 
71 . S. K. Aiyangar, Sources , p . 91 . 

72. This is called perumśõrrunilai in the Tolkāppiyam ( Porul 
Sūtra 63 ) . 

73. Sahityaratnabaram , canto XIV , vv . 30-34. 
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on the State elephant and the royal sword were sent in advance 
at the fixed auspicious hour. But the army had to march imme 
diately irrespective of the auspiciousness of the hour, the 
soldiers declaring, “ as the king has commanded us to advance 
without consulting the auspicious day or caring for the omens of 
birds, we too shall not stop but proceed to the battlefield to fight 
unto death . " 74 

Such men were called śāvēru . At times an 
advance army ( tūśī ) appears to have been sent to the enemy s 
territory for a distance of some twenty or thirty miles to gather 
from there men , cattle , sheep and goats, so that they may not be 
available to the enemy . Describing the advance troops that went 
to the battle of Raicur during the reign of Krsnadēva Rāya, Nuniz 
says : “ Three or four leagues in front of this multitude go some 
fifty thousand men who are like scouts . They have to spy out 
the country in front and always keep at a distance." It was 
not unusual for the vanguard to come into conflict with the enemy 
even before the actual battle commenced between the contend 
ing forces. In the Vijayanagar period, according to Barbosa, the 
king , before himself starting for war, went to an open space on an 
appointed day mounted on an elephant or a palanquin as if for his 
pleasure along with his horsemen and footmen and many elephants 
drawn up in a line, all richly dressed . He then mounted a horse 
and shot an arrow in the direction of the country with which he 
was about to wage war . He then announced when he himself 
would be starting for the war." 


These preliminaries over , the king started on his march with 
his army. Or if he did not himself go , he sent his commanders 
and leaders to lead the army. Usually there were no forced 
marches then . The army which was itself a moving city moved 


74. " Nāļum pullunkēļā vākkamo 

denkonēyiņaņāgalin " 
Utpagai yorutirum patřenap putpagaik 

kēvānāgalir śāvēm yāmena " 
74a Sewell, op . cit., p . 328 . 
745 Barbosa, I , p. 224 . 
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slowly , and covered only a comparatively short distance every 
day . Soon after the day s march was over , the army made for 
itself a town of straw on some open space and erected houses 
arranged in streets where it halted for some time before it started 
again for the next camping ground. In this way it marched till 
it reached the appointed place . 

Roads in ancient and mediaeval India served two main 
purposes . They helped the carrying of merchandise from place 
to place and the march of armies. The military roads were known 
as dandamarga, dandinadāri and dandudova.75 

No clear idea can be gathered about the manner in which the 
army was arranged during its march , for the descriptions available 
appear to be more or less conventional. But from the details 
that they contain , it appears that there was not much order 
or discipline in the army when it was on the march . The following 
grim description of a moving army is contained in the Kāram 
plates of the Pallava king Parameśvaravarman I : At the head 
of a battle in which the disc of the sun was caused to assume the 
likeness of the circle of the moon through the mist of the dust , 
that was produced by the marching of countless troops of men , 
horses and elephants, which was terrible through the thunderlike 
sound of drums, which teemed with unsheathed swords that 
resembled flashes of lightning, in which elephants were moving like 
clouds and which ( therefore ) resembled an unseasonable appea 
rance of the rainy season ; in which tall horses looked like billows , 
in which elephants caused distress on their path , just as sea - mons 
ters produce whirlpools in which conches were incessantly blown 
(or cast up), and which ( therefore ) resembled the gaping ocean ; 
which was full of swords and shields ( avarana) just as of the 
rhinoceroses, creepers and varana ( trees ), in which confused noises 
were raised , and which ( therefore) appeared to be a forest." The 
Kalingattupparani of Jayangondār compares the Coļa army enter 
ing the Kalinga country under the leadership of Karuņākara 


( 0 


75. E.I. , XIX , pp . 133-4 ; 730 and 731 of 1919 . 
76. S.I.I. , I , P. 153 . 
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77 


Tondaimān to the boisterous sea overflowing the land boundary . 
The tediousness of the march was sought to be relieved by dancing 
and music by professionals who followed the army in large 
numbers. Among the numerous camp followers in the army were 
battalions of cooks, washermen , sweepers, watermen , cartmen etc. 


The temporary camp of the army looked very much like a 
festive city than a military camp. It was divided into many streets 
in which were located markets supplying not only the necessaries 
of life but also luxuries like diamonds and precious stones for 
sale ." 

78 Professional hucksters and craftsmen followed the army 
in large numbers . The king , if he was in the army , stayed in the 
tent specially erected for him and surrounded by a great hedge of 
thorns . Squads were on watch duty all through night and day, 
being stationed at specified places outside the tent . Besides , in 
the army 

there were many public women . There were also thou 
sands of men with water skins for getting and supplying water to 
the fighting men . 


79 


When the invading army marched into the enemy s country 
it usually indulged in much destructive work on its way , setting 
fire to villages and plundering the people of their belongings and 
cutting the guardian tree of the enemy . The Kalingattupparaîi of 
Jayangondār contains such descriptions of the depredations of the 
Cola army under Karunākara Tondaimān during its progress 

in 
the Kalinga country . Barbosa refers to the practice of setting 
fire to the temporary cities made for the army on the route of its 
maich and says that the king issued a proclamation ordering the 
whole city to be set fire to except the palaces, fortresses, temples 
and the houses of certain lords that were not thatched so that all 
men might attend with their wives, Solis and households. Dames 
who has well exposed the ridiculousness of this statement, thinks 
it was the interpolation of an intelligent copyist, for what Barbosa 


77. Kalingatiupparani, v . 370. 
78. Sewell, op . cit., pp. 332-3 . 
79. Ibid ., p . 328 . 
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says was " not that the king set fire to his capital but that when 
he was on the march before starting for the next camping ground 
he had the temporary town of grass huts which had been erected 
for the accommodation of his army burnt . " 70a 

According to ancient Tamil literary works warlike operations 
during the period were divisible into five namely, vētci , vañji , 
ulijñai, tumbai, and vāgai, respectively corresponding to kurinji , 
mullai, marudam , neydal and palai and the five turais or conven 
tions. Vētci refers to the lifting of the enemy s cattle which was 
one of the methods of the declaration of war in ancient India . 
Usually the kings who decided upon waging war summoned their 
soldiers and asked them to wear garlands of vëtci and capture the , 
cattle of the enemy king. After the successful raid , the spoils 
were divided among the invaders . Vanii deals with the expedi 
tion into the enemy s country through wooded country round 
about the lower river valleys where forts were constructed for 
storing wealth . Ulijñai has for its subject the siege of forts, 
particularly of the capital of the enemy king in the marudam 
region. The invaders scaled the fort walls, got into the fortresses, 
ploughed the town with asses and laid waste the whole area . 
Tumbai deals generally with war and particularly with the fierce 
fighting which follows the taking of the fort walls. Vāgai deals 
with the aspects of final victory and peace , such as the perfor 
mance of yajñas by the Brahmans, vigorous pursuit of commerce 
and agriculture by the Vaisyas and Vēļālas respectively . In all 
the wars waged, the kings and their followers went to the battle 
field with garlands of flowers traditionally worn by them.co 

It is difficult to form any correct idea about the fighting 
arrangements in the battlefield , though it is pretty clear that the 
army was divided into regiments or units each under the com 
mand of a general. Though the ancient literature of the country 


794. Barbosa, I , p . 225 , N. 

80. See P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Pre- Aryan Tamil Culture, 
Pp. 37-8 ; V. R. R. Dikshitar, Studies in Tamil Literature and History , 
PP 239-42 . 
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refers to the arrangement of the army in different kinds of vyūhas 
( battle -array ) we do not know if it was followed in South India.81 
If later instances may be taken as illustrative of earlier practice, 
then it may be taken that the army in the battlefield was divided 
into several wings for purposes of organised fight. In the battle 
of Raicūr Krspadēva Rāya divided his army into seven wings. 
In the battle of Rākşasa Tangadi the Hindu army was divided 
into three wings the right in charge of Tirumala , the left in 
charge of Venkatādri and the centre commanded by Rāmarāja 
himself . In one of the battles the Hindu army is said to have 
consisted of 35,000 units each of which had one elephant, twenty 
horses, sixty archers, sixty swordsmen and sixty spearmen . 

Usually fighting took place between soldiers and soldiers, 
elephants and elephants and horses and horses . Hand to hand 
fight and fight with swords among the soldiers appear to have 
been popular . But it was the anxiety of the adversary to 


83 


84 


81. But it is interesting to find in a few inscriptions reference to 
the wyüha arrangement of the army in South India. An inscription 
of the Ratta King Indra Raja dated A. D. 982 credits him with ability 
to subdue the enemies who had formed themselves into a cakra vyūham . 
It mentions two kinds of fighting-defence ( ola sādhaka) including nine 
cuts which made the right and left hands come to eighteen and attack 
(hora sādhaka ). The cakravyūhas can be attacked on the four sides 
and above ; these five cuts, made with thirty -two kinds of weapons 
give 160 which again made to the right and left hands come to 320 . 
** These 338 kinds of blows or cuts did he deliver , varying them in a 
crore of ways --- In this manner attacking the cakravyuha like a cakra 
bearer by going round it , leaping on it , penetrating it here and there , 
he was unequalled in receiving no injury ( E. C. , II , No. 57 ) . 

82. Sewell, op . cit . , p . 336. 
83. See Heras, Aravidu Dynasty , I , p . 204. 
84. S. K. Aiyangar , Sources, p. 102 . 

85. M. A. R. , 1925 , No. III ; Gangadēvi s Madhurāvijayam , 
Canto IV , v.77-82 . According to Rice an inscription of A.D. 1403 
mentions a particular kind of fight known as sāmbrāni. It states 
that the mahānāyakācārya having a mind to see a fight with left foot 
advanced and the right foot in the Sämbrāni fashion , one Cannappa 
fighting against Canda Bova in front of his master in a battle at 
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attack the leader of the enemy forces and kill him which would 
result in confusion in their ranks and their ultimate defeat . 
Usually the leaders were generally in the forefront of the battle 
seated on their elephants. Thus in the battle of Takkolam 
( A. D. 949) fought between the Rāstrakūta Krsna III and Cola 
Parāntaka I s son Rājāditya , the latter, who was seated on his 
elephant in the fight was killed . Again according to a few 
inscriptions, while Rājādhirāja , the son and successor of Rājēndra 
Gangaikonda Cola , was fighting against the Cālukya king at 
Koppam seated on his elephant, the Cāļukya forces concentrated 
on him and wounded him mortally so that “ he went up into the 
sky and became a sojourner in the contry of Indra where he was 
welcomed by the women of the sky." 87 Closely following this 
tragic event the Kuntala army dashed against the Cola forces 
with such renewed vigour, that unable to bear the onslaught, the 
latter retreated in great confusion . In the battle of Rāksasa 
Tangadi Rāmarāja was directing the fight against the Muslims 
when he was captured and later beheaded . As a result of that 
the Hindu army " fled in the utmost disorder from the field . 

The army appears to have been led to the battle - field 
either by the king himself or by a trusted general. However, it 
is just possible that the king did not lead it unless force of 
circumstances necessitated such a step , for his life was too precious 
to be risked in the battle field . For instance , Nandivarman Pallava 
malla was taken prisoner by the Pandya king while fighting 


» 188 


Nagarjunakota died and went to the feet of the Gods in the world of 
Gods . The exact phrase used in the inscription is Yedada kāla śāci 
balada kāla sāmbrāni rana . Though it is not found in the Kannada 
text it is supplied by Rice . The Kannada text reads only svambrani 
rana. There is therefore nothing in the text to admit of the word 
" fashion " being used in the translation . It seems to refer to a battle 
fought probably at a place called Svambrāni ( See E. C. , XI . Ck . 42). 

86. E.I., V , pp . 167 ff. VI . 50-57 ; A.S.S.I., VI, pp . 206-7, 11. 42-5 . 
87. S.I.I. , V , No. 647. 
88. See Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, I ; p . 215 ; Ferishta , III, p . 139 , 
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against him at Nandipura, and Rājādhirāja was shot by an arrow 
at Koppam in 1053 while he was fighting against his Western 
Cāļukya enemy. Shrewd rulers like Rājēndra Gangaikonda Cola 
and Kulottunga I therefore contented themselves with sending 
their trusted generals to fight against their enemies. The wisdom 
of this practice was well understood by the Vijayanagar kings 
also , as is borne out by the evidence of Barbosa who says that 
the king of Vijayanagar seldom went to war himself but sent his 
captains and armies.89 Krsnadēva Rāya also felt that " it is 
meet that he appoints one of his lords and sends him on the 
business " .90 But curiously enough the Emperor was an exception 
to his own maxim , and usually took the field on all occasions. 
When a general was appointed to lead the army to battle he was 
given betel and nut in token of his leadership.91 In the course of 
the march as also during the fight the kings themselves, or in 
their absence the generals , tried to infuse courage in the soldiers 
to fight against the enemies . The wrongs committed by the 
enemies were particularly emphasised , so that the soldiers might 
fight with a grim determination of purpose. Thus when the 
Hindu kings fought against the Muslims, the Hindu soldiers 
were pointedly reminded of the destruction of their temples and 
images and the slaughter of their cows by the enemies. When the 
soldiers for instance turned back from the battlefield on account 
of the severity of attack they were rebuked for their cowardice 
and encouraged to fight against the enemy with renewed vigour 
and were told that since all of them had to die someday it was 
better for them to meet their death boldly in the battlefield as was 
their custom . To quote a late instance, when Tirumala , the 
brother of Rāmarāja lost one of his eyes and fled from the 
battlefield at Rāksasa Tangadi, the latter got wild , and remount 
ing his horse , encouraged his troops shouting “ Gorida, Gorida ” ! 
several times . 9 


89. Barbosa , I , p . 224 . 
90. Āmukta ., IV , v. 255 . 
91. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p . 112 . 
92. Sewell, op . cit ., PP . 338-9 . 

93. Heras, op. cit., I , p . 208 ; Caesar Frederick , Purchas, His 
Pilgrims, X , p. 93. 


SECTION IV 


THE FORT AND THE SIEGE 


One of the many kinds of land fight was siege warfare ; and 
in the wars of the middle ages forts played a great part . No 
part of South India was without some kind of fortification where 
were stationed military contingents to guard the country 
from internal rebellion and maintain the authority of the govern 
ment. Even in the days of the Marathas forts played a large 
part in wars, and it was only with great difficulty that many of 
of them were reduced . However, with the development of modern 
methods of warfare they have lost much of their value and useful 

But their importance in the wars of the mediaeval period 
was well understood as may be gleaned from the evidence of an 
inscription which says that a particular durga was the nave of the 
wheel of sovereignty of a king . 


ness . 


Forts may be classified under four main heads. They are 
sthaladurga ( fort built on land ), jaladurga ( fort surrounded by 
water ), giridurga ( hill fort) and vanadurga ( forts built in the midst 
of forests.) " Besides the above, the natural fortifications in the 
country were the forests and mountains themselves. The impor 
tance of forests on the frontiers of an empire was well recog 
nised in ancient and mediaeval times . For instance , the Vijaya 
nagar Emperor Krsnadēva Rāya says : " Increase the forests that 
are near your frontier fortress ( gadideśa ) and destroy all those 
that are in the middle of your territory. Then alone you will not 
have trouble from robbers . ” 97 With this may be compared the 
statement of Paes who says that there were fortresses on the 


94. 85 of 1903 ; S.I.I. , I, p . 167 . 
95. The Sivatattvaratnākara mentions nine kinds of fortresses . 


96. Journal of the Telugu Academy, III , p . 30 . 
97. Amukta ., IV , v . 256 . 
35 
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frontiers of the Vijayanagar Empire, that forests were reared near 
them , and that between that Empire and the kingdom of Orissa 
there were very dense forests which formed a strong fortress on 
both sides. 


98 


Forts were used for purposes of stationing troops and were 
known as kadagams or padaiparrusº and hence they were mainly 
cantonment stations. Most probably for the maintenance of 
forts a tax mentioned in a few inscriptions as kõttaipaņam was 
collected.100 Thus, the forts became in course of time military 
colonies. Such arrangements were made to strengthen the hold 
of the government over the different parts of the empire. In 
fact it was for that reason that Kulottunga I stationed an army 
at Kotřāru and established military colonies along the road from 
the Cõla country to that place.101 


From literature and inscriptions one gathers some idea of a 
fortified city in South India . The Maduraikkañci, a Tamil 
classic, contains, for instance, a graphic account of the fortification 
of Madurai in the early centuries of the Christian era . The city 
which had a number of beautiful streets with several storeyed 
buildings in them , was surrounded by a thick forest not easily 
crossed by enemies, a deep inoat and lofty walls pierced by huge 
gates with towers over them . The palace stood high above the 
fortifications. The city had two large bazaars with crowds of all 
castes.104 Inscriptions refer to the moat, the rampart, the flag 
staff, the parapet, the bastions and breast works as important 
parts of a fort . The battlements and ramparts were provided 
with mechanical contrivances by which stones , molten metal and 
burning oil could be thrown on the besiegers attempting to scale the 


100 . 


98. Sewell, op . cit. , pp . 243-4 . 
99.394 of 1921 ; I. P.S., 690 . 

T. A. S. , V, p . 205 . 
101. Ibid ., I , p . 246 ; S.I.I. , III , No. 69 , 11. 27-29 . 
102. 1. A. , XL , p. 227 . 
IO3 , E , C , XI , Ch. 2 . 
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walls. There were also curious devices in the shape of monkeys , 
kingfishers, show vultures , serpents, horses and swans which are 
referred to in the ſilappadikāram104 and the Jivakacintāmani.105 
Bastions attained much importance with the greatai use of 
cannon in fight. At times they received special names like 
Rajagambhira and were considered indispensable.106 Some cities 
had two forts others had many lines of fortifications. In 
the cuule of the fifteenth century Tekal in the Kolar district had 
a double line of fortifications, 107 while the city of Vijayanagar had 
seven lines . 

The fort was generally a town by itself with a 
number of streets, houses and temples. 

But even before the coming into existence of mural fortifi 
cations kidangas or war trenches were used in warfare. They 
resembled in many respects the earthworks of ancient Britons . 
Some of them were even forty feet wide . 

The siege was sometimes so protracted that the enemy in 
the fortress suffered from starvation and famine, like Nedumkilli 
when his city was besieged by Nalankilli.109 Entry into the 
fortresses was attempted by filling up the ditch and scaling the wall 
by means of ladders or by battering the walls with elephants.110 


104. I , 11. 101-4 . 
105. XV , 11. 207-17 . 
106. E.C. , X , Mr. I ; V , Cn , 160 . 
107. Ibid . , X. Mr. 4 . 
108. Elliot , op . cit . , IV , p. 106 . 

109. 326 of 1921 ; 244 of 1904. The sufferings of the people and 
beasts in a city when it was besieged may be seen from the following 
description : " The male elephants, not led out to bathe with the 
female herd in the large tanks ( outside the fort) nor fed with balls of 
rice mixed with ghee, chafe at the posts to which they are chained , 
heave long sighs and with their trunks rolling on the ground, trumpet 
loudly like thunder. Children cry for want of milk, the women plait 
their hair without flowers, the mansions of the city resound with the 
cries of people wailing for want of water . It is not possible to hold 
out any more here, though master of fleet steeds !" (Puram , 441 
Kanakasabhai Pillai, op . cit., pp . 73-4 . ) 

IIO . Tolkāp. Porul, 68 ; Kural, Ch.75 ; Puram , 3 , 6, 13 and 14 . 
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When a fort was surrounded by water on account of inundation , 
all of it was drained out through channels, and access secured to 
the fort, The grim determination of the invader to take a fort 
was at things shown by the besieger throwing his trumpet inside 
it to be taken after capturing the fort.112 If a fort was captured, 
it was completely destroyed an actor seeds were sown in the 
place. Thus the Coļa king Kulõttunga III - id to have des 
troyed the fortifications of Madurai and sowed castor sett ... the 
city. Likewise when Māravarman Sundara Pāndya invaded 
Uraiyūr and Tanjore towards the close of the reign of the Cola 
king as a retaliatory measure , he put to flames Tañjai or Urandai, 
destroyed many pavilions, high ramparts, great enclosures, 
towers, theatres, palaces, mansions and mandapas, ploughed the 
enemy country with asses and sowed kavadi ( coarse millet ) " . 


SECTION V 


THE NAVY 


No definite information is available regarding the navy and 
the naval organisation , though from the naval and trans - oceanic 
achievements of the kings of South India it may be assumed that 
there must have been a naval department in each kingdom 
bordering on the sea coast. South India had trade and culture 
contacts with the outside world from early times which presup 
poses the continued existence of a good navy . In the early 
centuries of the Christian era, Cola and Pandya kings, each 
possessed a naval force used for conquest across the seas . The 
Cēra king Imayavaramban Neduñcēralatan is said to have led an 
expedition into the neighbouring island and felled the Kadamba 
tree of its chieftain ." Cērap Senguțțuvan s navy appears to 
have been a widely organised one which exhibited its efficiency 
in naval fights." 
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The naval strength of the Pallavas is borne out by a 
number of inscriptions, which mention their naval expeditions. 
The Kaśākkuļi plates of Nandivarman Pallavamalla mentions 
a Pallava defeat of the Simhala king who was proud of his own 
strength . Narasimhavarman I sent two naval expeditions 
against that island . 17 It seems that Nrpatunga allied himself 
with Śri Māra in his expedition against Ceylon ." Again it is 
indirectly suggested by the Vāyalar inscription that Rājasimha 
conquered the Laccadive islands.119 The commercial and cultural 
contact of South India with the Far East during the period is 
evidenced by the Nandikkalambakam and the Takua - pa ( Siam ) 
Tamil inscription.120 


The Western Cālukyas of Vātāpi appear to have had a strong 
naval force. The Aihole inscription mentions the reduction of 
Pūri by Pulakēśin II with the help of a fleet of 100 vessels 21 and 
the Kendār plates of Kirtivarman II record that Vinayāditya, the 
grandson of Pulakəsin II brought Ceylon under his control with 
the help of war boats.122 According to the Nilgunda plates of 
Vikramāditya VI Mangalēša of the dynasty sent a naval expedi 
tion against the island of Revati and captured it . 123 

The Pandyas also seem to have had a navy which they used 
in their wars, particularly against Ceylon . But it was the Coļas 
that continued the old tradition of paying attention to their 
power on the sea . It was with such a fleet that many of the 
Cola kings undertook expeditions overseas. Parāntaka I , Sundara 


116. S. I. I., II , p . 356 . 
117. Ibid ; also Mahāvamśa, Ch 47 . 
118. E.I. , XVIII, p . 13 . 
119. Ibid ., p . 152 & n . 
120. See Stanzas 46 , 54 etc.; J.O.R., VI, pp . 300 ff. 
121. E.I. , VI, p . 10 , 
122. Ibid ., XII , p . 151 . 
123. Ibid ., IX , p . 205 . 
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Cola and Rājarāja, all of them led expeditions against Ceylon. The 
overthrow of the Cera fleet at Kāndalar śālai by Rājarāja marked 
a definite stage in the growth of the Cola naval power . Further , 
the Cola king also sent an expedition against the twelve thousand 
islands.12 The naval strength of the Colas appears to have reached 
its highest watermark under Rājēndra Gangaikonda. During his 
time numberless ships were sent with troops across the sea and 
Śrī Vijaya and its dependencies were conquered.126 Besides, there 
was active commercial intercourse between India and China . 
Later in 1077 Kulottunga Cola I sent an embassy to the Chinese 
Court for trade purposes. 


Under the Kākatīyas there appears to have been a good navy 
and Moțupalle (Guntur district) was the chief port in the east 
coast . The Kākatiya ruler Ganapatidēva put down piracy on the 
sea and made the coast safe for trade with foreign countries. 

Later, the Vijayanagar kings had a good navy , as is borne 
out by the fact that for sometime at least they were able to keep 
under subjection Ceylon and Burma . They also took the high 
sounding title of Lord of the Eastern , Western and Southern 
oceans. Ceylon was first conquered for the Vijayanagar house 
by Virūpākşa , the son of Harihara II. According to Abdur 
Razzak Lakkanna Dannāyaka the Prime Minister of Dēva Rāya 
II had gone to Ceylon obviously on an expedition . Dēva Rāya 
is said to have levied tribute from the island , as also from Pegu 
and Tenasserim.120 Krsnadēva Rāya, Acyuta Rāya and Sadāśiva 
Rāya also sent expeditions to Ceylon. The Vijayanagar fleet was 
active on the west coast also. Timoja who commanded the 
Vijayanagar fleet in 1506 " was entrusted with the task of waging 
perpetual war with the Portuguese at Goa . " The kings of Vijaya 


124. S. l . I., II , p . 48. 
125. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri , History of śri Vijaya , p . 80 . 
126. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Coļas , II , pp . 25-6 . 
127. S. K. Aiyangar , Sources, p. 53 ; E.I., III , p. 228. 
128. Elliot, op . cit ., IV , p . 116. 
129. 114 of 1916 ; Rep ., para , 60 ; Sewell, op. cit., p. 302 . 
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nagar also maintained friendly relations with China . Bukka I of 
the Sangama dynasty sent, for instance, an embassy through his 
explainer to the Court of Taitsu , the Ming Emperor of China , with 
tributes and presents among which was a stone which was able 
to neutralise poison.180 Abdur Razzāk says that there were 
three hundred ports in the Vijayanagar Empire. " Though all of 
them could not have been important some of them must have 
been big and useful. 

No clear information is however available with regard to the 
size and shape of the ships used in those days. But the following 
description of the ships by John of Montecorvino is interesting . 
He says : " Their ships in these parts are mighty, frail and . 
uncouth with no iron in them and no caulking . They are sewn 
like clothes with twine. And so if the twine breaks anywere 
there is a breach indeed ! Once every year therefore there is 
mending of this, more or less if they go to sea . And they have a 
frail and flimsy rudder like the top of a table, of a cubit in 
width , in the middle of the stern , and when they have to tack, it 
is done with a vast deal of trouble, and if it is blowing in anyway 
hard , they cannot tack at all. They have but one sail and one 
mast and the sails are either of matting or of some miserable cloth . 
The ropes are of husk .” 102 In later times while the ships made by the 
Muslims weighed about 224 tons , the ships built at Calicut weighed 
generally 200 tons.188 According to Nicolo dei Conti , the ships 
had a carrying capacity of 60,000 cubic feet. It is not clearly 


130. Bretschneider , Med . Reserches, II, p . 211 ; also I. A. , XL , 
P. 140. Rice mentions an officer called nāviyadaprabhu and calls 
him the lord of the navy . The epigraph which mentions the officer 
reads as follows : Śrimān nāviyada prabhu Mangaluru Nāga Gaudara 
maga setti Udara , ( E.C. , VIII, Sb . 468. ) 

131. Elliot, op . cit ., IV , p . 103 . 
132. Yule , Cathay, III , pp . 66-7 . 
133. Vasco Da Gama , The First Voyage, p . 128 ; Varthema, 
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134. Major, India, p . 27 ; A. Appadorai, Economic Conditions in 
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known where ships were made in South India . Calicut, Goa and 
the Maldive islands however appear to have been important places 
where they were made.185 Much of the above description of the 
ships relates however to the merchant vessels. Information is not 
available regarding the make of the military vessels. Probably 
there was not much difference between them ; and during periods 
of war the merchantships must have been used for military 
purposes on the seas , 


SECTION VI 
CHARACTER OF THE WARS 


According to the authors of the nīti literature of ancient 
India there were three kinds of military conquest namely dharma 
vijaya, asuravijaya and lobhavijaya of which the first was to be 
followed on account of its righteous nature . War was largely the 
concern of the fighters and hence the civilian population was not 
to be molested in the course of the war . First of all the invader 
was to announce that he was going to fight against his enemy 
( specified ) and direct cows, peace - loving Brahmans, women , inva 
lids , those that had not brought forth sons to discharge their 
duties for their manes or deceased ancestors to get under shelter. 
It was believed that a noble and benign rule consisted in not 
killing or fighting without giving due warning to the following 
persons, namely feeble hearted men , issueless persons, men with 
no hair on their heads , men who retreat, men bearing names of 
women , men who are not equals in valour etc.187 Further there 
were no night engagements . 


136 


Though the above ideals were there in the books, a study 
of warfare in South India , as elsewhere, shows that many 
excesses were actually committed in the course of wars. The 
Tamils of ancient times were very ferocious in warfare and usually 
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took great pleasure in slaying the foes and plundering and devas 
tating their country . Nalankilli, a Cola prince of the Sangam 
period , took a vow, " if I do not advance to the fight and cause 
( my foes) to suffer like the longstemmed bamboo trampled under 
foot by a huge elephant, may my garland be crumpled in the 
wanton embraces of dark - haired harlots , who can never love with a 
pure heart." Even in later times very fierce battles were fought . 
In the course of the Kalinga war during the days of Kulottunga I 
the Kalinga army suffered such a great reverse that in order to 
escape pursuit and capture, some of the fugitives took refuge and 
hid themselves in mountain caves , subterranean caverns and dense 
jungles.188 Some fell into the sea and swam across . Again when the 
Cola general surrounded the place where the Kalinga chief had hid 
himself many were put to the sword ; and so the remaining few 
disguised themselves as Jains, Buddhists, Brahmans and wandering 
minstrels, sued for mercy and escaped for their lives.189 Such 
excesses continued to be committed in the Vijayanagar period also . 
In the war waged between the Hindus and the Muslims in 1366 the 
Vijayanagar king " with a rancorous cruelty put men , women and 
children to the sword ,” and Muhammad Shah committed the same 
excesses and did not spare even children at the breast.140 Instances 
may be multiplied . In 1417 " the Hindus made a general massacre 
of the Mussalmans, erected a platform with their heads on the field 
of battle , and pursuing the king into his own country laid it waste 
with fire and sword .” Sultan Ahmad of the Bahmani kingdom 
retaliated by invading the Vijayanagar territory , massacred the 
people without mercy , and whenever the number of slain amoun 
ted to twenty thousand he halted three days and made a festival 
in celebration of the bloody event . Rāmarāja also commit 
ted the same kind of excesses during his wars against the Muslims . 
He destroyed their mosques , insulted the honour of Muslim women 
and “ committed the most outrageous devastations , burning and 
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razing the buildings, putting up their horses in the mosques and 
performing their abominable worship in the holy places . " 149 

In 
the face of such instances it is difficult to accept the general remark 
that " warfare in India was humane as contrasted with the horrors 
of war wrought by the foreigners in India ." 14 

But there were rare exceptions also . Krsnadēva Rāya of 
Vijayanagar was anxious to treat the women of the enemy s 
harem with due regard . His views on the subject are contained 
in the Āmuktamalyada wherein he says : “ Capture the territory 
as well as the fortresses of your enemies . If the harem of the 
king chances to fall in your hands see that they are looked after 
as if they were with their parents. The Emperor actually 
translated his ideals into practice . In the course of his wars 
against the Gajapati he made many captives, one of whom was 
the “ wife ” of the king of Orissa . But he restored her to the 
Gajapati according to the conditions of the treaty concluded 
between the two . He had also great concern for the life of the 
non - combatants. He was so much struck with grief at the death 
of so many people in the battle of Raicār that not only did he 
" out of compassion command the troops to retire saying that 
numbers had died who did not deserve death nor were at all in 
fault ; which order was at once obeyed by all the captains so that 
each one withdrew all his forces 14 but also on the successful 
end of the battle made a general release of a large number of 
men , women and boys who had been imprisoned in the course of 
the battle . He permitted the residents of Raicūr either to remain 
in or leave the city . More than all, he promised them that he 
would spare their property and punished his men when they 
robbed unclaimed property . 


145 


147 


142. Ibid ., III , P. 120-21. 

143. S. V. Venkateswara , Indian Culture Through the Ages, II , 
P. 172 . 

144. Canto IV , v . 267. 
145. Sewell, op. cit ., p . 320 . 
146. Ibid . , pp . 339-40 . 
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One remarkable thing with regard to wars in South India is 
that the soldiers are said to have individually exhibited great 
enthusiasm , courage and valour in the battle - field and met with 
death very cheerfully . It was believed : “ A good warrior, if 
he dedicates his life in battle , wins the approval of his patron lord 
for having helped him in need , secures the praise of all and is con 
sidered to have had a victorious course of life . Why then should 
one embrace other courses which are not only void of fame, but 
full of disgrace and infamy ? After all life is fleeting . " Here is 
another description of the exhibition of personal heroism by the 
soliders in the battle - field . “ The battle - field that is the scene of 
a thousand acts of slaughter appears to these brave youngsters as 
a place of festival. Full of heoric spirit they are for immolating their 
lives at the altar of friendship . Hence they do not mind death in 
battle . Like bubbles occasioned by the raindrops on a watery 
surface they fall scattered . As a ram hits a ram in fight their faces 
hit each other. Fists have a free play ......With the various ges 
tures of a genuine fighting warrior, they fight and fall. After all, 
the fallen fighters to whichever side they belong proceed to 
one and the same lõka . They have done their best and have been 
true to their salt, while their wives on earth mourn over their 
dead bodies they hurry on to garland the celestial maids in 
their heaven . ” According to some ancient Tamil works warriors, 
if they were wounded on the face or chest in the course of a battle , 
would consider it disgraceful to live after that and hence would 
further ulcerate the wound and thereby hasten their death . This 
was generally known as marakkanji.14 After the battle was over , 
it was the practice of the wives of the heroic soldiers to go in 
search of their husbands in the battlefield ; and if they saw them 
in a pool of blood and under the pangs of death , they would pull 
out the weapon from the body of the dying , and thrust it into 
their own to escape widowhood . Another custom was for the 
wives to closely embrace the head of their dying husbands to 
their own breasts and forehead and be in that position till they 


148. Tolkāppiyam , Purat. 
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themselves died . Not only were the wives of the soldiers imbued 
with that spirit but also the heroic mothers. A noble mother is 
said to have dressed the hair of her only son , presented him with 
armour and sent him to the battle - field saying, " your father and 
grandfather fell heroically in battle. My hope and prayer is that 
you should follow their example. Go and fight to the end as 
befits a young man . On another occassion , when a mother 
heard the heart-rending news that her son , while fighting against 
the enemy, lost courage and retreated , she took the vow that if 
the report was true she would tear off the breasts which he sucked 
when a child and went to the battle - field with a sword in hand to 
find out for herself the truth . But when she found that her son 
had died in the battle - field his body having been cut in twain , she 
felt very much pleased.16 Stories are told that the war - like clans 
of South India loved the exhibtion of their valour So much that 
even when a child died or when an unripe or undeveloped foetus 
came out from the womb , it was cut with a sword , for it was 
seriously believed that it was only then that the soul would attain 
vīrasvarga or the heaven of the brave and the valiant . 

It was 
considered that a person born in a family of warriors should not 
die at any place except in the battle - field . This is well borne out 
by what is contained in the following : “ Let your fame shine 
forth . By your prowess in the field of action , the winkless Gods , 
who adorn themselves with the unfading flowers of heaven , have 
got now a good number of guests . It is possible to see the 
idealising and exaggerating tendency in the above instances . 
But in spite of that , it must be recognised that in ancient South 
India there were hard fighters who were not afraid of battle and 
death in the fight. 


151 
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Since wars were very destructive , victory was usually celebra 
ted with great exultation . One of the ways by which victory was 


149. Puram , 279 . 
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celebrated was by the destruction of the enemy s country . A 
cangam poet wished , for instance, that the wreath worn by his 
patron king must fade by the smoke arising from the fire that 
destroyed his adversary s territory . The groves and gardens in the 
enemy country were destroyed and the land was ploughed with 
asses. The victors bathed their elephants in tanks in the subdued 
territories . They also carved emblems of their banner or erected 
pillars of victory in the conquered land . The planting of the tiger 
ensign by Karikāla Cola and the bow ensign by Céran Sengutțuvan 
on the slopes of the Himalayas and a jayastambha at Poțţunāru by 
Krşnadēva Rāya are instances in point. The victors also used to 
make a kalal or vīra kanțai from the gold extracted from the 
enemy s diadem and wear the same in their ankles . A poet alludes 
to this practice when addressing a ruler by saying : “ You the 
victorious king who with the gold got from the crown of the 
defeated enemy , have caused to be made a kalal and have 
adorned your leg with the same. " 153 Sacrifices, kalavelvi, of a 
horrible nature were at times performed at the end of a successful 
war . A description of such a sacrifice is contained in the following 
words of a poet who says : " Oh ye Celiya : You killed the 
kings in battles and wrested from them their war drums . With 
their heads that wore crowns serving as ovens and their blood 
as the boiling water you turned up the boiling rice with their 
severed hands that had worn bracelets once . Thus you performed 
your field sacrifice." On some occasions thic victors went to 
the length of making ropes from the hair of the heads of the 
widows of the slain enemies and used them for drawing their 
chariots. Again it was not unusual to fix the teeth of the 
adversary in the doors of gateways of ramparts and thus satisfy 
the revenge of the victor . 184 In later times also if the chief 
adversary was killed in battle , his body was stuffed with straw 
and fixed over the principal gate of the conqueror s city . Besides , 


153. Puram , 40 . 
154. Narrinai, 18 . 
155. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri , Foreign Notices of South India , 
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the victors took large spoils of victory and distributed them 
among their followers, obviously in proportion to the corvices Ten 
dered by them . 


Loss of life by soldiers in battle was sought to be 
compensated by large grants of land to the families of the 
deceased . An inscription of the time of Vikrama Cola records , 
for instance , the promise made by a chieftain to grant eight mā 
of land as udirapatti, evidently tax - free, to the soldiers who had 
shed their blood on the battle - field . However, in the case of 
servants with arms, probably the camp followers who met with 
their death either in battle or on account of sickness, the chief 
decided to collect only a portion of the tax from the relations of 
the deceased, and if necessary even waive it.166 In the Tamil 
country the land so granted was known as udirapatti kalani or 
kalnāļu while in the north -western parts of Mysore it was called 
śivane.167 Rakta kodage grants were also of the same nature . " 
It was also the practice to erect hero stones in memory of dead 
soldiers and they are usually called vīrakal. A stone was planted 
over the graveyard of the soldiers who fell fighting in the battle 
field . The virakal was also known as nadukal. According to 
Tolkāppiyaņār there were six stages in the planting of the stone . 
They were, finding out the appropriate stone, fixing an 
auspicious hour for carving out the image and inscribing on it , 
Getting the stone bathed in sacred waters , planting it in the place 
already fixed and deification of the stone . Some virakals contain 
information regarding the nature of the death of the hero as for 
instance , fell and died ( vilundupattār ), killed and died (konru 


156. 47 of 1928-29 ; Rep ., 1929 , para 34 . 
157. E.C. , X, Mb . 228 , 244 ; Bp . 13 . 
158. Ibid ., IX , Ht . 103 ; 336 of 1931-2 , 

159. See sen Tamil, III , p . 2 ; also Aham , 67 , 131 and 
Puram , 263 and 264. 
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pattar ) and rescued and died ( mõttupattar ) . " Lamps were put 
up in the niche of the tombstone and worship was offered to the 
dead hero by offering toddy , by pouring water and by burning 


incense . 161 


Distinguished service in war by men was honoured by the 
grant of title to them by the king . Among such titles in the 
ancient Tamil country were Enādi , Kāvidi and Mārāyaccirappu , 
though they appear to have lent themselves to different mean 
ings in different periods.162 


SECTION VII 


MILITARY ORGANISATION 


Not much information is available regarding the Military 
Department and the various officers of the army. In the 
mediaeval period it appears to have been called the kandācāra in 


160. E.I. , XXIII , p . 144 n . 2 . In some Kannada inscriptions 
which refer to grants in commemoration of the death of heroes is found 
the word bālgalcu . It is a compound of two words bāl ( Tamil vāl ) 
meaning sword and galcu , meaning wash , and the term means sword 
washing. In one case the grant itself is called bālgalcu . We do not 
know however the real meaning of the term . It is not clear if the 
occasion when the grant was made was also called a bālgalcu . Anyhow , 
it 

appears that the grant was made with the washing of the fallen 
man s sword , and very probably the grant was considered as a 
purification of his sword from the stain of slaughter. ( See E.C. , X , 
Kl . 79 and 200 ; Sp . 5 & 6 ; also Journal of Indian History, Vol . 
XXIX , p . 286 ) . 


161. Puram , 232. 


162. For instance , according to the Maduraikkāñci a capable 
Minister was known as a Kāvidi while according to the Tamil Nighandu 
the word was taken in the sense of an accountant. From the context 
of the mention of the Mārāyam in the Tolkāppiyam it appears to have 
been a military title indicating distinction won on the field of battle. 
But in course of time it appears to have been conferred even on 
persons in civil occupations . 
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the inscriptions. The Military Department was in charge of a 
chief officer who was variously called Senapati, 164 Sarvasainyadhi 
karal® Mahapracanda dandanayaka , a Dalapramukha1655 Danda 
natha16 Camüpati1654 Daļavāy etc. Many of the Commanders 
in - Chief in charge of the army were of Brahman extraction , and 
in the Tamil inscriptions of the Cola period they are mentioned 
as Brahmadhirajas . It is possible they were members of the 
Ministerial Council which became a War Council during periods of 


war . 


The insignia of a general must have differed from time to 
time and place to place . The following description of the insignia 
of a military commander as given by Cennamarāju is interesting . 
It consisted of a triumphal banner of Garuda Nārāyana, a costly 
red cloth with golden flowers worked upon it , a turayi or tiara , 
an elephant, a costly horse, a necklace called vīramalahari, a square 
piece pendant on the breast known as talicaukattu ( ? ) , pearl 
bangles, an anklet called gandapendāra and a sword ornamented 
with a tassel at the hilt. 166a 


163. Rice , Mys. Gaz . , I , p . 579 ; E.C. , XI , Jl . 24. The term is 
made up of two words skanda and ācāra meaning usage or practice of 
skanda , the army God ( i . e . ) the God of war . Kanda is the Prākt 
form of Skanda . 

164. 18 of 1899 . 
165. E.C. , XI , Dv . 29 . 
1654. I. A. , XII , p . 123 . 
1656. E.C. , VIII , Sb , 275 . 
1650. M.E.R. , 1927-8, Bk . 264. 
165d . Karnataka Inss . , I , p . 66 . 

166. 145 of 1924 ; 309 of 1923 etc. As has been pointed out 
earlier it is necessary to note the distinction between the Dandanāyaka 
and the Dalavāy. While the term Dandanāyaka was a general title 
which was borne by many of the officers of government, both civil 
and military , the term Dalavāy was the designation by which officers 
in charge of the army were known. ( See also ante pp . 117-19 for 
a discussion of the question ). 

166. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p . 242 ; The gandapendāra was 
very popular under the Hoysalas and the Vijayanagar kings. 
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It is difficult to form any clear idea about the minor officers 
of the army , though there can be no doubt about the fact that 
each of its divisions must have been under the control of a military 
officer. Thus there must have been one each in charge of the 
Cavalry , Elephantry and Infantry Departments.107 This is borne 
out by the evidence of Nuniz , who referring to the officers of the 
Military Department in the Vijayanagar Empire, mentions two 
persons, one of whom was the Commander of the Palace Guards 
and the other was the Chief Master of the Horse 168 However, he has 
nothing to say about the officer in charge of elephants . But there 
was no need to have a hierarchy of many military officers since 
the military organisation was based largely on feudal principles . 
In course of time, particularly in the Vijayanagar period, the 
status of a military commander appears to have depended upon 
the number of horses he was allowed to maintain under him . 
Paes says : " Some men of them who are of a higher rank than 
others have two horses or three and others have no more than 

Again an inscription of 1447 mentions a chief who had 
1000 horses and 10,000 foot under him.10 This system of fixing 
the status of a person in the Military Department with reference 
to the number of horses he had was probably modelled on the 
system under the Muslim rulers of the period . 

Much information is not available regarding the method of 
of payment to the soldiers. Most probably the soldiers serving 
in the standing army of the king were paid regularly by the 
government. Though tangible evidence of the prevalence of this 
system is not available for the earlier periods, there is evidence 
for its prevalence in the Vijayanagar period . However, the writers 
differ widely in the details they give about the time when pay 
ment was made . Abdur Razzāk says : " The sapahis receive 
their pay every four months, and no one has an assignment gran 

167. We do not know if the Yānaiśēvakan mentioned in a Cola 
inscription was the officer in charge of the elephants or was only a 
mahout. ( S.I. I. , No. 29 , 1. 6 ) . 

168. Sewell, op . cit., p . 384 . 
169, Ibid . p . 283 . 
170. 33 of 1917 . 
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ted to him upon the revenues of the provinces." But Paes 
mentions that the king ( Krsnadēva Rāya) held a review of his 
guard and paid them all because it was the beginning of the year, 
and it was their custom to pay salaries year by year. 
Nuniz, while referring to the soldiers ( among whom were 
horsemen , spearmen , shield - bearers, men in the elephants stables , 
carpenters and washermen ) records : “ These are the people he 
has, and pays every day ; he gives them their allowance at the 
gate of the palace ." ** Apparently the reference was to the grant 
of daily rations at the palace gate to the members of the Military 
Department. But the difference between the accounts of Abdur 
Razzāk and Paes may be reconciled by assuming that by the 
time of Krsnadēva Rāya a change was made with regard to the 
time of payment and that annual payments came to be preferred 
to three payments being made every year . 

Equally difficult is it to say anything about the amount of 
pay received by the soldiers during the different periods in the 
history of South India . According to Barbosa , however, the 
monthly pay of the men at arms in the Vijayanagar Empire was 
four to five pardaos, which in the opinion of Dames ranged 
between £ . I - Iosh . and £ . 1-17sh. 4d ., or in Indian rupees between 
22-8-0 and 28. He also remarks : "* This would not be considered 
low even at the present day, and in the early sixteenth century , 
when taken in connection with the other privileges, it meant 
affluence " . According to Paes the pay of the men of the guard 
ranged between six hundred and a thousand pardaos. Thus the 
annual pay of the highest military officer in the Vijayanagar 
Empire was about Rs. 47,000 which was not after all low con 
sidering the enormous privileges he enjoyed . Regular military 
accounts appear to have been kept by the governments of the 


171. Elliot, op . cit., p . 109. 
172. Sewell, op . cit ., 283 , 
173. Ibid ., p . 381 . 
174 . Barbosa , I , pp . 210 and 211 n . 
175. Sewell, op . cit ., p. 283 . 
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different dynasties that ruled in South India , as may be seen from 
references to senāpatya kanakku found in inscriptions. 

Lands were granted for the supply of necessaries for the 
army. An inscription of 1447 records that in return for the 
supply of grass to horses in his army, Mahāmandalēśvara Pratāpa 
Rāya granted to a person lands free from all the imposts specified . 
He was permitted to cultivate the lands and enjoy in succession 
whatever crops he might grow with all rights specified and with 
out molestation by the army. Similarly, in 1558 the village of 
Kaure in the Chitaldrug district which had been granted for the 
maintenance of troops was given rent free to a person as hul 
kodage and ura kodage apparently for the supply of fodder for 
the army.178 

In the later periods of the history of South India a general 
annual review of the army on an occasion like the Mahānavami 
festival became a regular feature. This practice which does not 
seem to have obtained in the Hindu courts before the days of 
Vijayanagar was most probably a Muslim one , and it was 
perhaps in imitation of the practice of their northern neighbours 
that the Vijayanagar rulers held their annual review . The 
provincial courts in the Vijayanagar Empire also did likewise. 
Paes , who was an eye -witness to one such , gives a good account of 
a military review held by Krşņadēva Rāya . 


179 


176. See, for instance , 557 and 572 of 1917 . 
177. E.C., XII , Tm . 52 . 
178. M.A.R. , 1929 , No. II . 
179. See Sewell, op . cit., pp . 275-79. 

While mentioning a 
similar review held at Vijayanagar during his stay at the place, Nuniz 
says that when the king had reached the other end of the army he shot 
three arrows namely one for Ydallcao, another for the king ofCota 
muloco and yet another for the Portuguese, and that it was the king s 
custom to make war on the kingdom lying in the direction where the 
arrow reached farthest. ( Ibid . , pp . 378-9 ). Barbosa also mentions 
the same curious practice. It is said to have been one of the for 
malities which the kings of Vijayanagar observed before the declaration 
of war on their enemies . ( Barbosa , I, p. 224 ) But in the absence of 
any mention of it by Paes who was an eye-witness to one of such 
reviews it is difficult to believe Nuniz and Barbosa . After all the 
three shots might have been popularly interpreted in that manner 
though their real significance is not known , 
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In spite of its huge size and numerous divisions, the Hindu 
army in South India was generally lacking in efficiency. It is 
not known if it was re -organised from time to time and tried to be 
made efficient. But there is evidence to show that Dēva Rāya II 
of Vijayanagar realised the weakness of his army and reformed it . 
He entertained Muslims in the army, allotted them estates and 
erected a mosque at his capital for their use . He commanded 
that no one should molest them in the exercise of their religion 
and ordered a Koran to be placed before his throne on a rich desk 
with a view to enable them to do obeisance in his presence " with 
out sinning against the laws." He also made the Hindu soldiers 
learn the discipline of the bow . Consequently " he had at length 
two thousand Mussulmans and sixty thousand Hindus well skilled 
in archery, besides eighty thousand foot armed in the usual 
manner with pikes and lances . " 180 The Muslim soldiers had become 
such as integral part of the Vijayanagar army by the days of 
Krsnadēva Rāya that they also appeared in the annual review of 
the forces with their shields, javelins, Turkish bows, bombs and 
fire missiles.181 

Thus, in spite of their large size and elaborate organisation 
armies in South India were generally inefficient. Individual soldiers 
might have been brave and some might have even been good and 
trained warriors . It was not that improvements were not made 
occasionally and reforms introduced to secure the efficiency 
of the armies . But all such reforms were calculated to improve 
the efficiency of the imperial army only and did not affect the 
feudal levies, which usually constituted a major portion of the 


180. Scott, Ferishia , I , p . 118 ; Sewell, op . cit ., p . 72 . 

181. Sewell, op . cit ., pp. 277-8. Though they added to the strength 
and efficiency of the Hindu army, and were engaged on the Hindu 
side against the Mulsim invaders at a time of a great crisis in the 
battle of Räksasa Tangadi two Muslim generals betrayed the Hindus 
and went over the side of the enemies. Closely following that, the 
Hindus suffered terrible defeat at the battle . (See Purchas, His 
Pilgrims, X , PP . 92-3 ; also H. Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, I , p . 212 , 
n . 2 and C. R. Krishnamacharlu , The Origin, Growth and Decline of 
the Vijayanagar Empire, 1.A. , LII , p . II , 
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army. In them most people converted their plough shares into 
sword blades just before a war , and after the war was over they 
settled down on land once again . 

One of the baneful features of the military organisation in 
the mediaeval period was, as stated earlier, the large dependence 
of kings on their feudal vassals for military contingents . The 
feudal vassals were not always loyal to the imperial house , and 
during periods of weak government at the centre, centrifugal 
tendencies asserted themselves. Military contingents were not 
sent whenever ordered, and the vassal chiefs took sides in palace 
intrigues and quarrels. They waged wars among themselves and 
led campaigns into the territories of one another altogether ignor 
ing the existence of the central government . Further the feudal 
basis of the military organisation in the later mediaeval period 
was also a source of weakness for the central government, for the 
vassal could hold his own against the central authority with the 
backing of his own small feudal vassals and standing army. 
Besides , the fact that a large number of women were officially 
attached to the army must have contributed to its inefficiency. 
If Barbosa may be believed , the kings ordered the men to take 
their families with them to the battle - field under the idea “ that 
men fight better if they have the responsibility of wives and 
children and household goods on them ." 182 The women in the 
army could not have been trained and made serviceable for social 
work among the soldiers, but should have only contributed to the 
weakening of their morale. It must be admitted , however, that 
it was not the Hindu army alone that suffered under the disability 
but also the Muslim soldiery . 

SECTION VIII 
FOREIGN POLICY 


No country can for ever be in a state of splendid isolation . 
It is perforce bound to have contact , political, commercial and 
cultural with at least its neighbours, if not with all its contem 
poraries far and near. Many of the kingdoms in South India had 


182. Barbosa , I , p . 225. 
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political relations with their neighbours and cultural and commer 
cial relations with the countries in the east and west . Among the 
latter were China, kingdoms in Malaya, Java and the Archipelago 
in the East, and Rome , Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, and Persia in 
the West. The South Indian kingdoms maintained political, 
commercial and cultural relations with the neighbouring island of 
Ceylon also . 


An important feature of the foreign policy of the kings of 
ancient and mediaeval times was that they considered their 
neighbours as their enemies and tried to effect their destruction . 
If, however, they felt that the enemies on the frontier could not 
be destroyed, then they were to be befriended . On the otherhand 
if the neighbours became hostile, their neighbours on the other side 
would be the proper persons to subdue them. As a result of that 
it was expected that the frontier would become secure without 
any effort. Further, to protect the kingdom from foreign invasion 
garrisons were maintained in the frontier area within the kingdom . 
Usually it was a subordinate vassal that was in charge of it . The 
system became regularised by the Vijayanagar period and on the 
western borders of Empire, for instance ,were kingdoms like those of 
Bengapor, Gasopa, Bacanor, Calecu, Batekala etc. Besides, effort 
was taken to study the psychology of the semi- civilised and trouble 
some tribes in the forest areas and keep them under control. 
Practical suggestions were made for so doing. " If the people of 
the forest ( wild tribes) multiply in any state the trouble of the 
king would not be small. The king should therefore make such 
people his own by destroying their fears. Because they are people 
of very little advancement, faith and want of faith , anger and 
love, bitter enmity and close friendship with them result from very 
insignificant causes. 

39184 

Besides, military stations or cantonments 
were kept at important places to maintain order and peace within 
the empire. 


183. Amukta ., IV , V , 286 . 
184. Ibid ., W.222 and 225 . 
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It was 


In ancient and mediaeval times an elaborate system of 
espionage was a necessary feature of the military organisation . 
The use of secret service by governments may be traced to 
very early times in Indian history and most modern states still 
find it useful. In fact the Intelligence Department and the code 
of laws were considered to be the two eyes of the king . 
through his spies that the monarch learnt the happenings in his 
kingdom . The spy got into the secrets of the king s officers, his 
relatives and enemies . Without any suspicious air about him , he 
moved about in the garb of an ascetic throught the kingdom , 
pried into the secrets of others and made precise and clear report 
to the king. It was not unusual to spy upon a spy to get correct 
information , and the king was expected to act on the unanimous 
report of at least three of them.185 The king was to give a patient 
hearing to what he heard from the spies and think over and over 
again about what he had been told by them . If what was repor 
ted proved to be false , then the reporter was to be dismissed , 
but was not to be punished in anyway . 

188 The spy was expected 
to reside in the capital, was to be conversant with languages, and 
acquainted with the spies of other countries . He was to have no 
special marks about him which might betray him . He was to be 
paid by the king more than what he expected. In view of the 
exacting and responsible nature of his work it was definitely 
understood that persons who could not discharge their duties 
properly " should not enter the profession " . 

The actual employment of spies in ancient and mediaeval 
times in borne out by contemporary evidence. On the eve of 
wars they brought information about the activities and movements 
of the enemies.188 Just before the declaration of war against the 
enemy kingdom , the kings appear to have informed the neighbour 
ing neutral states of the impending war apparently to keep them 
on their guard and prevent them from falling in line with the 


) 187 


185. Kural, Ch . 59 ; Amukta ., IV , V. 265 . 
186. Amukta , IV . v . 220 . 
187. Ibid ., v . 279 . 
188. See S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 112 and 130. 
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tht enemy. Such a policy was calculated to deprive the enemy of 
their support. 

Whenever necessity arose diplomatic agents were sent to 
foreign courts to carry out " particular business of a special 
nature ." The system of accrediting ambassadors permanently 
from one court to another is of modern origin and was not known 
in mediaeval India . Though the office of the Ambassador was 
a temporary one created for a specific purpose it was an important 
one and carried with it grave responsibilities. In fact the main 
tenance of friendly relations between states , the declaration 
and announcement of war and the conclusion of peace between 
them , were all in the hands of the diplomatic agents. Very high 
qualifications were expected of the Ambassadors. Love, wisdom 
and persuasive eloquence were three important traits indispensa 
ble to them . Profound learning and a commanding personality , 
added to their qualifications. With courage and fearlessness they 
were to deliver the message of their masters to the foreign courts . 
With staunch loyalty and devotion to their lords they should not 
let slip one word from their mouth which would bring them into 
disrepute . The value of the services of the Ambassador was 
considered to be so great that it was believed that it would be 
possible to convert even an enemy king into a friend by honouring 
and rewarding him . " The king was expected to converse freely 
in his court with the Ambassadors who had come to him and 
speak to them about administration and wars so that his followers 
may understand his point. He was a much respected person 
and his importance rose with the importance of his mission . 
When an envoy from Bijāpār went to Vijayanagar to deliver an 
important message " he had with him all his people with their 
trumpets and drums as was customary . 


193 


189. Cf. S. V. Viswanatha, International Law in Ancient India , 
p . 64. 

190. See Kural, Ch . 69. 
191. Āmukta ., Canto IV , V. 225. 
192. Ibid ., V. 259 . 
193. Sewell, op . cit., p . 351 , 
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The Ambassadors were expected to be shown great respect 
wherever they went, for they were the accredited representatives 
of their kings. Any disrespect shown to them would lead to war . 
According to Ferishta when Muhammad Shah Bahmani sent an 
Ambassador to the court of Bukka I " with a draft on the treasury 
of Vijayanagar he was placed on an ass s back , paraded 
through all the parts of the city and sent back with every mark 
of contempt and derision ." This resulted in a war between the two 
rulers. Dēva Rāya II of Vijayanagar showed great regard for 
Abdur Razzāk , who came to Vijayanagar from Calicut on invita 
tion by the Vijayanagar king . The Persian Ambassador himself 
says : They then brought a tray , and gave me two packets of 
betel, a purse containing 500 fanams and about 20 miskals of 
camphor ... The daily provision forwarded to me comprised 
two sheep , four couple of fowls, five mans of rice , one man of 
butter, one man of sugar and two varahas of gold . This occurred 
every day . 

Twice a week I was summoned to the presence 
towards the evening, when the king asked me several questions 
respecting the Khakuni Sa id and each time I received a packet 
of betel, a purse of fanams and some miskals of camphor " 195 He 
was assigned a lofty mansion “ resembling that which one sees in 
Hirat on the high ground at the King s gate . " 18 Krsnadēva Rāya 
also usually treated the Ambassadors with great respect. He gave 
many gifts even to the messengers who brought letters to him 
from the Sultans of Birar , Bidar and Golkonda in which they had 
threatened to join the Adil Shāh of Bījāpār to help him in 
recovering his lost territories unless the Vijayanagar Emperor 
restored them to him of his own accord . 197 

If there was any 
delay in the presentation of the Ambassadors that must have been 
due to some state or political reasons. Thus when one “ Matu 
cotam ," an Ambassador from the Adil Shāh s court , sent word to 


194. Scott , Ferishta , 1 , p . 23 ; Sewell , op . cit., pp . 32-33 . 
195. Elliot , op . cit . , IV , P. 113 . 
196. Ibid . , p . 112 . 
197 Sewell, op . cit ., p. 349 . 
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Krşnadēva Rāya about his arrival, he was made to wait indefi 
nitely.188 Venkata II received Floris and some Englishmen with 
great kindness in 1614.10 Smaller courts also appear to have 
followed the same policy, as may be seen from the welcome given 
by the Nāyak of Jiñji to Pimenta . He says : " He commanded 
that we should be brought to his presence ...... He entertained us 
kindly , and marvelled much that wee chewed not the leaves of 
betels which were offered us , and dismissed us with gifts of 
precious cloths wrought with gold desiring a priest of us for his 
new Citie which hee was building ." 


» 200 


The kings of South India maintained friendly relations with 
foreign courts and sent embassies to them , the object being to 
make acquaintance with them or to renew and strengthen old 
friendships. Among the countries with which the South Indian kings 
had relations, mention may first be made of China. The Pallava 
kings, sent a few missions to the Chinese Court. The most important 
among them was Narasimhavarman II s friendly mission to it . 
The Chinese Emperor received the Ambassador with all kindness 
and issued instructions to his officers that they must look after 
him with the greatest care till his departure and act in such a 
way that his hopes might be fulfilled . When he left China the 
Ambassador was given a robe of flowered silk , a golden girdle, a 
purse with an emblem in the form of a fish and the seven objects 
(? ) . 901 Earlier in 692 an embassy was sent to China from the 
Calukya court at Vātāpi. 


202 


Thc Cola kings maintained friendly relations with China and 
sent embassies to the Chinese Court . An embassy sent by Rāja 
rāja the Great to China apparently just before his death in 1014 
reached that country in the next year. Rājēndra Gangaikonda 


198. Ibid ., p . 350 . 
199. Purchas, His Pilgrims, III, p. 337 . 
200. Ibid ., X, p . 208 . 

201. Toung Pao, Series, II, Vol. V, PP . 44-5 ; C. Minakshi, 
Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas, p . 90 . 

202. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, History of Sri Vijaya , p . 37 . 
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Cola sent an embassy to that country in 1033. Kulottunga I also 
sent an embassy to China in 1077. But probably on account of 
misrepresentations about the Cola power at that time , it does not 
appear to have been received with all the honour with which such 
embassies were usually received . The embassy consisted of 
seventy -two men who carried with them as tributes glass, camphor 
brocades, rhinoceros horns, ivory, incense, rose - water, borax , 
cloves etc. In return they received 81,800 strings of copper 
cash , each of the value of a dollar. 203 


was 


After the decline of the Cola power , the Pāņdyan rulers main 
tained contact with the Chinese court. Kulaśēkhara Pandya , 
easily the greatest among the rulers of the second Pandyan 
Empire, sent one Jamalud -din to the Chinese Emperor in 1280 
with valuable articles as tribute to him and sought his help 
against his enemies. The Chinese Emperor, who 
himself anxious to induce the Pādnyan king to accept his over 
lordship was only too happy to receive the embassy. He sent 
his envoy Yang Ting -pi to Ma bar. He stayed in South India 
for sometime and returned to China in 1282. The king of 
Ma bar sent two missions to China respectively in 1283 and 1284 
with presents which included pearls, rare jewels and light silks . 
In 1285 the Emperor sent a mission to Ma bar which was followed 
by a return embassy to the Chinese Court from the states in 
South India , namely Ma bar , Mangalore, Cranganore, Manifattan 
( a port on the Coromandel coast ), Nellore etc. Thereafter mis 
sions from Ma bar to China become almost a regular annual thing . 
The Emperor was anxious to have products from South India as 
also South Indians learned in Sciences, interpreters of different 
languages, jugglers etc. Missions were sent from South India in 
1288, 1289 and 1290 , while return missions were received from 
China in 1290 , 1291, 1296 , and 1297. Even in 1314 when there 
was political confusion in Ma bar a mission was sent to China . 204 


203. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, I , pp . 266-7 ; also 
V. R. R. Dikshitar, Southern India and China , pp . 14-15 . 

204. See ibid ., pp . 16-18 ; T oung Pao, XV, PP . 430-34 . 
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As said earlier, the Vijayanagar king Bukka I sent in 1374 a 
friendly embassy through his explainer to the court of Taitsu 
the Ming Emperor of China, with tributes and large presents among 
which was a stone which had the property of neutralising posion . 

Another country with which the South Indian kingdoms 
maintained relations was Malaya wherein flourished the kingdom 
of Śri- Vijaya which by the eleventh century had extended its 
power over the adjoining regions also . Cālāmani Varma of the 
Śrī Vijaya kingdom commenced in 1006 , apparenty with the 
permission of the Cõla Emperor Rājarāja the Great, the construc 
tion of a Buddhist vihāra at Nāgapattinam in the present Tanjore 
district. He died soon after , but the vihāra was com pleted by 
his son Śrī Māravijayõttungavarman and named Cūļāmanivarma 
vihāra , after his father . In 1006 Colā Rājaraja made a grant of 
the village of Anaimangalam to it , and in 1017 his son Rājēndra 
Gangaikonda confirmed the grant. But probably on account of 
the commercial rivalry between the Cola Emperor and the śri 
Vijaya king, the friendly relations between them came to an 
abrupt end and the former launched upon an invasion of the 
island empire.207 

On the west, South India had friendly intercourse with Persia . 
It appears that Pulakašin II , the greatest of the Cāļukya kings of 
Vātāpi received an embassy from Shāh Rukh of Persia ; and a 
panel of sculptures at Ajanta is interpreted by some scholars as 
representing a scene in which the Cāļukya king received the 
embassy from the Persian king.208 Friendly relations between 
the kingdoms in South India and Persia continued in later times 


205. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, Vol . II . p . 211 ; 1. A .. 
XL, p . 140. Bukka I is referred to as Bu -ha - lu , and the envoy s 
name is given as Bini- si. 

206. See E. I. , XXII , pp . 241-42 and 257 ; A.S.S.I. , IV , p . 208 ; 
also K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, History of Sri Vijaya , pp . 75-76 . 

207. K. A Nilakanta Sastri , The Colas I , p . 267 . 

208. See The History and Culture of the India people, III , The 
classical Age p . 627 for a discussion of the question ; also K. A. Nila 
kanta Sastri, Foreign Notices of South India , p . 9 . 
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also . In the Vijayanagar period , as said above, Déva Rāya II 
received the Persian Ambassador, Abdur Razzāk , and accorded 
to him good treatment. 

It was the desire of the kings of Vijayanagar to secure the 
friendship of the Portuguese that induced them to send embassies 
to the court of their Viceroys at Goa . To them their friendship 
was valuable for two reasons . Firstly , they could secure the 
monopoly of the trade in horses . Secondly , they could be of 
great assistance to them in their wars against the Muslims. In 
1511 Krsnadēva Rāya sent an ambassador to the Portuguese 
court " in order to establish a perpetual friendship with the king 
of Portugal." This was soon followed by a return embassy to the 
Vijayanagar king from the king of Portugal who was equally 
anxious to secure the friendship of the Hindu king . In 1601 
Venkata II sent an ambassador to the court of Ayres de Saledana , 
the Portuguese Viceroy at Goa on account of his “ desire to be 
the brother -in -arms ( ally ) of the king of Portugal ” for streng 
thening his position against the possible invasion of South India 
by Akbar who was entertaining the idea of its conquest.910 It 
was likewise for securing the friendship of the English that 
induced him to send an embassy to the English traders at 
Masulipatam with a letter written on a leaf of gold in which he 
desired to be excused for his former faults, gave them a town 
and permitted them to build a house according to their liking. 

209. Gubernatis , Storia , p . 384 , quoted by H. Heras in Aravidu 
Dynasty , I , p . 58 . 

210. Letter of Fr. Fancesco Ricio , to Fr. Claudio Aquaviva, 
dated Candragiri, October 20th , 1601. See Heras , ibid . , I , pp . 582-3 
211. Purchas, His Pilgrims, III , pp . 336-7 . 
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AOC Note 


CHAPTER VII 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 

SECTION I 


PROVINCIAL DIVISIONS 


It is difficult to administer an empire efficiently without 
dividing it into sizable units and placing each of them under the 
charge of a representative of the king. This fact was well realised 
in ancient and mediaeval periods in India , and the successive 
empires and kingdoms in South India and the Deccan were each 
divided into different administrative units. But , as will be seen 
in the sequel, the nomenclature of such divisions differed from 
region to region and period to period. 

In the Sangam age the Tamil country was divided among 
the three crowned heads of South India , the Cēras , Colas and the 
Pandyas, and the areas over which they ruled were respectively 
known as the Cēranādu, Călanādu and Pandyanādu . To the 
north of the Colanādu was the Aruvānādu or the Tondaināļu . 
Much information is not available with regard to the administra 
tive divisions in each one of them . But it appears that they 
were each divided into small administrative units called kottams 
or kurrams, comparable to the districts of the present day . King 
Karikāla Cola is said to have conquered the Aruvālars in the 
Aruvānādu , divided it into twenty - four köttams and settled many 
of his people in the region . 

The southern parts of the Tamil country appear to have been 
divided into units known as nadus. Probably they were indepen 
dent political units originally, and after their conquest by a 
greater power they were retained as subordinate administrative 


I. Aham , 141 ; Pattinappālai, 1 , 275. The twenty - four köttams 
were those of Ambūr, Ilankädu , Maņavil, Urrukkādu , Eyil, Ikkādu 
Kadikai, Kaliyūr, Kalattūr, Kunnavaţtānam , Sēttür, Sengāļu, 
Sendirukkai, Sembūr, Damal, Paduvür, Palkunram , Pulal, Puliyūr , 
Paiyūr, Venkunram , Vēngadam , Manavür and Vēlür . 
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units under the conquerors and were allowed to retain their 
original names . One of such nādus in the Cola country was , 
for instance, the Panri nādu , covered by the region round about 
modern Nāgapattinam . The Cēra country consisted of such 
divisions as Karka ( Palghat) Vēlnādu ( Travancore ) Kuttam 
(Cochin ) Kudam ( South Malabar) Bhūmi (North Malabar) etc. 

The Sātavāhana empire was divided into āhāras, each of 
which was something like a modern district . Among them were 
for instance the Sopārāhāra , Govadhanāhāra Māmalāhāra etc. 
Under the early Pallava kings, their kingdom was divided into 
visayas and răstras while the territory under the kings of the 
Salankāyana gotra was divided into visayas. All these adminis 
trative divisions appear to have been made up of a number of 
villages, there being no intermediary division between them . 
The kurram or the köttam in the Tamil 

country , the 
ahara under the Sātavāhanas , the rāştra under the early 
Pallavas and the visaya in still later times in the Deccan seem to 
have been the largest administrative divisions in the early period 
of South Indian history. Probably the rulers of the period had 
a preference for a large number of small divisions like districts for 
administrative purposes rather than a small number of large ones 
which became the normal feature of the administrative divisions 
of empires in later periods of South Indian history. 

In the formation of the larger administrative units in later 
times, there does not appear to have been followed any definite 
principle with regard to their size, population etc. When a large 
empire came to be formed by the conquest of older independent 
political units , they were each usually made a province of the 
new empire. In the heyday of its prosperity the Cola empire was 
divided , for instance , into nine provinces called mandalas , many of 
which bore a prefix which was the title of the king with whom 


2. E. I. , IV , Kanheri No. 5 . 
3. Ibid ., VIII, Nasik No. 3 . 
4. Ibid ., VII, Karla No. 19 . 
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probably the formation of the province was associated . They 
were the Jayangondasõlamandalam ( Tondainādu ), Rājarāja Pāndi 
mandalam ( Pandyanād ), Mummudiśõlamandalam ( Ceylon ), Mudi 
kondaçõlamandalam (Gangapādi ), Nigariliśõlamaņdalam (Nulam 
bapādi) Solamandalam ( Trichinopoly , Tanjore and southern part 
of the South Arcot district ), Vēngimandalam ( the old Eastern 
Cāļukya country ), Malaimandalam ( the Cēra country covered by 
the United States of Travancore and Cochin , the district of Mala 
bar and a part of the district of Salem ) and the Adhirājarāja 
mandalam ( the Kongu country covered by the Coimbatore district 
and a part of the Salem district). 


Each mandalam was divided into a number of valanādus. 
The valanādu as an administrative or political division is 
mentioned for the first time in an inscription of Cola Rājarāja in 
1003. Probably the twenty - four kottams of the Tondaimandalam 
were also changed into twenty - four valanādus. It appears that 
from that time the Colamandalam , for example, was divided into 
nine valanādus, namely , Arumolidēva valanādu Ksatriyaśikhā 
maņi valanādu , Kēralāntaka or Tenkarai Kēralāntaka valanādu , 
Rājēndrasimhavalanādu or Vadagarai Rājēndrasimha valanādu ," 
Rajāśraya valanādu , Nittavinõda valanādu Uyyakonda 


10 


11 


5. 333 of 1927 . 

6. Covered by the Nagapattinam , Nannilam , Tiruttiraipundi, 
Mayavaram and Mannargudi taluks in the present Tanjore district. 

7. Covered by the Kumbakonam , Nagapattinam , Nannilam 
and Mayavaram taluks in the present Tanjore district. 

8. Covered by the Kulittalai and Trichinopoly taluks of the 
present day. 

9. Covered by parts of the Kumbakonam , Mannargudi, Maya 
varam , Nannilam , Shiyali, Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Udaiyarpalayam 
taluks of the present day. 

Covered by parts of the Musiri and Trichinopoly taluks of 
the present day . 

11. Covered by parts of the Kumbakonam , Mannargudi and 
Tanjore taluks of the present day . 


IO . 
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valanādu , " Pāndya ( Pāņdi) kulasāni valanādu ( the later Pandi 
kulapati valanāļu also called Tenkarainādu " Vadagarai rājarāja 
valanadu . " 

It appears that every valanādu lay between two rivers . The 
Uyyakonday valanādu , for example, lay between the rivers Arasa 
lār and Kāvērī in the Tanjore district. The names of the vala 
nadus appear to have been changed from time to time and 
associated with the names of ruling kings. The names of the 
divisions mentioned above have some relation to the name and 
tities of Rājarāja I. But many of them were changed by Kulot 
tunga I. Thus the Ksatriyaśikhāmaņi vaļanādu came to be called 
Kulottungaśāla valanādu . Rājēndrasimhavalanādu was divided 
into two halves, the western one coming to be called Ulaguyya 
vandaśõlavalanādu and the eastern half Virudarājabhayankara 
valanādu after the two titles of the king Ulaguyyavandān and 
Virudarājabhayankaran ." 

The Pāndinādu came to be called Rājarāja mandalam or 
Rājarāja vaļanādu. But it seems that the term valanādu in that 
area was used in a loose way , for though the Pandinādu was 
itself called Rājarājavalanādu , there was in it a Kēralasingavala 
nādu covered by a part of the Ramanathapuram district. Like 
wise Mummudiśõlamandalam appears to have been known as 
Mummudiśõlavalanādu while smaller divisions in it were also 
known as valanādus, as for example, Vikramaśõlavalanādu and 
Rājarāja valanādu . 

In the Vijayanagara period , however , the mandalas lost their 
importance as political or administrative divisions and the empire 
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12. Covered by parts of the Kumbakonam , Mayavaram and 
Nannilam taluks of the present day . 

13. Covered by parts of the Perambalur, Trichinopoly , Udaiyar 
palayam and Tanjore taluks of the present day. 

14. Covered by parts of the Perambalur , Trichinopoly and 
Udaiyarpalayam taluks of the present day . See S.I.I. , II , Intron ., 
PP . 21-27 . 

15. S. 1. I., II, No. 4. 

16. Kalingattupparani, v . 134 , 243 and 582 . 
39 
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appears to have been divided into a number of rajyas, each of 


which was smaller than a mandalam . Though occasionally 
mention is made of the mandalas even then , they had no adminis 
trative significance. The formation of the rājya largely depended 
on historical accidents than on any definite principle or policy . 
The Padaividu kingdom which was conquered from the Sambuva 
rāyas was , for example , made a province of the Vijayanagar 
Empire. Even among the rājyas there appears to have been some 
difference between the bigger and the smaller ones, the former 
being mahārajyas and the latter merely rājyas. In the Kannada 
known area there was an administrative division called the pīthika 
( throne) which was the same as the rājya . " The number of 
rajyas appears to have varied from time to time, some new ones 
being created and some being reduced in importance as the 
exigencies of the administration required . Gutti which was a 
rajya up to the early years of Krsnadēva Rāya s reign became a 
subdivision of the Penugonda rājya towards the close of his reign . 


18 


The valanāļu in its turn was divided into a number of nadus 
which were at times called kurrams or köttams . But in the Jayan 
gonda sõlamandalam (old Tondaimaņdalam ) the intermediary 
division of valanādu was absent and the whole area was divided 
into kõtļams only. The nādus were each divided into aimbadin 


17. E.C., X , Sd . 94 . 
18. S.I.I., IV , 802 ; E.C. , XII , Mi64 ; 332 of 1926 . 

19. However , it would appear that the relation between 
a valanādu and kõtļam changed from time to time. In the Vija 
yanagar period one inscription mentions a valanādu as part of a 
köttam ( E. I., III, p . 119 ) . Two others mention the kõttam as a division 
of the valanadu ( 740 of 1909 ; 66 of 1906 ) ; while still another ins 
cription says that a köttam and a valanadu indicated the same division 
( 319 of 1911 ) . Some inscriptions refer to a unit called the parru . 
But its exact connotation is not clearly known , on account of the 
loose way in which it is used . For example , according to an inscrip 
tion at Tirumalai, the village of Sambukulapperumāļ Agrahāram or 
Rājagambhira Caturvedimangalam was situated in Murumangalap 
parru in Mandaikulanādu in Palakuprakottam in Jayangondaśõla 
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T2 DISLIICIS . 


mēlagarams or units of fifty villages. Each such division appears 
to have had a chief village. For example Valudilambațţu uśāvadi 
was the chief place and probably the headquarters of an aimbadin 
mēlagaram20. Under it was the agaram or mangalam , each of which 
in its turn consisted of a few villages referred to as pidāgai in the 

Some villages in the Tamil area were known also 
as tāniyār. Kāvēripākkam known also as Vikramaśolacaturvēdi 
mangalam in the present North Arcot district was for example, 
a taniyūr in the Paduvūr köttam ," while Tiruvāmāttür in the 
South Arcot district was a taniyār in the Vāvalūr nāļu . " It 
is not known clearly what a taniyür was . Probably it was a 
separate unit for administrative purposes , possibly enjoying a 
status equal to that of any large sub - division in the Empire. The 
possibility of the existence of such an administrative division 
may be understood from a modern parallel. The city of Madras 
for example, is a seperate administrative unit enjoying on account 
of its population and importance a status equal to that of any 
district . 

In the Karņāțaka and Telugu areas, however, there was a 
different type of sub - divisions. Under the Cālukyas of Vātāpi 
the largest administrative division appears to have been the vişaya, 
though in later times it was superceded by the răstrā , the exact 
size of which , however, it is difficult to form any good idea . This 


mandalam , while according to another inscription a particular 
caturvedimangalam is said to have been situated in a nāợu which was 
in a parru or district that formed a division of a kottam in the same 
Jayangondasõlamaņdalam ( 87 of 1887 ; 740 of 1909 ; 319 of 1911 ) . 
Thus according to one inscription the parru was a division of a nādu 
while according to another it was bigger than a nādu , but smaller than 
a . kottam . Probably the term did not indicate an administrative 
division at all but merely indicated a rural area made up of a few 
villages in an administrative unit . 

20. 73 of 1888. 
21. 386 of 1905 
22. 68 of 1922 

23. E.C., VIII, 1.69; 186 of 1897 ; E.I. , XIII p. II, III, 
p . 229 ; E.C. , X Bg. 70 . 
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is indicated by the fact that in the inscriptions of the Rāştrakūtas 
and their successors the rāştra , vişaya and grāma are mentioned 
in order in a descending scale. In some parts of the Deccan , as 
for example in the Vengi country , the area covered by the rāştra 
was called a mandala . But in spite of its change in status from 
time to time the visaya appears to have been the most important 
administrative division bearing some resemblance to the kõttam 
and the kurram in the Tamil area . A few visayas are mentioned 
in inscriptions with a numerical suffix , as for example Punaka 
1000 , Karahāšaka 4000 etc. In some places the visaya appears 
to have been known as a venthe and nirurtti though according to 
a few inscriptions it was a larger division than a köttam . 

In the descending scale the next territorial division was the 
bhukti which consisted of a number of villages. But it appears 
to have given place to another division , the sthala in later times, 
which was also made up of a few villages. A comparatively late 
inscription in the Chitaldrug district mentions the following sthalas 
and the number of villages each of them contained : 
Hiriyūr sthala 

53 villages 
Begganādu 

II 
Hośūr 

21 
Gavudanahalli 
Kurubarahalli 

13 
Lakkihalli 
Basapattana 
Aralihalli 

3 
Tavanidhihalli 
Bukkapattana 
Ikkanūr 


22 


ΙΟ 


) 


29 


9 


7 
14 


9 


13 


99 


26 


11 


9 


The above list shows that the number of villages in each sthala 
differred from one to another . Some inscriptions mention a 
sthala and a sime of the same name , which may be taken to 


24. E.I. , VIII , p . 315 . 
25. E.C. , XI, Hr. 88 . 
26. Ibid ., IX , Db. 42. 
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indicate that both the names were synonymous. In later times 
the sthala appears to have also been called a sammat or samuta " . 
Reference is found to still another territorial division the hobali, 2 
also made up of a group of villages, but its exact relation with 
the sthala is not clear. Probably it was another name for the 
latter . 


In some parts of the Kannada country a division called the 
kampaņa appears to have taken the place of the sthala . Where 
such a division existed , the province was divided into eighteen 
such kampaņas as for example in the case of the Goa -Gutti king 


29 


dom . 


The sthalas appear to have been divided into nadukas and 
valitas or vanitas or vantyas. An inscription of the fifteenth 
century mentions the Hastināvati valita as situated in the Nedun 
gula nāduka in the Ālangula sthala which belonged to the Dhārā 
pura vantya . But this order is changed in a few cases . For 
example it is said in an inscription that the Kurungoda sīme was 
a subdivision of the Muganāduvenţhe which was a part of the 
Hastināvati valita ." Again Gutti rājya is said to have been in 
the Penugonda valita . Hence the difficulty in finding out the 


27. Ibid ., III , Nj. 10 ; XI , Hr . 36 . 


28. Ibid ., X, Mr. 57 . 


29. E.G. , VII Sk . 282 ; VIII Sb . 251. Referring to this division 
Fleet says : " Kampana is a convertible term with bāờa in its second 
meaning o fa circle of towns constituting an administrative post ; bāda 
is a tadbhava corruption of the Sanskrit " vāta , enclosure of a town 
or village, fence, wall, hedge, etc. Kampana is probably another from 
of the Canarese Kampala , Kampilu, a cluster, heap, assemblage, 
multitude . " ( I. A . ,, IV . p . 211 , p and p . 329 n . ) 

30. E.I., XII, p . 187 . 

31. 212 of 1913 ; see also C.P. , 1 of 1914-15 for another refere 
ence to the valita. 

32. E.I. , XXV, P. 189. 
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exact nature of the divisions. Another division mentioned in the 
inscriptions was the magani or puramāgani, the exact connotation 
of which however, is not clear. From the reference to the 
Sāntalige māgani, for instance , as a part of the Āraga rājyas and 
the Pandamēru māgani . as a sub - division of the Gutti rājya, 
it may be taken that it was smaller than a rājya. Probably it 
was only a general term and did not have any particular signifi 

The estate that was given to an amaranayaka was known 
as an amaramāgani.se 

Some inscriptions mention a division called the mārjavada, 
apparently an abridged form of the word mahārājavādi, which 
was the name of the region covered by the whole of the present 
Rāyalaśīma. In the Vijayanagar period it was divided into two 
halves called respectively the Penugonda mārjavāļi and the 
Udayagiri mārjavāļi. 


cance . 


There appears to have been another division going by the 
name of kharvata . Lūders thinks that it was a market town.35 


A few administrative divisions were made for meeting certain 
military and police considerations. It was on such considera 
tions, for example, that a fort was made the nucleus of the 
division which comprised the region surrounding it . The Kanda 
nūr durgam in the Bangalore areas and the Udayagiri durgam 
in the Cuddapah area.97 were obviously two administrative 
divisions of which they were respectively the headquarters. Each 
of them was under the charge of a Durga-dandanayaka . During 
certain periods in the history of South India some areas were 
placed under semi-military rule on account of administrative 
exigencies. The arrangements made in the Pandya country after 
its reconquest by Kulottunga I was of such a nature . 


33. E.C. , VIII , T1 . 206 ; E.I. , XXV , pp . 189 and 191 . 
34. 444 of of I9II . 
35. E.I., VI , p . 232 Cn . 9 . 
36. E.C. , XI, Cn . 150 . 
37. 205 of 1892 . 
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In some inscriptions there occurs the term of Cavaời. Lite 
rally the term means " a hall ” or an office. From an inscription 
of 1428-29 it is possible to take the view that the Cavadi was the 
same as a raiya for it mentions Tiruccirāppalli rājya also as a 
cāvadi . Since it was synonymous with a rajya there were a 
number of smaller administrative divisions in it such as the sthala 
and the sime.99 


In some inscriptions of the Karņāțaka country are mentioned 
a few territorial divisions such as the 

Gangavādi 96,000 
Nolambavādi 32,000 
Banavāsi 12,000 
Kalasa 

3,000 or 1000 
Sāntalige 

1.000 etc. 
In the Decan proper the territorial divisions are mentioned 
with smaller suffixes . The real meaning of the numerical suffixes 
have baffled scholars . Rice thought that these figures indicatcd 
the revenue in gold coins of the divisions concerned . But it is 
difficult to accept the suggestion for more than one reason . For 
one thing it is not known what gold coin was current in the areas 
in the different periods of the history of each region. For another, 
since the numerical figures at the end of the name of each division 
do not vary , one has to take it that the division contributed the 
same amount of revenue to the government throughout. This 
could not have been the case at all, for the revenue collections 
from an area must have varied from time to time . Further, the 
numerical suffixes in some cases are so low that it is not possible 
to imagine that the regions mentioned along with them could have 
yielded only so much of revenue . Another explanation offered is 
that the figures stood for the population of the respective regions 


38. E.I., XVII , p . III ; for a few other references to the cāvadi 
see J.B.B.R.A.S. , XII, p . 350 . 

39. E.C., IX , Ht . 121 ; X Kl. 252 . 
40. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp . 238-9. 
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concerned . This is also difficult of acceptance since there is no 
evidence to show that census was taken of the population during 
the ancient and mediaeval periods in the Deccan . Even if the 
suggestion is accepted , one wonders if, for instance, such a large 
division as the Gangavādi could have had a population of only 
96,000. Further the unchanging figures would make population 
static for nearly ten centuries which is not probable. A third suggest 
ion made is that the figures stand for the number of villages in each 
division . Even this interpretation is difficult to accept on account 
of the fact that a division like the Gangavādi 196,000 cannot be 
expected to have contained such a large number of villages even 
if we take into account the hamlets which each village could have 
contained . Though nothing definite can thus be said regarding the 
significance of the numerical figures in the absence of any clue, it 
may be considered if they could not have represented the revenue 
units which such territorial divisions contained . Probably there 
is some difficulty in accepting even this suggestion in view of 
same divisions being followed by very small numerical figures 
like 30 and 70. Whatever may be their real import, the areas 
referred to with numerical suffixes were real administrative divi 
sions in the period up to the rise of the Vijayanagar Empire. 
Though they are referred to even in the Vijayanagar period they 
did not serve as administrative divisions then . They were 
survivals of the past having no real political or administrative 
significance. 


SECTION II 


PROVINCIAL ORGANISATION 


As said earlier, in the earliest known period of the history of 
South India , the Tamil country was divided among three great 
political powers, the Colas, the Pandyas and the Cēras. Besides , 
there were a number of tribal chieftaincies in the area owing 
allegiance to one or other of the three major powers. But the 
political or administrative relations between them was loose with 
out any kind of cohesion or integration, / 
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In the Deccan under the Sātavāhanas provincial administra 
tion appears to have been organised on a clearer and more 
settled basis , though it was largely in the hands of feudatories 
subject, however, to the general control of royal officials. It 
appears to have been of three categories. The first among the 
provincial rulers were Princes or Rajas who bore Sātavāhana. 
metronymics and issued independent coins . " The second and 
third among them were the Mahābhojas and Maharathis who 
appear to have belonged to specific families in the western part of 
the Sātavāhana empire. From the fact that no inscription of the 
Mahabhojas is dated in the regnal years of any Sātavāhana king it 
may probably be assumed that they enjoyed a considerable 
measure of independence in the area over which they ruled . They 
seem to have been connected with the Sātavāhanas by ties of 
marriage. 

From about the days of the Pallava king Mahendravarman 
the Pallava kingdom extended from the R. Krsņā in the north to 
the Kävēri in the south . It was divided into administrative 
units called vişayas and rāştras each of which was respectively 
under the charge of a vişayapati and rāştrapati. Since the visaya 
is mentioned first and then the rastra in the early inscriptions of 
the Pallavas, it is reasonable to assume that the former was a 
larger administrative unit , and the latter a smaller one . The 
manner in which the heads of these administrative units were 
appointed is not known . But , once appointed, they probably 
continued to be in charge of them hereditarily. 

But it appears that there were in the Pallava kingdom a 
number of feudatories who owed allegiance to the Pallava kings 
and were paying tribute to the royal house in token of their 
vassalage . During the days of Mahendravarman one Skanda 
sēna , the son of a Vasanta -priya -rāja , who was one such feudatory , 
is referred to in the Vallam inscription of the Pallava king. 
Another appears to have been a Kādava ( Kāduvatti, Kādupatti or 


41. See K. Gopalachari, Early History of the Andhra Country , 
P. 75 . 

42. S. I.I., II, No. 72 . 
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Kādvatti) chieftain who was in charge of the administration of 
parts of the present South Arcot District during the days of 
Narasimha varman II or Rājasimha . The existence of a number 
of feudatories in the Pallava kingdom is further borne out by the 
evidence of the Dīvāram of Sundarar in which reference is made 
to a chieftain who refused to pay tribute to the Pallava king . 
Further, a number of inscriptions refer to the Pallava feudatory 
chiefs like the Araiyars, Muttaraiyars, or Kataka ( Kādava ) Mutta 
raiyars, Pēraraiyars and Pallavendra bhrtyas. 


45 


The system of provincial organisation in the Cola empire 
does not seem to have been far different from the one that 
obtained in the Pallava period . As said earlier, on account of 
the vast extent of the empire , it was divided into a larger provincial 
divisions known as mandalams, over each of which was appointed 
a governor either from among the members of the royal house or 
the senior officers of the government or the members of families 
of the rulers who were defeated by the imperial house . However , 
preference seems to have been for the provinces to be administered 
by members of the imperial house itself ; and when defeated 
rulers who had been reinstated as provincial governors were not 


43. See Sēkkilar, Periyapurānam , Part I , vv . 84 , 88 , 145 and 
146. Very probably he was the Kādava who destroyed all the Jain 
temples and monasteries at Pāțalīputram near modern Cuddalore in 
the South Arcot District and built a temple for Siva at Tiruvadi 
called Gunadaraviccaram near that place ( v . 146 ) . It was very pro 
bably the same chieftain that is referred to in the Mahāvamsa , where it 
is said that Mānavamma came over to India " and having made him 
self known to Narasimha , he entered his service and with much labour 
found favour in the sight of that king. And when he saw that the 
king s friendship was unfeigned , he brought his wife also to India and 
lived there with her, ministering to the king day and night, and 
another king Kanduvethi with whom also he had found favour gave 
him such possessions that it seemed as if the whole of that king s 
dominions had been granted to him " ( Ch . XLVII.) 

44. Lēvāram of Sundarar, 90-4 . 
45. S.I.I., IV , No. 135 ; E.I. , XVIII , p . 121 etc. 
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loyal to their overlords their territories were again conquered , they 
themselves dispossessed of their rulership , and a member of the 
imperial house was appointed in their place to administer the 
area . It was, for instance , in that way that Rājēndra Gangai 
konda Cola strengthened his hands in the Pandya country by 
constructing a palace at Madurai and performing the coronation 
of his son as the Governor of the country with the title sola 
Pandya apparently meaning the Cola prince ruling over the 
Pandya region . Likewise Vira Rājēndra is said to have appointed 
one of his two sons as the Governor of Tondaimandalam with the 
title Śölēndran and the other Governer of the Pāņdya country with 
the title Šola -Pandya." But it was really difficult to find at all 
times in the imperial house persons who could maintain the imperial 
hold over the distant provinces by themselves administering them . 
This was particularly felt by Kulottunga I , who though was able 
to suppress rebellions in the Pandya and Cēra countries, had to 
give up the practice of sending members of the royal family as 
governors , and reinstate the conquered rulers in their respective 
territories apparently on condition of their recognising his over 
lordship. Even during the best period of Cola history there were 
in the empire a number of hereditary feudal chiefs who were 
allowed to administer their respective areas, but kept under strong 
control by the emperors . With the growing weakness of the central 
government in the later Cola period, particularly from the beginn 
ing of the thirteenth century there grew into prominence a number 
of chieftains in the different parts of the Cola empire who enjoyed 
a considerable measure of independence in their respective areas 
and owed only a nominal allegiance to the ruling king . During 
that period all the coherent and integrated system of provincial 
Organisation that had been steadily built up gave way . 

Definite information is not , however , available regarding the 
place enjoyed by the ministers and other high officers of 
government in the scheme of provincial administration . Some 


46.363 of 1917 . 
47. 113 of 1896 ; S.I.I. , V No. 976 . 
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of them were probably remunerated at times by assignment of 
small territories which they were allowed to administer apparently 
through their agents or deputies . For instance, Karunākara 
Tondaimān , the Chief- Minister and Commander - in - Chief of Cola 
Kulottunga I is said to have been ruling over Vandālañcēri in the 
Tirunaraiyūrnādu in the Colamandalam . 


48 


The system of provincial administration in the Deccan 
appears to have been more complicated than the one that obtained 
in the Tamil country during the period under study . Apart from 
the governors of provinces appointed by the kings, there were a 
number of heads of administrative units bearing various official 
designations indicative of their position in the general adminis 
trative set up . Their powers, responsibilities and general rela 
tions with the centre must have varied from time to time. 


Like the kingdoms in the Tamil country each of the kingdoms 
of the Deccan from known historical times , was divided into 
a number of provinces, over each of which was appointed a 
governor . At times the governors of provinces were members of 
the royal family itself. For instance , the four sons of Pulakesin 
II of the line of the Cāļukyas of Vātapi are said to have ruled 
over the four divisions into which the kingdom was divided . 
Two of them were Vikramāditya and Jayasimhavarman , who 
restored the Cāļukya kingdom in 654-5 , thirteen years after the 
death of their father . After its restoration the latter was 
made the Governor of the Lāța province. The Rāştrakūta king, 
Dhruva, had a number of sons , some of whom were appointed 
Viceroys of provinces. Stambha Raņāvaloka, (Kambarasa in 
Kannada ), his eldest son , for instance , was made Governor of 
the newly annexed Gangavādi province . At times the governor 
ship of the provinces became hereditary in the families of the 


48. S.T.I. , IV , No. 862. This is further supported by the 
evidence of Jayangondar s Kalingattupparani where he is mentioned as 
Vandaiyar arasan araśargal nāthan mantri ulagu pugal Karunākaran 
Vandaiman , Vandai nagararasan , Vandaiyarkkaraśu and Vaņdaiyar 
kon . (Kalingattupparani, 11.132 , II - 16 , 30 , 53 and 160. ) 
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members of the royal house and in course of time they established 
their independent rule. It was in that way that the dynasties of 
the Calukyas of Vēngi, Lāța , L ( V )ēmulavāda etc. came into exis 
tence . 


The practice continued even in later times , as may be seen 
from the appointment of members of the royal family as governors 
of provinces even in the Vijayanagar period . Among the members 
of the royal house of Vijayanagar who distinguished themselves 
as governors of provinces mention may be made of Kampaņa 
Udaiyār, the son of Bukka I and Virūpāksa, the son of Harinala 
II, in the early history of the Empire . But when it was not 
possible to find suitable members in the royal family to occupy 
such positions of responsibility and trust, or when it was consi 
dered desirable that some capable officer of the government with 
considerable experience in administration could fill the place with 
credit and to the advantage of the central government such a 
person was appointed to the provincial governorship. 

He was 
usually known as a Dandanayaka. With regard to his relations 
with the imperial house , they appear to have been similar to 
those enjoyed by the princes who served as provincial viceroys. 


These governors of provinces held their own courts, appointed 
their own officers, maintained their own armies and enjoyed a 
good measure of local autonomy within their jurisdiction without 
interference from tho central government so long as they were 
regular in the discharge of their obligations to it . The provincial 
governors, if they were members of the royal family , assumed the 
titles of their respective dynasties. Probably, there was no time 
limit for a governorship ; it must have depended upon not only 
the ability of the governor but also on local necessity . They were 
liable to be transferred from province to province as the exigen 
cies of administration required it appears that the governors 
were appointed by the kings in consultation with their ministers 
as may be inferred from the fact that when Madhava Mantrin , 
the governor of the Banavāse province died in 1391 , the Vijaya 
nagar Emperor Harihara II deliberated with his ministers as to 
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his successor and finally decided that one Narahari mantrin , a 
disciple of Vidyāšankara , was to be sent as the governor . 

The order conveying these appointments bore the royal scal." 
The governors of provinces enjoyed the right of issue of their 

Caesar 
own coins independently of the central government. 
Frederick , who was very much struck by this system , observes : 
" When we came into a new governor s territory, as everyday we 
did , although they were all cributarie to the king of Bizenegar, 
yet everyone of them stamped a small coyne of copper , so that 
the mana o took this day would not serve the next day ." 

Some of the governors appear to have been appointed to some 
office or other at the impozial headquarters. They , as also those 
that did not hold any such office , maintained each an agent at 
the capital. He is referred to by Nuniz as " Secretary ". Accord 
ing to him the " Secretary 

Secretary ” was always at the court of the 
Emperor and was keeping his master informed of what was taking 
place in the palace for nothing took place there of which they did 
not soon know.52 


351 


As said above , apart from the provinces which were adminis 
tered through governors, there were areas in each kingdom which 
were administered through feudal vassals who enjoyed a semi 
independent status . The designations of the feudatories were 
many , such as samanta , nāyaka , dandanayaka , mandalesvara , raja . 
mahārāja , udaiyar etc. The nature of the status and powers of 
the feudatories does not appear to have been the same . Some 
of them enjoyed a greater degree of autonomy in their respective 
areas and were entitled to such privileges as the use of thrones, 


49. J.B.B.R.A.S. , IV , P. II5 . 
50. 376 of 1928-29. 

51. Purchas, Ilic Pilgrims, X, p . 99 ; see for a few instances of 
the issue of coins by the provincial governors A. S. R. , 1907-8 , PP . 
237-8 ; M. E. R. , 1905, para 31 ; also Sir Walter Elliot , Coins of 
Southern India , Plate III , No. 92 and I.A. , XX , p . 304 3 alco M.A.R., 
1929, M.A.R. , para go . 

52. Sewell, op. cit., p . 374 . 
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flywhisks, palanquins, elephants, pañcamahāśabdas etc. The 
smaller feudatories enjoyed only less freedom , and were more 
definitely under the control of their overlords. It is rather diffi 
cult to trace the origin of many of the feudal principalities in each 
kingdom and form any clear idea of the exact nature of their 
constitutional and administrative relations with the central 
government, though it may be presumed that most of them came 
into existence as a result of the conquest of various independent 
political units by an ambitious king and their reinstatement in 
their original places on condition of their accepting the overlord 
ship of the conqueror . This system of the administration of 
kingdoms through feudateries, though general throughout South 
India and the Deccan , one gets more information about it from 
an earlier period in the Deccan , say from about the days of the 
Cāļukyas of Vātāpi; and the nāyankara system in the Vijayanagar 
period was nothing but the development and perfection of an 
organisation that had grown in the Deccan from early times. 

A general idea of the constitutional and administrative status 
of the feudatories may be formed from a careful study of the way 
in which they and their administration are referred to in inscrip 
tions. Independent rule was usually indicated by the expression 
prtvi-rājyam geyu meaning " reign over the whole earth ” or more 
generally vijaya -rajyam uttar - ottarabhivrddhi- pravardhamānam ā 
candrārka - tāram baram sale or saluttam ire meaning " the victori 
ous reign , augmenting with perpetual increase being current so as 
to endure as long as the moon and the sun and stars last. ” The 
technical expression usually used to indicate subordinate govern 
ment was aļu . The word is used either alone or in the phrase 
dustanighraha śista -pratipālanadim āļu meaning to govern with 
punishment of the wicked and protection of the good which 


53. Writing about what he saw in the ninth century in the 
Deccan Sulaiman says : " When a king subdues a neighbouring state, 
he places over it a man belonging to the family of the fallen prince , 
who carries on the government in the name of the conqueror . The 
inhabitants would not suffer it to be otherwise " . ( Elliot , op . cit., 
I , p . 7. ) 
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occurs in a number of Western Caľukya inscriptions. Feudatory 
rule was also indicated by the expression prati palisu , ( to protect ). 
The sāmantas and mahasamantas who were the feudatories in 
the kingdom were usually referred to in inscriptions as ruling in 
that way . If some of them were chosen for some administrative 
post with the government , as that of the Mahapradhāna, Senapati 
etc. they were called Dandanāyakas. In between them were the 
Mahamandalesvaras who were in the nature of subordinate rulers 
or feudal nobles . The position of the more powerful and 
influential among them is indicated in inscriptions by such expres 
ions as sukha - samkathavinodena rājyam kr in Sanskrit or sukha 
samkathā vinodadim rajyam geyu meaning " ruling with the pleasure 
of an agreeable or friendly interchange of communications ( with 
the paramount sovereign )." The feudal nobles, who are referred 
to in that way , while acknowledging " the authority of paramount 
sovereigns evidently enjoyed a certain amount of independence 
and frequently omitted , in their records to mention or make any 
allusion to their paramount masters." It does not appear that 
the Mahamandalesvaras were appointed to administrative posts 
with the central government . 


By the days of the Hoysalas, and definitely by the days of 
Vijayanagar the system of the administration of the Empire 
through feudatories had developed and crystallised into what is 
generally called the nāyankara system . According to it the king 
was considered the owner all the soil and he distributed the lands 
to dependants . This practice became not only useful but also 
necessary . More so in the Vijayanagar period , when the northerners 
imposed their rule over the southerners , they had to strengthen 
themselves with a body of people who were ever ready to serve 
them in their wars . Those who held lands from the king came to 
be called nāyakas, though in later times the term was used to 
denote a variety of offices and castes . The nayakas ruled over 
the territories granted to them with varying degrees of freedom . 
In return they had to discharge two functions . Firstly , 
they had to make a fixed annual financial contribution to the 
imperial exchequer which , according to Nuniz , was usually one 
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half of their revenue. Secondly they were required to maintain 
for the king a sufficient number of troops and serve him in his 
wars. Referring to Acyuta Rāya and his nāyakas, the Portu 
guese chronicler says : “ This king Chitarao has foot - soldiers paid 
by his nobles, and they are obliged to maintain six lakhs of 
soldiers that is six hundred thousand men and twenty - four 
thousand horse which the same nobles are obliged to have . These 
nobles are like renters who hold all land from the king , and 
besides keeping all these people they have to pay their cost ; they 
also pay him every year sixty lakhs of rents as royal dues . The 
lands they say yield a hundred and twenty lakhs of which they 
say they must pay sixty to tho king , and the rest they retain for 
the pay of war soldiers and the expenses of the elephants which 
cutey are obliged to maintain . " 

Paes also gives the same details . 
According to him it was the king that fixed the number of troops 
that each of these nāyakas was to maintain and the amount of 
money that he had to pay and they were generally in proportion 
to the revenue he derived . " These nāyakas were charged with 
the duty of the preservation of law and order in their respective 
areas , and were bound to make good any loss in them . The 
feudal character of their relationship with the centre may be seen 
among others in the following. They were usually expected to 
officially acknowledge their subordinate position to their overlords 
by mentioning them first in the charters and inscriptions they 
issued . From the descriptions one finds about them in inscriptions 
and literature, it may be taken that they were seen at the imperial 
courts very frequently , apparently to pay personal homage to 
their overlords. They were required to be present at the imperial 
court on certain ceremonial occasions like the birth of a son or 
daughter to the king or his annual birthday when they offered 
him great presents of money and jewels of price . " Besides these 
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they were expected to make great gifts of money to the king on 
the New Year Day. Paes says : “ It is even said that they give 
on that day to the King in money a million and five thousand gold 
pardaos." ** If Nuniz may be believed, the nobles sent food to 
him everyday to his house, namely rice, wheat, meat and fowls 
with all other necessary things. It was not unusual for the 
feudatories to be expected to offer their daughters in marriage to 
their overlords if the latter were inclined to wed them . 


- great 


The feudal vassals who failed to conform to these obligations 
were liable to be punished . Nuniz says that if the nāyakas did 
not maintain the iun rumher of soldiers or pay tribute according 
to their obligations, their estates would be confiscated and them 
selves severely punished . According to Barbosa 1 
lord or relation was guilty of any crime he was immediately sent 
for and if he failed to give " a just excuse for his fault ” he 
chastised him in words as thoroughly as he deserved and took from 
him half of his revenues . Then he was immediately ordered to be 
stripped and stretched on the ground and given a severe beating ; 
and if he happened to be a near relative of the King, the King 
beat him with his own hand, and after he had been punished he 
was ordered to be taken in his palanquin " very honourably with 
the music and rejoicing to his house." It is strange that no 


58. Sewell, op . cit ., p . 282 , 

59. Ibid ., p . 371. This reminds one of the practice that is said 
to have obtained in ancient Madurai. Megasthenes says that " Herakles 
begat a daughter in India whom he called Pandaia . To her he 
assigned that portion of India which lies to southward and extends to 
the sea , while he distributed the people subject to her rule into 365 
villages, giving orders that one village should each day bring to the 
treasury the royal tribute, so that the queen might always have the 
assistance of those men whose turn it was to pay the tribute in coercing 
those who for the time being were defaulters in their payments ” . 
J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Magasthenes and 
Arrian , pp . 158-59 ; also K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign Notices of 
South India , p. 41 . 
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other traveller or chronicler confirms this description . Probably, 
as Dames remarks, it is after all an improbable story .** 

These provincial rulers or nāyakas appear to have been 
different from the governors of provinces both in their constitu 
tional and political position . Such a distinction is hinted by 
Duarte Barbosa who, referring to them in the Vijayanagar Empire, 
says : “ Many places here belong to the Lords who hold them 
from the King of Narsyngua who in his town keeps his governors 
and collectors of his rents and duties . 98 The difference between 
the two types of administrators may be seen in the following 
respects. ( I ) While the governor was the representative of the 
king in a province and ruled over it on his behalf the nayaka 
was essentially a military vassal who was assigned an amaram or 
military fief to enable him to discharge his financial and military 
obligations to his overlord . ( 2 ) While the governor was appointed 
to administer a particular area for a definite period and seems to 
have been liable to be transferred to some other area after the 
expiry of that period , ordinarily the nayaka who was assigned 
a particular area for his nāyakship was not transferred from it 
except for some specific reasons such as his failure to fulfil his 
obligations or the desire of the king to provide for another of his 
favourites . Comparatively speaking the nāyaka appears to have 
enjoyed greater freedom in his nayakatana and the internal 
administration in it does not seem to have been interfered with 
by the king . ( 3 ) The nayaka had heavy responsibilities of an 
onerous nature . The responsible work of the clearance of forests , 
introduction of agriculture and the spread of civilization were 
some of the important works done by them . ( 4 ) It appears that 
the governors were usually called Dandanāyakas and were invari 
ably Brahmans. ( 5 ) Like the Mansabdari in the Mughal period 
the nayakship was in the initial stages personal. But in course 
of time it became hereditary when the central government became 
weak . 
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In the same way as some governors of provinces were appoint 
ed to some position in the imperial service a few nayakas were 
appointed to some of them as may be seen , from the fact that 
some of the ministers are said to have been feudatories as well. 
Nuniz gives and account of a few nāyaka captains, their income 
and their financial and military obligations to the imperial govern 
ment : 

Income in Military Financial 
Name of Captain 

Pardaos of contri contri 
gold 

bution bution 
Salvanayque the Prime 
Minister of Acyuta 
Rāya 

II ,00000 

30,000 foot 
3,000 horse 

30 elephants 
Ajaparcatimapa, lord 
of Udayagiri etc. 800,000 

25,000 foot 
1,500 horse 

40 elephants 
Gapanayque, lord of 
Rosyl 

600,000 

20,000 foot 
2,500 horse 

20 elephants 1 
Lepanayque, lord of 
Vingapur 

300,000 20,000 foot 

1,200 horse 

28 elephants 
Narvara , lord of 
Ondegema 

400,000 

12,000 foot 

600 horse 

20 elephants 
Cinapanayque, lord of 
the land of Calay 

300,000 

10,000 foot 
800 horse 

를 
Crisnapanayque, lord 
of Aosel 

200,000 


8 


700 foot 
500 horse 
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30 


Income in Military 

Financial 
Name of Captain Pardaos of 

contri contri 
gold 

bution bution 
Bijapanayque, lord of 
Bodial 

300,000 

10,000 foot 

800 horse 

15 elephants 
Mallapanayque, lord 
of the country of 
Avaly etc. 

15,000 6,000 foot 

400 horse 
Adapanayque, lord of 
the country of Gate 300,000 8,000 foot 

800 horse 

30 elephants 
Bijapanayque, lord of 
Mumdoguel 

400,000 

10,000 foot 
1000 horse 

50 elephants 
The above details show that the financial and military con 
tributions demanded from a person had no direct bearing only on 
the income in all cases as may be seen , for instance, from the 
fact that Adapanayque, who got an income of 300,000 pardaos 
was expected to maintain for the imperial house a certain pro 
portion of foot , horse and elephants and contribute 2/15 of his 
income , while Lepanayque who got the same income was not 
only required to maintain a larger proportion of foot, horse and 
an almost equal number of elephants but also to contribute to 
the imperial treasury 4/15 of his income. The difference in 
demand from the two persons was probably due to the fact that , 
while the former held an important office with the government , 
the latter did not, and the difference in the demand from 
them was obviously the remuneration for the former for the 
office he held with the government. Since he had to stay at the 
capital in connection with his work , he had to administer the 
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province assigned to him only through a deputy whom he had to 
pay. It is possible that this consideration could have been taken 
into account in showing him some concession in the matter 
of his military and financial obligations to the government. 

The nāyakas maintained two sets of officers at the imperial 
headquarters. One of them appears to have been in charge of the 
military of his lord stationed at the capital. Nuniz mentions a 
group of nāyakas who were not allowed to settle themselves down 
in cities or towns lest they should be beyond the reach of the 
king s hand . But as said earlier, the chronicler seems to be 
wrong in his statement , particularly in view of the remarks of 
Paes who, dsecribing a group of nobles in the days of Krsnadēva 
Rāya says : " These captains are the nobles of the kingdom : 
they are lords and they hold the city , and the towns and villages 
of the kingdom ." ** Obviously, Nuniz confuses between the nāyakas 
who were ruling their territories and their military agents at the 
capital who were not allowed to go home since they served as the 
agents and hostages of their respective lords. It is not known if 
this class of nobles at the imperial court guarded the bastions of 
the palace as the palaiyagārs under the Nāyakas of Madurai did 
at Madurai. But such an assumption may not be wrong, for the 
provincial organisation in the Vijayanagar Empire was after all 
a smaller replica of the imperial organisation . 

The other officer kept by the nayaka at the imperial court 
was the sthānāpati or civil agent who represented the interests of 
his master at the capital. About this class of officers Nuniz says : 
" The captains and lords of this kingdom of Bisnaga as well those 
who are at Court as those who are away from it have each one his 
secretary who goes to the palace in order to write to him and let 
him know what the King is doing ; and they manage so that 
nothing takes place of which they do not soon know , and day and 
night they are always in the palace. Thus, for instance , 
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according to the Rāyavācakamu, Visvanātha Nāyaka of Madurai 
had an agent ( Sthānāpati) at Vijayanagar, and it was he that wrote 
the Rāyavācakamu giving an account of Krşnadēva Rāya. From 
the account of Nuniz it seems that even the provincial governors 
who held some office at the imperial court and hence had of 
necessity to remain at the capital had also their secretaries " at 
the court of the king to represent and guard the interests of 
their masters. There was , however, nothing new in this practice 
for it obtained even in earlier times as may be seen in the fact 
that Bankeya, the feudatory governor of Banavāsi had a represen 
tative of his, named Ganapati, at the court of Amoghavarşa I , 
the Rāştrakūta Emperor. 

This kind of feudal system in mediaeval South India reminds 
one of the feudal organisation in contemporary Europe. But the 
similarities are limited only to a few respects, for in South 
India the feudal principle had not developed to the extent 
to which it had developed in Europe. Feudalism may be des 
cribed as a complete organisation of society through the medium 
of land tenure, in which the king down to the lowest land owner 
are all bound together by the obligation of service and defence , 
the lord to protect his vassal, the vassal to do service to his lord , 
the defence, and service being based on and regulated by the 
nature and extent of the land held by the one or the other. In 
those states which have reached the territorial stage of develop 
ment the rights of defence and service are supplemented by the 
right of jurisdiction . The lord judges or defends his vassal ; the 
vassal does suit as well as service to bis lord . In states in which 
feudal government has reached its utmost growth the political, 
financial, judicial, every branch of public administration is regula 
ted as a mere shadow of a name. Thus in mediaeval Europe 
feudalism had two aspects , one political, and the other economic . 
According to the former the vassal administered his fief and 
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enjoyed certain powers in return for which he was bound to serve . 
the lord . For his part , the lord was expected to protect his 
vással. The economic aspect of feudalism in the continent consist 
ed in the fact that the vassal s position and powers were inextri 
cably connected with the extent of land he held . 

According to the nāyankara system the king was the ulti 
mate owner of the soil. Nuniz says : * All the land belongs to 
the king and from his hand the captains hold it ... they have no 
land of their own for the kingdom belongs entirely to the king." 
In return they made to the king a fixed financial contribution and 
maintained for him a specified military contingent. They them . 
selves distributed their lands among minor tenants on similar 
conditions reminding one of the practice of sub -infeudation in 
Europe. 

Though there was such a seeming similarity between the 
nayankara system and its European parallel it differed from the 
latter in some essential particulars. Firstly, with regard to its 
origin : European feudalism was the result of two sets of forces, 
the process of commendation according to which the individual small 
landowner to ensure his own safety commended himself to a lord , 
gave his lands to him and received them back as a fief in return 
for service on his part on the promise of protection by the lord , 
and the process of beneficium according to which the lord granted. 
lands to the tenant in return for the promise of certain specific 
service . But the nayankara organisation was the result of only 
one process namely the deliberate policy of the kings in assigning 
territories to the nāyakas in return for military service and a 
fixed financial contribution . Secondly , the political element so 
predominant in European feudalism was lacking in the nāyankara 
system . The land that he held from the king was essentially a 
military fief and was generally known as amaram and its tenure was 
known was amaram tenure. Thirdly , while in mediaeval Europe the 
whole society was chained together by the link of land tenure , in 
the Vijayanagar days the nāyankara system linked together only a 
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limited section of the population for certain specific purposes. 
The principle of sub - infeudation did not reach such a degree of 
perfection in South India as it did in Europe. In mediaeval 
Europe much emphasis was laid on the cultivation of such social 
virtues as courage , loyalty and politeness by the feudal knights ; 
and those who shunned battle or showed disloyalty to their 
overlord or failed to keep their word or were rude to women were 
considered less than chivalrous. Though it cannot be doubted 
that many nayakas were courageous and exhibited their valour on 
the battle - field there is nothing to show that they were as a 
class actuated by the rather artificial code of the above social 
virtues . Again , though there may appear to be some sort of 
superficial similarity between the South Indian nayankara system 
and the semi- feudal system among the Rajputs in North India 
during the period , there is seen a larger amount of aristocratic 
element in the latter than in the former . 


It may not be out of place to examine here the merits and 
defects of the nāyankara system . As said earlier, the nāyakas 
occupied virgin soil, founded cities, formed villages, introduced 
agriculture and served as torchbearers for the spread of civili 
zation even in out-of-the -way and unoccupied areas . But with 
regard to the services rendered by them to the community opinion 
is divided among scholars . Referring to the Palaiyagārs of 
Madurai, Caldwell observes : “ It can hardly be said that the 
idea of governing the country by means of an order of rude, 
rapacious, feudal nobles, such as poligars generally were, turned 
out to be a happy one , for down to the period of their final 
subjection and submission to British authority in 1801, whenever 
they were not at war with the central authority they were at war 
with one another and it was rarely possible to collect tribute from 
them or revenue due to the central authority without a display of 
military force which added greatly both to the unpopularity and 
expense of the collection ” . " But Stuart defends the Palaiyagar 
system by saying, " This remark would , however, apply with 
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equal force to feudal institutions in Europe in the middle ages 
and as these served their purpose in the age of the world in which 
they flourished it is perhaps reasonable to suppose that protection 
from foreign foes and internal order and progress though frequent 
ly accompanied by oppression and misrule was secured by this 
means to an extent to which it would otherwise have been 
impossible ." But his analogy from feudal Europe cannot be 
pressed too far, for as said earlier, the nāyankara system fell far 
short of feudalism and so his arguments look very much like 
special pleading. There were certainly some defects in the system 
which cannot be overlooked . The large measure of independence 
they enjoyed within their territories gave them opportunities 
for engaging themselves in wars and mutual recriminations as also 
to defy the central authority at times. Referring to the palaiyagar 
organisation in Madurai, Rev. H. Heras remarks that though 
Tamil and Telugu chiefs were indiscriminately appointed palaiya 
kārans with the idea that it would foster union among them " it 
fomented ambitions in these petty chiefs and weakened the royal 
authority of Madura , of which they were too independent from 
the very beginning. Had they been more systematically 
attached to , and dependent on the central power , Madura might 
have been saved from many of the troubles caused by the Palaiya 
karans." The remarks are equally applicable to the näyankara 
organisation as a whole. But like the mediaeval European feuda 
lism the nāyankara system was a necessary and inevitable evil and 
was perforce adopted for want of a better scheme of govern 
mental organisation . In spite of its inherent weakness it served 
its purpose tolerably well. 


SECTION III 
CONTROL OF PROVINCIAL ORGANISATIONS 


The nature of the control exercised by the Central Govern 
ment over the provinces and feudatory states must have depend 
ed on the status and position enjoyed by the provincial adminis 
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trators. It is just possible that a greater degree of control could 
have been exercised over the minor feudatory principalities than 
over the larger ones. Probably they were expected to take the 
permission of the Central Government for making grants even 
in the areas under their jurisdiction. But with regard to the larger 
and influential feudatories, the Central Government appears to have 
kept control over them in a two - fold way , secretly and openly . 
In the Rāştrakūta kingdom , for instance , the rulers appear to have 
employed a number of spies or secret agents to tour through the 
kingdom and supply information to the government. Amogha 
varsa I appears to have covered the courts of even hostile kings 
with thousands of courtesans , apparently with the object of 
gathering information through them . " Feudatory states were 
each required to entertain an ambassador from the imperial court. 
He represented the king s interests in the local areas and was 
something of a Political Agent. The Avasarams of the Vijaya 
nagar period seem to have been special agents sent throughout 
the different parts of the Empire to transact business of an urgent 
and special nature. The Samantādhikaris and mahanayakācāryas 
to whom reference has been made earlier 16 were at the head of the 
Department dealing with feudal vassals. 


In the later Vijayanagar period the independence of the 
nāyaka was sought to be checked by the appointment of 

Special Commissioners ” who were expected to keep them under 
control. They were men of great ability and considerable adminis 
trative and military experience as may be seen from the case of 
Rāmarāja Vitthala , who , after the successful termination of 
his expedition against Travancore, was appointed “ Special 
Commissioner " exercising control over the far south . The 
Nāyaka rulers of Madurai were subordinate to him . " When Tiru 
mala succeeded to the Vijayanagar throne after the death of Sada 
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siva Rāya he divided his Empire on a more or less linguistic basis 
over each of which he appointed one of his sons as Viceroy. Thus 
Śri Ranga Rāya was the Viceroy of the whole Telugu part of the 
Empire with his capital at Penugonda." while Rāma was the 
Viceroy over the westesn parts of the Empire with Seringapatam 
as his capital and Venkața was the Viceroy over the Tundīra 
( Jiñji) Cola ( Tanjore) and Pandya (Madurai) areas with his 
capital at Candragiri." Obviously the Nāyaks of Jiñji , Tanjore 
and Madurai were under Venkata s control.80 What was probably 
an experiment in the south when Rämarāja Vitthala was appointed 
“ Special Commissioner " was perfected as a system under the 
Vijayanagar Emperor Tirumala . 8 
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81. Richards states in the Salem Gazetteer that " the empire 
about this time was divided into six viceroyalties : ( 1 ) Andhra 
(2 ) Karnata ( 3 ) Madura (4 ) Chandragiri, (5 ) Jinji and ( 6 ) Tanjore. 
Here the three viceroyalties of Madurai, Tanjore and Jiñji have been 
treated as distinct from the Tamil viceroyalty with Candragiri as its 
capital. This is evidently a mistake. 


CHAPTER VIII 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


SECTION I 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


The foundation of any stable edifice in Indian administra 
tion must necessarily be the village not only on account of its 
great antiquity but also on account of the fact that people living 
in it are known to one another and have interests , which converge 
on well- recognised objects . Even so late as the early nineteenth 
century British administrators were so much impressed with the 
vitality and usefulness of the village communities in India that 
they have bestowed encomiums on them . Elphinstone thought 
that the secret of the good things achieved by India in the past 
is to be sought in the stability and continuity of Indian village 
life and organisation . In one of his letters Sir Charles Metcalfe 
observes : “ The village communities are little republics, having 
nearly every thing that they want within themselves and almost 
independent of any foreign relations. They seem to last where 
nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down . 
Revolution succeeds revolution ... ( But) the union of village 
communities -- each one forming a separate state by itself - has, I 
conceive , contributed more than any other cause to the preserva 
tion of the people of India through all revolutions and changes 
which they have suffered and it is in a high degree conducive to 
their happiness and to the enjoyment of a great portion of 
freedom and independence . 

The subject of the Indian village communities has attracted 
a number of scholars particularly after the publication in 1871 by 
Sri Henry Maine of his thought provoking lectures on Village 
Communities East and West. In many cases the foundations of 
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the political and administrative institutions of later times have 
been traced to the small village communities in very ancient 
times. Even the idea of the corporate personality of a group of 
people is considered to be a development from the communal 
groups and organisations in olden times . 


The different types of administrative institutions that played 
a large part in the organisation and conduct of the affairs of local 
areas reached their highest watermark in South India during the 
period which was coeval with the political supremacy of the 
Colas ( i.e. ) between the ninth and the thirteenth centuries . 
Though such institutions were not peculiar to South India , yet 
they had certain characteristics with regard to their comprehensi 
veness and functions on account of which they may be considered 
to be unique. They formed a definite part of the administrative 
machinery in the country ; but each of them had a homogeneous, 
individual and continuous personality. The most important 
among them was the village community itself which was not 
distinct from the local township . In fact the local township may 
otherwise be called the village community , the word community 
being used here in the sense of belonging to a local community or 
group. 


2 


The village communities in South India belonged to a general 
pattern having a few common characteristics and serving some 
common purposes and ends. Among them prominent mention 
may be made of the ūr , sabha and nādu . They were all agrarian 
units and discharged functions of a similar nature, such as the 
ownership of common lands and the administration of the income 


2. The word is the same as the French word Commun which is 
derived from the Latin word Communalis or Commnis . The Latin 
term itself is a compound made up of two words, com - together munis 
bound ( i.e. bound together ). The word community implies a fellow 
ship or joint personality , a body of persons organised for political, 
social, economic, religious and professional purposes. It differs from 
a borough in the sense that while it was a predominantly agrarian one, 
the latter was urban in character , 
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Maine s description of the English Township " an as 
organised self -acting group of Teutonic families exercising a common 
proprietorship over a definite tract of land, its mark , cultivating 
its domain on a common system and sustaining itself by the 
produce " may be taken to be equally applicable to the village 
community in South India . Besides, there were also such organi 
sations as the nagaram , valañjiyar, manigrāmam and mūlaparu 
daiyar etc. The first of them appears to have been a mercantile 
and industrial unit in the urban areas. The next two were pro 
nouncedly economic organisations largely looking after their 
mercantile interests while the last was an organisation discharging 
duties connected with the administration of temples. Though 
the exact relations between these organisations are not clearly 
known , it is sufficiently certain , that besides attending to their 
respective duties, they usually worked in subordinate co -operation 
with the institutions of the former group in matters relating to 
the well -being of the residents in their respective areas. Though 
similar organisations existed simultaneously in the Deccan also , 
the knowledge we have of their constitution and working in the 
Tamil country is richer, more varied and fuller. The village 
communities were each an organism born out of the conscious 
ness of the members of a kinship among them . Their growth 
was gradual and spontaneous, the communities adapting them 
selves to changing conditions in the country, 


As with regard to the origins of many institutions, the origins 
of the village community or the village council are not clearly 
known , though one may be able to see their humble beginnings 
in the remote times of antiquity. Some of the early inscriptions 
of the Eastern Gangas and the Pallavas throw some side light on 
a feeling of common interests and collectiveness among the 
residents in villages , the necessary basis for the evolution of a 
community feeling among them and growth of a township . Each 
village was organised under the leadership of a village official 
called the grāmakeya or mutada, who was the accepted village 
elder and acted as an intermediary between the government and 
the village. Royal orders were usually addressed to him . As the 
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leader of the village, it was his duty to safeguard the interests of 
the village community . Custom influenced to a considerable 
extent the relationship between the government and the village. 
Even when the village was gifted away to an individual or a group 
of individuals with all the immunities and rights of possession 
and thereby the internal authority in that place was transferred 
to another person or body , the old customs obtaining in the village 
with regard to its routine life and the sharing of the produce were 
not to be touched by the donee, for the change of authority did 
not warrant any innovation in the existing order of things. 
Further the system of taxes, obligations and trade activities 
among the members of the village community were all regulated 
by some sort of a collective organisation . At the same time 
when anything went wrong in the village owing to mismanage 
ment or intimidation by outside authority the government inter 
fered to set things right , and thus inspite of the comparative 
autonomy of the village it was largely influenced by local custom 
and government control . 


For a study of the beginnings of rural administration in the 
Tamil country we depend largely on the classical literature of the 
Sangam age , wherein we get frequent reference to two terms , the 
Manram and the Podiyil. The word Manram has been explained 
by the commentator Naccinārkkiniar as the open place in the 
centre of the village where all people meet under the shade of a 
tree (urukku naduväyella -ru -mirukkum marattaļi). It was the 
common public place also called Podiyil, Podiyam or Poduvil 
usually with the tree of the region or the banyan in the centre . It 
was a place which was used by the shepherds, as a result of which 
they were probably called Manrādis. It was a place where the 
social festivities of the village were conducted with mirth and 
enthusiasm . Sacrifices to the gods were made at that place. The 
Manram was so important that it was considered that its 
capture and ploughing with asses was symbolic of the conquest 
of the village. It served as a public place for more serious 
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actions also . The Košar, for instance , are said to have met in 
the Podiyil under the banyan tree for the discussion of common 
affairs. The kings used to go to the Manram for the transaction 
of public business, such as administration of justice. The Cola 
king Killivalavan had ordered the sons of his enemy Malayamān 
to be thrown to the elephant. When the order was about to be 
executed , Kovil Kilār, the poet interceded on their behalf and 
appealed to the king for mercy pleading that a strange fear had 
overtaken them and they were standing at the Manru in bewilder 
ment. This shows that it was a place where public punishments 
were inflicted . Poet Pottiyar, a good friend of another Coļa king 
regrets very much for the death of the king by starvation as a 
result of which the Manram at Uraiyūr had become bereft of the 
king . Apart from such stray references to the Manram and 
the Podiyil one does not get any further information about them . 
Even the Kural does not contain any clear reference to the 
village and its institutions. The sabhā (avai ) mentioned in 
the work seems to have only some vague meaning though 
the commentator Parimělalagar would see in it reference to 
the king s sabha . Anyway the Manram appears to have been a 
public place of great social activity in every village. " As the 
modern distinctions between the political and other aspects of 
social life found no expression in the organisation of a more 
primitive age , it seems legitimate to infer that matters that we 
are apt to consider politico - economic like the settlement of a 
civil dispute, the punishment of crime, or the purchase and sale 
of land , must have also engaged the attention of such popular 
gatherings in each locality ." 

Our knowledge of the machinery of rural administration and 
self-governing institutions becomes clear when we pass on to the 
next period in the history of South India . With the help of 


6 


4. Puram , 46 . 
5. Ibid ., 220 . 

6. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Studles in Cola History and Adminis 
tration , p . 76 . 
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inscriptions bearing on the subject it is possible to trace the 
gradual development of the village communities and their insti 
tutions. Land was the most important factor that made it 
necessary for the people connected with it to come together for 
common purposes. Very often during that period land, which 
was the basis for the development of township , was granted to an 
individual or a group of persons. Such assignments took the 
shape of either the complete gift of land with all the rights of 
possession or simply the transfer of the taxes , obligations and 
other dues payable to the government by the possessor of land . 
A few examples may be mentioned here. According to the Kāram 
plates of Parameśvaravarman I , he gave away the village of 
Parameśvaramangalam in twenty - five parts, of which three were 
enjoyed by two Brahmans who performed the rites in the temple, 
the fourth was set aside for the cost of providing water and fire 
for the mandapa at Kūram , the fifth for reciting the Bharata 
in the mandapa and the remaining twenty were given away to 
twenty caturvedins. The donees were to enjoy the houses and 
house gardens of the village, the village property ( ? ) , the oil 
mills, the looms , the bazaar , the brokerage, the kattikkānam ( ? ) 
and all other common property after the proceeds had been 
divided in the proportion of the twenty - five parts . The land 
given to the temple, mandapa and for the recital of the Bharata 
must have been cultivated by tenants. Besides , since there is no 
mention in the inscription that the twenty shares given to the 
caturvedins were divided into twenty strips each of which was 
given to one among them, it is obvious that they came 
together for cultivation purposes and shared the yield in equal 
proportion . 


Instances of other kinds of grants are also available . 
The Kāśākudi plates of Nandivarman Pallavamalla record the 
grant of a village, namely Kodukkolli to a person having 
changed the former tenants." From the gift were , however, 


7. S.1.1 ., I , pp . 155 , 155 . 

8. Tannāttukkodukolli mun perrārai mārri ( S.I.I., II , p . 351 
11. 105-6 .) 
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excluded previous grants to temples and Brahmans , and the houses 
of the tenants . Thus the donee had under the terms of the 
grant the right to choose his tenants. The Tandantāțțam plates 
of the fifty -eighth year of Nandivarman record the gift of a whole 
village which was called Dayāmukhamangalam to 308 learned 
Brahmans. The lands were divided into shares and a specified 
number among them were given to each . Besides them , there were 
others like the drummers ( tattalikottigal ), the Bhārata reciter , 
three madhyasthas, the man who was appointed to water the 
ambalam and provide light for it , the physician , the man in 
charge of regulation of water etc. 10 

The Madras Museum plates of the Pandyan king Jatilavarman 
record the gift of a village called Vēlangudi to a learned Brahman 
called Sujjāta Bhatta with all exemptions ( parihāras ). The 
grant included the rights of kārāņmai and miyātci, namely the 
right of cultivation and overlordship . " 

The above instances show that lands were granted to one or 
more individuals to be enjoyed by them . But some times lands 
granted to an individual were divided by him among men of his 
choice . According to the Vēlvikudi grant of Varaguņa Pāndya 
( A. D. 768 ) the Brahman donee divided the village that had been 
granted to him into three divisions, two of which he gave to 50 
Brahmans, retaining the remaining third to himself ; of the latter 
he gave with the approval of the village assembly some portion 
to his brothers and his younger paternal uncle s children , 

Lands were usually held under three distinct types of tenure. 
( 1 ) There were lands held directly from the state ; and 
that was the general type. ( 2 ) There were lands held under 
service tenure by the servants of the government, or persons 
charged with some specific duties like the recitation of the Bhārata 


9. Ibid . 


10. Ibid , pp . 527-28. 

L.A. , XXII , p . 74 . 
12. E.I. , XVII , pp . 303 and 309. 
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in the temple, the maintenance of the ambalam etc. ( 3 ) Lands 
were also held under what may be called the elemosynary 
tenure ; for instance, the temples and the Brahmans who enjoyed 
the miyatci or overlordship share of the produce. Kings who 
granted lands made provision for and specified the irrigation 
arrangements for them . The Kāśākudi plates, for instance, 
mention that the donee was given the right to dig a canal 
to take water from a specified river and tank and the impli 
ments and drylands for the same. Anyone who infringed the 
rights of the donee was liable to be punished . " 

Thus during the period under study the village or township 
was a community of landholders, and such a unit was formed 
if in an unoccupied place , directly by a royal grant. The donee 
was given the right to form the village, construct houses , plant 
trees and enjoy the fruits. Existing villages were also grouped 
together anew , given a new name and granted to persons 
or institutions. In all these villages or townships a number on 
people in different occupations like agriculture, trade, craftsman 
ship, oil pressing, weaving etc., lived alongside of the Brahman 
donees for instance . Thus it cannot be assumed that the 
Brahmadeya villages were entirely and exclusively peopled by 
Brahmans, for people other than the donees were also residing in 
such villages, probably enjoying some pieces of land . But the 
predominant community in such villages was the Brahman com 
munity which held the largest number of shares in the lands 
there ; and hence the affairs of the village were really managed 
only by the Brahmans. One does not know if the members of 
the communities engaged in different occupations were anxious or 
were able to make themselves felt in matters relating to the 
village. Probably they never thought about it at all. 


13. S.H.I., II , p . 352 . 

14. Radha Kumud Mookerjee equates the śreņis of North India 
with the Mahasabha of South India ( Local Government, p . XVI ) . 
But it differed from the Mahāsabhā completely . While the former was 
an association of persons belonging to a profession the latter was an 
organisation based mainly on the ownership of land . 
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A sense of collectiveness and co - operation is necessary for 
the development of a feeling of corporateness among the people 
living in a locality , and there were a number of factors that 
helped the growth of that sense . The most important among 
them was the economic one . As mentioned above, when lands 
were granted to a group of Brahmans with rights of possession 
they looked to the cultivation of land in common and acted 
towards the government in common . For such purposes the 
holders of land in the village had to meet on certain occasions, 
though in a very informal way , for certain common purposes . 
But with the advance of time and the growing complexity of the 
social and economic organisation of the village, meetings became 
frequent, and gradually there developed custom and precedent in 
their dealings. In course of time such custom and procedure 
became very important and crystallised themselves in such a way 
that the organisation looking after the affairs of the village com 
munity became so natural and strong that it was almost impossi 
ble to think of a place without a well recognised and active 
organisation with a strong tradition behind it . It was evidently 
such an organisation that developed into the perfected self 
governing institutions during the days of the Pallavas and the 
Colas in South India . The Sabha , the Ur and the Nagaram of 
the period must have had a long history behind them . 


SECTION II 
ORGANISATION AND WORKING OF THE SABHA 


By the days of the Pallavas in the north and the Pāndyas in 
the south the organisation in charge of the affairs of the townships 
in which the owners of lands were predominantly Brahmans 
had taken a definite shape and was known as the Sabhā or the 
Mahāsabhā . In the Pallava territory there were about twenty 
Sabhās at work in the eighth and ninth centuries , most of them 
in the Tondaimandalam region starting from the days of Danti 
varman . Among the places where the Sabha existed in the 
Pallava kingdom mention may be made of Uttaramērūr, Tiruvip 
parambedu , Perunguli, 

Perunguli, Kūram , Venkunram , Videlviờugu 
caturvēdimangalam , Anbil, Perumbuliyūr, Maņali, Avani 
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nārāyana -caturvēdimangalam , ſiyāpuram , Muttai , Pulvanūr, 
Tengangudi, Tiruttaņi, Ādanbākkam , Tiruvallam , Ukkal, etc. ! 
We notice that almost simultaneously the Sabhas had developed 
in the Pandyan country also . About their actual constitution 
and working we get many useful details. An inscription of 
Mārañjadaiyan at Mānār in the Tirunelveli district gives an 
insight into the working of the autonomous village assembly in 
that brahmadeya village. The inscription says that the Maha . 
sabhaiyar of Mānanilainallār a brahmadeya in Kalakkudinādu 
having proclaimed a general body meeting by beat of drum and 
having assembled in the sacred govardhana made the following 
resolution ( vyavasthai) for conducting deliberations in the meetings 
of the Mahasabhaiyār of the village : 

" In the matter of the shareholders of this village taking 
part in the deliberations of the assembly , only those who are 
conversant with the mantra -brahmana inclusive of one Dharma 
and are of good conduct shall take part in the discussions of the 
Sabha , only one representing a share ; 

* Of those who own ( shares ) by purchase, gift or dowry , 
only such as are conversant with mantra -brāhmaṇa inclusive of 
one dharma and are of good conduct shall take part in the 
deliberations ; 


" In the future, those who exercise their right of property 
( śravanai puguvār) ( acquired ) by purchase, gift or dowry, shall 
not, except by possessing full śrāvanai exercise their right and 
vote (merely ) in virtue of a quarter, half or three - quarters of 
a śrāvanai ; 

Among those who acquire shares by purchase, the śrāvani 
shall be awarded only to such as have passed an examination in 
an entire veda together with the parisista and those who enter 
upon a śrāvanai by any means other than the above , shall take 
part in the discussions only in accordance with the terms of this 
settlement (kachcham ) : 


15. See C. Minakshi, Administration and Social Life under the 
Pallavas, P. 125 n . 
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" In virtue of this agreement, those who do not possess a full 
śrāvanai shall not be selected to any kind of vāriyam ; 


" Those who abide by this agreement shall not say nay and 
cause any obstruction ( to this arrangement) : Those who cause 
obstructions and those who abet the obstructionists shall be fined 
five kāśus each , and even thereafter the terms of this resolution 
( kachcham ) shall be strictly observed . 


We, the members of the Mahasabha ordered in this wise 
and made this settlement . " 18 


some 


new 


No idea can be gathered from the inscription as to the 
circumstances under which the above rules were made with regard 
to the constitution of the Sabha . But from a general reading of 
it , it may be inferred that at one stage in its history 

obstructionist methods were adopted by some 
members of the assembly with lesser qualifications, and there 
by the smooth and harmonious working of the institution 
became difficult . Therefore the above rules appear to have been 
made by the Sabha according to which only persons who possessed 
high qualifications by virtue of their property , character and 
learning were allowed to take part in the proceedings of the 
assembly and particularly in its executive work . Very probably 
when the assembly was not in session its work in relation to 
particular matters was entrusted to the vāriyay who were appa 
rently chosen for the purpose. Failure to observe the new rules , 
and wilful obstruction to the work of the Sabhā were made punish 
able . Thus the details contained in the inscription regarding its 
constitution show that the members of the Sabha in the village 
were exclusively the shareholders of land in the village. The 
term used in the record to denote the members of the Sabha 
acting as a body is Sabhaiyom ." The same word is used in two 
other early inscriptions one at Nallimangalam and the other at 


16. E.I. , XXII, pp . 9 - II . 
17. See ll. 8-9, II - 12 , 63-64 etc. 
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Ilamperunkay - Irukkai. Besides, the word Sabhaiyar or Mahā . 
sabhaiyar is also used to denote the members of the Sabha . 
Though such words are used to express the joint action of the 
whole body of Sabha , still it appears that the Sabhā was not a 
corporate body having a single individual personality but only a 
collective body. This is borne out by the evidence of the above 
two inscriptions. The member of the Sabha of the Ilamperunkay 
Irukkai received an investment of 120 kāśu from Varaguna 
Mahārāja , and promised to measure out ghee for the local temple 
daily from the interest on the amount. If they failed to do so , 
they undertook to pay individually and as a body double the 
quantity , in default , besides a fine to the royal officers. Likewise 
the Sabha of Nallimangalam undertook to supply ghee to the 
temple in lieu of interest on money received . If it failed to do 
so the Panmaheśvaras of the temple could ask for a double sum of 
the dues besides a fine from the Sabhaiyār both as a body and as 
individual persons. 


20 


But we get more details about the constitution and working 
of the Sabha of Uttaramērār in the Chingleput district . Though 
the assembly at the place has become justly famous in the history 
of local government in South India by its adoption of new methods 
with regard to the election of members in the twelfth and 
fourteenth years of the reign of the Cola king Parāntaka I , still 
it had a long anterior history . Even during the days of the 
Pallava king Dantivarman it had become a well -developed 
institution with clearly marked functions discharging many of the 
duties it discharged in the days of Parāntaka . It employed 
officers who are referred to as vāriyar for carrying out its execu 
tive functions. For instance, it received an endowment from a 
private individual for dredging the local tank every month and 
ordered that the vāriyar at that time should utilise the proceeds 


18. Ibid ., XX , PP. 52-53. 


19. Ibid . 


20. S.I.I., VII, No. 265. 
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of the endowment without spending it on any other object.21 
Probably the variyar were chosen for the time being. The 
Erivāriya perumakkal had become a regular feature of the admi 
nistration of the village by the days of Kampavarman and they 
appear to have been chosen every year. " Reference is also made 
in an inscription of the same king to the Samvatsara vāriya perum 
makkal ( Annual Committee ). 

From the provenance of inscriptions relating to the insti 
tution of vāriyams in South India during the period , it thus 
appears that it had become widely prevalent in places where the 
Sabha functioned . Though the vāriyam was so popular and obtained 
in many places, its origin and evolution are shrouded in mystery . 
With regard to the derivation of the word different suggestions 
have been offered by scholars. One of them is that the word 
vāriyam might have been derived from the word vāram , which in 
Tamil means share or pangu . If this derivation is accepted, the 
term vāriyar should 

share -holder and vāriyam a 
body or committee of vāriyar. Since the vāriyam discharged 
the executive functions of the village assembly, it may be 
taken that it was some sort of a committee of the assembly. 
When each of these committees was entrusted with a specific 
work of the village assembly , it came to be distinguished from the 
others by putting before its name the prefix showing its work . 
Thus , the committee in charge of tanks or irrigation in general in 
the village was called Eri vāriva perumakkal and the one in charge 
of public gardens in the village came to be called the Totta vāriya 
perumakkal. The second suggestion that has been offered is that 
the word vāriyam might have been derived from the Sanskrit word 
vāra which means a collection ( samaha) or group ( gana ). Another 
suggestion made is to drive the word from vāra ( income, in Tamil 


mean 


a 


sabhaiyomum marru vinigogam seyyāde avvakkālattu 
vāriyare māsandorum kuli kuttuvadāgavum panittom 

(74 of 1898 ; S.I.., VI , p . I67 ) . 
22. avavvându ēri vāriyapperumakkal ( 11 , 65 , 83 , and 84 of 1898 ). 
23. Ellis , Mirasi Rights, pp . 25 , 61 and 65 . 
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and rigorous demand , in Kannada ). A more plausible derivation 
of the word has been suggested, namely that it is a Tamilised 
form of the Sanskrit word vārya meaning selected or chosen 
( ur var - to choose or select ). This interpretation is supported by 
a Tamil inscription of the twelfth year of Kulottunga III in which 
the expressions varanam seydal for the act of choosing and varanam 
for the executive body of the Sabhā are used . The term vāriyar 
would then mean a person or a body of persons employed to do a 
specific work . Thus , when for instance, the Mülaparudai of Sucīn 
dram ceased to manage the local temple, the members of the Sabha 
at the place appointed two vāriyar besides a karaṇattān to look 
after the temple affairs. 25 Since much care appears to have been 
taken to choose proper men for the variyam it is possible that a 
high qualification was prescribed for the persons chosen for it . 
Thus the Mānār inscription referred to above lays down that no 
kind of vāriyam was to be given to persons who did not possess 
some specified qualifications. In the early stages of its growth 
the vāriyam appears to have been only a temporarily constituted 
body or committee for the discharge of some specific duties . 
According to an early Cola inscription of a Rājakesari at Srini 
vasanallur the Malaparudai of Mahendramangalam in charge of 
the local temple asked the vāriyam to describe and record the 
extent of the iraiyili devadāna lands of the temple. A Cola 
record of 1194 mentions a nilavariyan who was obviously an 
official employed by the Sabhā of Tirukkadaiyur . It appears 
that the members of such executive committees were usually called 
vāriya perumakkal. 


26 


24. Varaṇañjeyya varanam idum idattu ivvāndaikku munbu 

varanañjeyyādārilum närpadu vayasukku mē. 

idakkadavadāyapperavēnumenru ( 113 of 1928 ). 
25. Sabhaiyām vaicca vāriyar úravarum karaṇattānum kūdi 
devakāriyam seyvadākavum ( 85 of 1896 ; E.I. , V, 45 ; T.A.S., II , PP . 
1-8 ) . 

26. Vāriyam vaittu vaikkappatta värigarum kanakkum irundu 
( 596 of 1904 ). 

27. 43 of 1906 . 
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What appears to have been in the early stages a temporary 
improvisation for specific purposes, the variyam system , apparent 
ly on account of its usefulness in local administration became a 
regular part of the Sabha . It is possible that the method of the 
appointment of the vāriyam could not have been the same every 
where. However, we have no clear knowledge of it . But from the 
two celebrated Uttaramērür inscriptions of the twelfth and four 
teenth years of the Cola king Parāntaka ( A.D. 919 and 921) it 
may be presumed that each Sabha could change the method of 
appointment of the variyam taking into consideration local condi 
tions. The Sabha of Uttaramērür, which had a long history going 
back to the days of Pallava Dantivarman , adopted a resolution in 
919 with regard to the method of appointment to its executive 
committees . The object of the vyavastha was to see that both 
the thirty wards (kudumbus) into which the village was divided 
as also the twelve seris ( streets ) into which the wards were grouped 
were represented on the committees. The variyams were to be 
chosen from among those that were nominated by the kudumbus 
according to certain conditions laid down for the purpose . " But 

28. Hail ! Prosperity ! In the twelfth year of king Parakësari 
Varman , who captured Madura - We ( the members of) the Sabhā of 
Uttaramēru caturvēdimangalam , Tattaņūr -muvēnda vēlāņ being present 
in accordance with the order ( conveyed ) in the śrīmukham ( royal 
letter addressed ) to our village, made the following settlement for 
choosing as committees every year from this year onwards (the follow 
ing viz .) the annual committee , garden committee and tank committee . 

There being thirty kudumbus (wards ), in ( each of these ) thirty 
wards , the people of the ward concerned shall assemble , and shall 
write down for pot -tickets (kudavõlai) the names of those who ( a ) own 
more than one - fourth nilam of taxable land , ( b ) reside in houses built 
on their own sites ( c ) are below sixty and above thirty years of age, 
( d ) have reputation for proficiency in Veda , Sastra and ( general) 
affairs, ( e ) possess material and spiritual purity , ( f) have not done 
vāriyam this side of three years and ( g) are not close relations of the 
perumakka ! ( members ) who have done vāriyam and retired . 

Then ( they shall ) collect the tickets) by the sēri, and shall 
constitute the annual committee of twelve persons by causing a boy 
who cannot distinguish any forms to draw pot-tickets in such manner 
that there shall be one person for each śëri . 


28 
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this new arrangement, namely the representation of the kudumbus 
and the seris on the committees did not work satisfactorily , and 
so two years later , the method of election to the committees 
underwent another change. According to the second reform the 
kudumbus came to be directly represented on the committees, the 
šeris not being taken into account for the purpose. Each of the 
thirty kudumbus into which the village was divided was to nomi 
nate for the selection to the committees persons possessing the 
prescribed qualifications, relating to learning, property , age and 


Before that pot tickets shall be drawn similarly for the garden 
committee, and the twelve persons ( thus chosen ) shall form the garden 
committee . 

The remaining six pot- tickets shall form the tank committee . 

The three sorts of committees that do väriyam (after being 
appointed ) by the drawing of thirty pot - tickets, shall complete vāriyam 
for full three hundred and sixty days ( and retire ). The committees 
that will be appointed thereafter shall be constituted as committees 
only by the drawing of pot - tickets after allotting pot - tickets to the 
kudumbus in accordance with this deed of settlement. 

And the relatives of those who have done vāriyam ... 
shall not have their names entered on pot - tickets and deposited in the 
pot . 

For the pañcavāra committee and the gold committee thirty pot 
tickets shall be allotted to the thirty kudumbus and pot -tickets shall 
be drawn ( so as to get ) one person for each śēri ; of the twelve ( thus 
chosen ) six shall be pañcavāra committee and six the gold committee . 

Those who have once served on any of the committees other 
than the annual committee shall not have pot - tickets (with their 
names ) deposited ( in the pot ) for the same committee . 

We the members of the Sabha of Uttaramēru - caturvēdimangalam 
having been shown the gracious royal letter received from the lord of 
the Gods, the emperor Sri Viranārāyana Sri Parantakadēva alias 
Parakēsarivarman , Tattaņür Muvēnda Vēļāŋ sitting with us in accor 
dance with this order , made this settlement, in order that the wicked 
of our village may perish and the good prosper , viz ., that in this 
manner, from this year as long as the sun and the moon endure , we 
shall always appoint only pot -ticket -committees. 
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character. Persons who had served on the committees for the 
previous three years , those who had served on any committee, but 
had failed to submit accounts as also their specified relations and 
men of bad character were excluded from the committees. From 
among the persons duly nominated one was to be chosen for each 
kudumbu by the kuda võlai system for a year in the prescribed 
manner . Of the thirty persons so selected , twelve who were 
advanced in age and learning and who had served on the tõtta va 
riyam and the ēri väriyam were put in the samvatsara vāriyam . 
Of the remaining eighteen , twelve were assigned to the tõtta vāri 
yam and six to the eri väriyam . Two other vāriyams were like 
wise selected , the pañcavāra vāriyam and the pon vāriyam , each 
consisting of six members. 29 


29. Hail ! Prosperity ! On the sixteenth day of the fourteenth 
year of king Parakēsarivarman who captured Madurai - We, the 
members of the sabhā of Uttaramēru caturvēdimangalam in its own 
sub - division ( kūru ) of Kāliyűr köttam - a gracious letter of His 
Majesty our Lord Sri Viranārāyaṇa Sri Parāntakadēva Sri Parakēsari . 
varma having been received and shown to us , and in accordance with 
( that) letter Karañjai Kondaya Kramavitta -bhattan alias Somāśi 
Perumāņ of Sri Vanganagar in Purangarambainādu of the ſõlanādu , 
sitting with us by order , - ( we ) made the following settlement with a 
view to appointing as vāriyam ( committees ) , every year from this year 
onwards, ( the following ) ( viz . ), the annual committee, garden 
committee and tank committee . 

There being thirty kudumbus (wards) in ( each of these) thirty 
wards, the people of the ward concerned shall assemble ; and shall 
write on pot- tickets ( the names of) those who own more than one 
fourth nilam of taxable land , reside in houses built on their own 
sites , are below seventy and above thirty - five years of age, know the 
mantra - brāhmana and possess experience of teaching it . 

Though owning only eighth of a nilam , if a person is competent 
in one Veda and possesses experience of expounding one of the four 
bhäsyas he shall also have his name written on the pot - ticket and put 
( into the pot ) . 

Even among those, only persons who are proficient in ( general) 
affairs and conform to proper conduct ( ācāram ) shall be taken . Those 
who have material and spiritual purity , and have not done vāriyam 
this side of three years shall be chosen , 
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Apart from the qualifications specified in the second inscrip 
tion for membership in the different committees the real importance 
of the record lies in the fact that according to it the kudavolai or 
lot system was adopted by the Sabha of the place for the purpose 
of election to its Standing Committees . In the direct democracy 
that was worked in ancient Athens the lot system was employed . 


Anyone who has done any vāriyam (before) and failed to show 
accounts and his relatives as specified herein shall not have their 
names written on pot - tickets and put into the pot ) - (viz .) the sons 
of the younger and elder sisters of his mother ; the sons of his paternal 
and maternal uncle ; the brother (udappirandān ) of his mother ; the 
brother of his father ; his own brother ; his father - in -law , the brother 
of his wife ; the husband of his sister , the sons of his sister ; the son 
in - law who has married his daughter ; his father and his son . 

Those against whom incest or the first four of the five great sins 
are recorded and all their relations as specified herein before shall not 
also have their names written on pot -tickets and put ( into the pot ) . 

Those who have fallen by association (with sinners ) shall not 
have their names written on pot - tickets till after they perform 
expiation . 

Those who are violent shall also not have their names written on 
pot - tickets and put into the pot ). Those who have stolen others 
property shall not also have their names written on pot - tickets and 
put ( into the pot ) . 

Those who , after partaking of any forbidden dish , have become 
pure by performing the ghee expiation ( ? ) shall not also to the end 
of their lives , have their names written on pot - tickets for the 
committees to be put into the pot ) . 

Those who have become pure after performing expiation for ...... 
sins, those who have become pure after performing expiation for 
having turned enemies of the village ( grāmakantaka ), and those 
who have become pure after performing expiation for incest - all these 
persons shall not, to the end of their lives, have their names written 
on pot -tickets for committees to be put into the pot ) . 

Excluding all these persons specified above, names shall be 
written for pot -tickets in all the thirty wards ; and in these twelve 
śēris, separate covering tickets ( vāyölai ) shall be attached for each 
separate ward , and ( the tickets of ) the thirty wards shall be separate 
ly bundled and put into the pot ) . 
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It was popular then , though there was a chance in it for any 
person getting in irrespective of his fitness and qualification . But 
the Uttiramērür inscription by fixing a minimum qualification for 
the variyam avoided the weakness of the lot system . 

The committee system which had grown gradually in the course 
of the previous one or two centuries reached its highest water mark 


When pot - tickets are to be drawn, the members . . . . of the 
Mahāsabhā , young and old , shall be assembled at a full meeting and 
the temple priests (nambimār ) who happen to be in town on the day, 
shall, without any exception , be caused to be seated in the inner 
mandapa ( pavilion ) in the Mahāsabhā ; among the temple priests , 
an old priest shall stand up and , looking upwards, shall hold the pot 
so as to be seen by all people ; ( the bundle of ) one ward shall be 
caused to be taken out by a boy who cannot see the difference 
( between things) even by day , and it shall be put into another pot 
and shaken , and one ticket shall be drawn out of that pot and 
placed in the hands of the arbitrator (madhyastha ). 

When the madhyastha receives the ticket thus given , he shall 
receive it in the palm of his hand with his five fingers spread out . 
And he shall read the ticket he has so received . The ticket so read 
shall be read also by all the temple priests in the inner pavilion . 
The name so read shall be written down . In this manner , one name 
shall be obtained from each of the thirty wards. 

Out of the thirty names so got, those who have served on the 
garden committee and the tank committee and those who are advanced 
in learning or in age shall form the annual committee ( samvatsara 
vāriyam ). 

Of the rest , twelve shall form the garden committee , the remaining 
six shall form the tank committee . These two committees shall be 
formed by showing the karai ( ? ) . The members of the three kinds of 
committees that perform vāriyam shall do ( their duties ) for full three 
hundred and sixty days and then retire . 

Anyone who is found guilty among those who are serving on the 
committee shall be removed ( forthwith ). 

( For) the committees to be appointed after the retirement of 
these, the members ( vāriyar ) who superintend charities in the twelve 
fēris shall themselves cause the assembly to be convened by the 
madhyasthas. The committee shall be appointed only by drawing 
pot - tickets in accordance with this deed of settlement, 
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during this period. The Uttaramērür inscription of 921 mentions 
five distinct variyams. The totta vāriyam was in charge of the 
gardens and public places . The ēri vāriyam was in charge of tanks 
and other irrigation sources . The samvatsara vāriyam , member 
ship in which required previous experience in the garden and 
tank committees, besides pre - eminence in age and learning was 


For the pañcavāra committee and the gold committee names shall 
be written for pot- tickets in all the thirty wards, and thirty bundles 
with covering tickets shall be put in , and thirty tickets drawn, from 
which again twelve names shall be drawn. 

Of these twelve so drawn , six shall form the gold committee, and 
six the pancavāra committee. 

When drawing pot- tickets in the following year for these 
committees, the karai shall be drawn only among the wards that 
remain after excluding those that served on these committees before 
( in the preceding year ). 

Those who rode on asses and those who forged documents shall 
not have thier names written on pot - tickets to be put into the pot ) . 

Among the madhyasthas only a person possessing material purity 
arthaśaucam shall write the accounts . 

Until after a person who maintained accounts submits accounts 
along with the accounts committee of the Sabha and is declared pure 
he shall not enter or (maintaining) other accounts. 

A person who has been maintaining accounts shall himself submit 
his accounts ; other accountants shall not enter and close them . 

We the members of the assembly of Uttaramērucaturvēdi 
mangalam - having been shown the gracious royal letter received from 
the lord of the Gods, the emperor, the lover of scholars, the wrestler 
with elephants, the crest-jewel among heroes, the emulator of the 
Kalpaka, Sri Parakesarivarman , Karañjai Kondaya -Krama -vitta 
Bhattan alias Sõmāśiperumān of Sri Vanganagar in Purangarambaināļu 
of the Solanadu sitting with us by order and causing us to make the 
settlement - (we ) made this settlement for the prosperity of our village 
and for the destruction of the wicked and the increase of the rest, 
viz ., that in this manner from this year as long as the sun and the 
moon last, we shall always appoint only pot- ticket committees. 

I , the madhyastha, Kādadippottan Sivakkuri Rājamalla -mangala 
priyan , wrote this settlement in this wise to the dictation of the 
members ( perumakkal) sitting in the assembly ( kuriyullirundu ). 
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the annual committee which consisted of twelve members , double 
the strength of the other committees . Why it was considered 
more important than the other committees or the nature of the 
work it did are not , however , known . The nature of the pañcavāra 
variyam is also not clearly known . From the term pañcavāra denot 
ing a kind of tax it has been suggested that the pañcavāra vāriyam 
might have been a committee connected with the assessment and 
collection of the tax . The pon väriyam was obviously engaged 
in examining the fineness and weight of the gold that was invested 
with the Sabha for specific purposes. All the variyams except the 
samvatsara vāriyam consisted of six members . An inscription of 
A.D. 922 records a fresh resolution of the Sabhā of Uttaramērūr 
for choosing by lot a committee of nine persons from among the 
tax - paying citizens and who resided in specified quarters at the 
place. The new committee which was charged with the duty of 
assaying gold appears to have assisted the pon vāriyam in its work 
without in any manner supplanting it . The other Sabhās in 
South India during the period also appear to have adopted the 
väriyam system for purposes of administration . 

The number of committees that worked under the Sabha 
appears to have differed from place to place, for it must have 
depended upon the local needs, though some of them were 
common in many places. An inscription at Tiruppārkadal 
mentions four committees working under the Sabha of the place , 
namely kudumbu vāriyam (wards committee ), totţa variyam , 
( garden committee ) kalani vāriyam ( fields committee ) and vada 
kalani vāriyam ( north fields committee . ) " Kāvērippākkam alias 
Amaninārāyaṇa caturvēdimangalam had an assembly which had as 
many as eight committees working under it . They were the 
samvatsara vāriyam , tõtta väriyam , ēri variyam , kalani vāriyam , 


30. 131 of 1912 ; Rep . 1913 , Rep ., para 33 ; S.I.1. , II , p. 512 
13 ; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Studies in Cola History aud Administra 
tion , pp . 142-143 . 

31. 12 of 1898 . 
34. S.I.I., III, No. 99 , 
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pancavāra vāriyam , kanakku vāriyam - (accounts committee ) , 
kalingu vāriyam ( sluice committee ) and taţi valivariyam ( the fields . 
supervision committee ). Again an inscription at the same place 
mentions that an officer with a committee of five persons conducted 
an enquiry into the affairs of a temple at Tirumālperru . We hear 
also of an udasina variyam . Thus in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries the vāriyam system appears to have spread over many 
places in South India where the Sabha functioned . The method of 
election to the vāriyams, the number of such variyams, and the 
qualifications of their members must have been decided by the local 
Sabhas themselves. During the days of Rājarāja I the Sabha of 
Uttamašola caturvēdimangalam made a resolution that only mem 
bers learned in the mantra -brahmana were eligible for service on 
the vāriyam and for drafting the resolutions of the assembly and 
those that contravened the resolution should be punished in the 
same way as those that disobeyed the king s orders. (tiruvānai 
maruttar padum dandam ). An amendment was made to the 
resolution by the same Sabha shortly after according to which 
persons who had been found guilty of theft of a Brahman s 
property and other offences of a more grave nature (mēlpaļu 
kurram ) were excluded from the privileges of serving on the 
vāriyam and drafting the resolutions of the assembly . In such 
work of the Sabha there was usually no interference by the govern 
ment officials. Even when the assembly at Uttaramērār made 
changes in 919 and 921 with regard to the electoral procedure to 
be followed by it, it did so of its own accord , and the presence of 
the royal official on both the occasions , appears to have been only 
for enabling the members of the Sabha to settle their constitution 
and electoral procedure amicably . But during the days of 
Kulottunga III , the government of the day appear to have 
sought to supervise and control the constitution and working of the 


33. S.I.I. , III , No. 156 . 
34. 283 of 1906 ; 282 of 1902 . 
35. 269 of 1912 ; 38 of 1911 ; M.E.R. , 1913. Rep ., para 23 . 
36. 840 , 241 of 1922 , 
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Even among 


village assemblies, if their work was not satisfactory . According 
to an inscription at Talaināyar ( Tanjore district) of the seventh 
year of Kulõttunga III , the king addressed in that year a 
letter to the Sabha of the place (mentioned in the inscription 
as Kulõttungaśolan - tanināyakacaturvēdimangalam ) and the 
tanduvar ( collector) of the village. It was done at the instance 
of two officers of the king , Brahmendra and Vāņādhirājar, and 
contains rules for the election of the executive body ( kuttam ) of 
the assembly of the village sanctioned by the king . The docu 
ment was written by the Tirumandira õlai and attested by nine 
others , all officers of Government. According to the new rules , 
only those Brahmans were eligible who were not in the assembly 
during the ten years previous to the year in which the election 
was held . The candidates were to be above forty years of 
age , learned (vidvān ) and impartial ( samar ) . 
them the relatives of those who had served on the assembly during 
the previous five years as also the relatives of those who were serv 
ing in the five years after the seventh year of the king, were to be 
ineligible . It was also ordered that all the Brahmans who were 
guilty of wicked deeds, had defaulted in the payment of land 
revenue, oppressed docile Brahmans and respectable tenants, 
accepted bribes , and done such other things were to be punished 
according to the gravity of their offence. The inclusion of this 
portion in the order and the specific mention of impartiality in the 
elections make one suspect that the working of the assembly had 
considerably deteriorated owing to the growth of faction and 
violence in the village and hence this reform recorded in the 
inscription . Further they point also to the fact that if conditions 
warranted , the Government could interfere in local affairs to set 
things right. Again two records from Ayyampettai ( Tanjore 
district ) dated 1190 contain interesting information regarding the 
election of members to the assembly of Rājēndracola caturvēdi 
mangalam . According to them , on the representation of Nulam 
badhirajan , apparently an officer of the king , it was ordered that 
only persons above forty years of age and who had not served on 


37. 148 of 1927 ; Rep ., para 28 , 
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it during the previous ten years were eligible to be elected . The 
interval of ten years fixed between the period of the first election 
of a member and his second election was obviously to give an 
opportunity for all adults in the village to take part in local 
administration . The age limit of forty must have served as a check 
against inexperienced and young men getting into the assembly . 

But on the whole even in the late Cõla period the village 
assemblies were allowed to enjoy their autonomy with regard to 
to local administration , and so many of them continued to make 
regulations for themselves without interference from the Central 
Government. Thus the Mahasabha of Kāmadavalli caturvēdi 
mangalam resolved in A.D. 1232 to adhere to an earlier decision 
of theirs to constitute their executive ( grāmakaryam ) from among 
those who agreed to serve on the basis of a yearly tenure.99 Simi 
larly the Mahasabha ( ambalam ) of Sembianmahādēvi decided to 
effect retrenchment in the lighting charges incurred by it . It was 
meeting both in the day time and in the nights for considering 
matters relating to the village administration ( grāmakāryam ) 
and the revenue matters relating to taxes ( kadamaikkaryam ) 
which resulted in inefficient work ( upahati ) and involved an 
expenditure of oil for lamps and torches in excess of the quantity 
sanctioned by the Sabha . Therefore it was resolved that the 
assembly should meet only in day time . It was also decided that 
no person was to be re -appointed to the kättam within five years 
after one term of office . 


When the assembly was not able to decide for itself on any 
important matter sometimes it referred it to another local body 
and accepted its decision . Thus an inscription of Rājarāja III 
records the rules framed by the Mūlaparişat of the local temple 
for the election of members to the village committee and for the 
administration of the village affairs with reference to the expendi 


38. II3 and 120 of 1928 ; Rep . , para II . 

39. 92 of 1914 ; munbu pannina vyavasthaippadiye samvatsara 
varanamāga amenraraikkondu grāma kāryañ -jeyyak -kadavomāga. 

40.500 of 1925 ; Rep . 1926 , para 29. 
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ture of public funds and of collection of revenue. The mūlaparişat 
made the following regulations regarding the grāmakaryam : ( I ) 
the ancient rule that a person who had served in the assembly for 
one year could serve there again only in the fifth year ( thereafter ), 
his sons in the fourth year and his brothers in the third 

year, 

should 
be followed ; ( 2 ) only those who were not less than forty years 
of age should be chosen ; ( 3 ) in accordance with the procedure 
followed in the times of the earlier kings, the deliberations 
of the assembly should be ratified by the ūrar who met 
in a general assembly ; (4 ) those who in violation of these rules 
get into the assembly by some covert means in collusion with the 
officers (Mudali ) or by means contravening the existing rules, 
should be treated as traitors and all their property be confiscated ; 
( 5 ) members should be elected every year and those who tried to 
extend their tenure of office for longer periods should be liable to 
punishment as grāmadrõhins ; ( 6 ) the members , thus elected , 
should not collect more than the legitimate rates of the taxes , 
kadami, kudimai and sabha -viniyogam ; ( 7 ) the tax sabha -vini 
yogam should not be mixed up with kudimai, but should be 
collected separately and spent according to the orders (niyogam ) 
issued to the accountant ; ( 8 ) the items of expenditure each 
exceeding 2009 kasu ( per year) should be incurred only after 
obtaining the sanction of the Mahasabha therefor : ( 9 ) the ex 
penditure incurred in contravention of these rules or excess taxes 
collected , would make the members liable for specified fines, which 
on collection should be spent towards the sabha -viniyogam and 
( 10 ) the personnel of the village accountancy , the administrative 
committees ( vāriyam ) and the ward - councillors ( kudumbu ) should 
change every year by order of the assembly.41 

The Sabha continued to function even in the Vijayanagar 
period. In some parts of the Empire they were known as 
Mahajanas. In some places they appear to have consisted of 
good many members. The assembly of Tribhuvanamahādēvi 
caturvēdimangalam is said , for instance , to have consisted of 4,000 


41. 89 of 1931-32 ; Rep ., para 19 , 
46 
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members, a very large number to transact any business success 
fully ." But the actual work must have been carried on by a 
small body of chosen citizens . The assemblies usually met in the 
temple hall or some other suitable public place. On an occasion 
an assembly is said to have met in a flower garden (nandavanam ). 

Ur : Another body that functioned simultaneously with 
the Sabha was the Ūr. It appears to have been prevalent only in 
non - Brahmadeya villages, in which the proprietors of land were 
not exclusively Brahmans, though at the same time instances are 
not wanting to show that in some places it functioned along side 
the Sabha , by itself or jointly with it according as the nature of 
the work on hand required . With regard to the constitution of 
the Ūy , it has been suggested that " it is not unlikely that all the 
conditions pertaining to membership in the Brahmanical Sabhās 
prevailed except perhaps the knowledge of the Vedas." But 
there is no evidence to support the suggestion. The Ur obviously 
consisted of all persons who belonged to the villages including 
agriculturists and professionals. In big villages where lived two 
religious groups, there appear to have existed two different Ūrs 
which must have co -operated for common purposes. In 1227 
the village of śāttamangalam is said to have had two Ürs , one 
made of the people of Hindu devadāna part of the village, and 
the other the residents in the Jaina Palliccandam . Likewise 
two Ürs are said to have existed in each of the two villages of 
Kumāramangalam and Amankudi in the modern Pudukkottai 
area . " The meetings of the ŪT appear to have been attended 
by all the residents of the locality. This is indicated by the 
expression urāga isanda urom used to describe their meetings. 
But the day - to -day work of the Ūr must have been done by the 


42. 217 of 1917 ; Rep ., 1918 , para 67 . 
43. I. P.S., 705 . 
44. III and 123 of 1914 ; 201 and 216 of 1907 ; 362 of 1902 etc. 
45. M.E.R. , 1913 , Rep . , para 23 . 
46. 466 of 1912 . 
47. I. P. S. , No. 198. 
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chief among them . Each Or had an executive body known as 
ganam , alumganam and mi-yaļum - gaṇam or ür-aluvārgal. The 
tandal and the niyāyattāy were evidently officers working under 
the Ū7.49 


In some of the Pallava inscriptions is found the term ālum 
ganattar, by which was meant probably the executive committee. 
It is interesting to find that , according to an inscription of Danti 
varman , one Ayyapõrri, the headman ( kilar) of the village of 
Kaliyamangalam was a member of the ruling committee (alum 
ganam ) of Tiruvippurambēdu. From another inscription it is 
learnt that the one Mullu killu kilār was another member of the 
alumgaṇam of the same village . " It appears that it was a general 
executive committee of the village in which probably members of 
different communities could serve . This is borne out by the fact 
that the above inscription which mentions Mullu killu Kilār 
mentions also an Agnisarman who was another member of the 
executive of the village. Though “ the relationship which the 
members of the committee or commissioners (ganattar ) bore to 
the village assembly is not known ” it seems probable that they 
constituted the executive committee of the Ūy which was 
severalty village. 

Nadu . Besides the Sabha and the Ūy there was another 
type of territorial assembly known as the Nādu , which functioned 
in the territorial unit known by the same name . The fact that 
the people in the nadu formed that assembly is indicated by the 
expression nāday or nādāga isainda nättöm or nāțțavarom . But 
it is difficult to say how it was constituted for administrative 
purposes , for obviously all the residents in a nādu could not 


a 


48. 3 and 58 of 1898 ; 40 of 1895 . 
49.610 of 1902 ; S. 1. 1. , VIII , No. 207 . 

50. E.I., XI , p . 225 : the inscription reads " Tirumpirambidu 
alumgamattārul Kaliyamangalam - kilār Ayyapõrriyên . 
51 . 

Ibid . , p . 223 
See also 3 and 85 of 1898 ; 227 of 1915 . 
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have been its members. Probably the more influential among 
them served on the Nāļu . 

The important functions of these different assemblies may now be 
reviewed in brief. They were of a varied nature such as the control 
and regulation of land -holdings, management of irrigation works 
and temples, collection and remission of taxes, management of chari 
ties , serving as banks by receiving deposits of money and lending 
and looking to the cultivation of lands. It is hardly possible to 
explain the right of the village communities to control and 
regulate land -holdings unless we associate it with the question of 
the ownership of land . Usually in the Brahmadeya villages lands 
granted to Brahmans were held by them in common , and the 
owners generally dealt with their lands as a joint body . Such a 
tenure was called gana bhogam tenure. A few types of that 
tenure may be distinguished . ( 1 ) It may be a complete and 
unlimited ownership implying the right of the whole community 
on the soil. Members of the community cultivated the land in 
common and shared the profits among themselves in proportion 
to the number of shares each had in the lands . ( 2) In the second 
case while lands in a part of the village may be held individually 
by the residents, some lands may be held by them jointly. 
With regard to cultivation , the individual holders of lands 
cultivate them in their own way, but the lands held by them 
under joint-tenure are cultivated by them in common in a manner 
agreed upon by them as members of the joint -community. (3 ) In 
the third case , lands in the joint - village are divided into three 
sorts , good , middling and bad , and each member of the joint 
community receives a few strips of each of these three classes of 
lands for a specified period , at the end of which there is another 
re - distribution of land on the same basis . The co - sharers in a 
village which had been granted to them with all rights of posses 
sion were the absolute owners of the land . Such ownership 
rights consisted “in the exclusive use and and absolute disposal 


53. This system is known as the karaiyidu in the Tanjore 
district. ( I. A. , III , PP . 65-69). 
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of the powers of the soil in perpetuity , together with the right 
to alter or destroy the soil itself where such an operation is 
possible. These privileges, combined , form the abstract idea of 
property which does not represent any substance distinct from 
these elements. Where they are found united there is property , 
and nowhere else ” .54 Even in the severalty villages ownership 
of land appears to have rested only with the citizens , unless they 
were unoccupied ones , and the state s share of the income from 
land was due to the protection it gave to the people . Wilson s 
description of the limitations of the titles of the king over 
land is classical and deserves reproduction here. He says : “ He 
( the king) is not lord of the soil , he is lord of the earth , of the 
whole earth of kingdom , not of any parcel or allotment of it ; he 
may punish a cultivator for neglect, in order to protect his 
acknowledged share of the crop ; and when he gives away lands 
and villages , he gives away the share of revenue . No donee 
would ever think of following such a donation by actual occu 
pancy ; he would be resisted if he did . The truth is that the rights 
of the king are a theory , an abstraction ; poetically and politi 
cally speaking he is the lord , the master , the protector of the earth 
( prithivipati, bhumiswara , bhumipa ), just as he is the lord, the 
master, the protector of the earth (narapati, nareswara , nripa ). 
Such is the purport of the common title of a king : but he is no 
more the actual proprietor of the soil than he is of his subjects ; 
they need not have his permission to buy it or sell it or to give it 
away , and would be much surprised and grieved if the king or 
his officers were to buy or sell or give away the ground which 
they cultivated . " 66 

The views of Madhavācārya on this interesting question may 
now be referred to . Commenting on the text of the Jaiminīya 
Nyāyamala , namely , " the mahabhūmi, the public land , is it an 
object of gift ......the king may give it away because he possesses 


54. Elphinstone, History of India, pp . 79-80. 

55. Mill and Wilson , A History of India , I , p . 212 ; See also 
Ferminger, Fifth Report, II , p . 495 . 
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it ; the kingdom is the king s only for the sake of protection , and 
hence it should not be given away , " Mādhavācārya observes : 

" But doubts may arise. When an all- powerful king gives 
away everything he possesses at the commencement of the 
Visvajit sacrifice, is he to give away the mahābhūmi which is 
inclusive of paths for cattle , highways and tanks ? ( The doubt 
arises because ) the earth is wealth , vide the smrti which says : 
The king may claim the property of all except that of the 
Brahmans . 


66 


" We reply : the Smrtis enjoin that the king s sovereignty 
is meant to punish the wicked and to protect the good . No , the 
earth is not the king s property. But it is the common property 
of all the living beings for them to enjoy the fruit of their labour. 
Therefore, though he ( the king ) has the right to give away that 
portion of the land that is not common ( public - asādhāraņa ) he 
cannot give away the mahābhūmi". Thus ownership of land 
rested only with the people who in the Brahmadeya or agrahāra 
villages constituted one joint body.97 


56. Jaiminiya nyāyamālāvistara , p . 358 . 

57. Private property in land depended upon the right of the 
owner to dispose of it in any manner he pleased . But if the king 
wanted some lands in a village which were in the enjoyment of 
private individuals he had to purchase them from the parties concerned . 
When , for instance, Tribhuvanacakravartiņ Könērimai kondan made a 
grant of the village of Sungandavirtta sõlanallur to Brahmans and a 
temple, he purchased the lands from the previous owners and then 
made the grant. ( S.I.I. , II , No. 22.) The Tiruvālangādu plates of 
Rājēndra Coļa is specific on the point. It says that Palaiyaņār which 
was a Brahmadeya was taken by the king in exchange for another 
village , and after removing its old name and the previous owners of 
lands in it, was granted to the temple of the place. ( S.I.I. , III , p . 427 ). 
In another case a local chieftain granted 91 vēli of land to the 
temple of Tiruvālangādu Udaiyār as compensation for roš vēli of the 
temple lands acquired by the king in two villages for founding an 
agrahāra (86 of 1926) . But un - occupied lands and lands which for 
feited to the government for default in the payment of taxes were 
considered to be the property of the king, 
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If a portion of the village was held in common , the village 
community was 

anxious that outsiders did not get any 
benefit from it either by purchase or gift . For instance, the 
residents of Māngāļu ( Chingleput district) made an agreement 
among themselves that if any owner of land in the village was 
desirous of selling his land he must sell it to a land owner within 
that village and not to any outsider , nor could he give ( even as 
dowry -- strīdhana ) lands in the village to an outsider . In ano 
ther case , the shareholders of land in a village ( who were evidently 
Brahmans) decided among themselves that if any one among 
them mortgaged or sold his share to Śūdras, he should be put 
of the Brahman community and such share should not belong to 
the village . 

Since the village community consisted of a number of land 
owners, naturally agriculture was its main concern . As such , the 
village Sabha was interested in the creation and maintenance of 
facilities for irrigation . This is well borne out by the existence of 
the ērivāriyam or tank committee working under the Sabha . It 
sold lands to private individuals in order to raise sufficient funds 
for digging a tank or building a bund . The importance of this 
work is further indicated by the endowments made by public 
spirited men who placed at the disposal of the Sabha funds to be 
utilised for keeping irrigation works in good repair by the periodi 
cal removal of silt. On one occasion a private individual made 
an endowment of money with the Perunguri mahasabha to enable 
it to employ a second boat ( ādam ) and pay wages ( alkūli) for 
removing one kuli of earth every day from the bed of the tak to 
the top of its bund, and thus remove 360 kulis evers year. 

The Sabha had much to do with the taxation system in the 
country . Taxation was of two kixus , one levied and collected by 


58. 354 of 1908 ; Rep ., 1909, para 67 . 
59. E.C. , III , MI . 121 . 
60. S.I.I. , VI , No. 365 . 
61. 74 of 1898 
62. 69a of 1898 ; S. I.I., VI, No. 353 . 
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With 
the local bodies, and the other levied by the government. 
regard to the former, the local assembly, which had absolute 
control over them had the right of granting remissions of them with 
out any reference to the central government. This is illustrated , for 
instance, by the assignment, in perpetuity to the local temple, of 
the proceeds from a local cess on shops ( angādiküli) in lieu of the 
interest on a loan which it had taken from the temple . In 
another case the Sabha of Srikantha caturvēdimangalam resolved 
not to levy any kind of dues on the properties of the temple ." 
Besides, the assembly made remissions of taxes payable to the 
central government under certain conditions. For instance, the 
assembly , which collected the taxes on behalf of the government 
and made them over to them , remitted them in consideration of 
money received , which was the capitalised value of the annual 
dues from the land , (including both the capital sum and the tax 
money ( vilai porul and irai porul ) and made good their obliga 
tions to the central government. Such arrangements were 
made when individuals made provision for charities by setting 
apart rent - free land . In such cases they paid in a lump sum , the 
capitalised value of the taxes. If the assembly had not taken 
a sum equivalent to the capitalised value of the tax, then 
it must itself have borne the responsibility for its payment 
to the government, which , it would not have willingly done . 
That apart, if the share - holders of lands in villages wanted 
that the taxes paid by them to the government must be 
reduced , they made representations to the king on the matter 
alia got them reduced . They also suggested what lands were 
to be taxeu, and probably also what lands were not to be taxed . " 
A natural right wich the village assemblies enjoyed in this 
connection related to the sale of the lands of the people in the 


63. 321 of 1910. 
64. 133 of 1914 ; 105 of 1914 . 
65. S.I.I. , VI , 347 and 356 ; 100 of 1892 ; T.A.S. , IV , p. 131. 
66. 554 and 556 of 1926. 
67. 430 of 1917 
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to the government were also rernitted in their favour . Besides, the 
temples collected some customary dues from the people. The great 
solicitude of the government for the safety of temples is well borne 
out by a few inscriptions. At a particular time the temple of 
Sangrāmanallar ( Coimbatore district) along with its gopura and 
priests were placed under the protection of soliders. 10% Again , during 
the days of the Cola king Rājarāja, the great temple of Tiruvālīs. 
varam , its treasury and its servants were placed under the 
protection of the Münrukaimahasēnai, a unit of the Cola army.104 


Besides the gifts and endowments received from kings 
and private people , the temples acquired property in various 
ways. Many people who had no sons bequeathed their property 
to the temple.195 In some places, the properties of a person 
who died childless , if not claimed even by his relations belonging 
to his gotra, went to the temple.106 The property of the 
servants of the temple was taker, over by the temple treasury it they 
died without leaving behind them any issue. If a person was in the 
possession of land in excess of the extent indicated by the town 
ship accounts , such excess was given over to the temple in a few 
cases . 

5.107 One of the punishments for harm done to arable land or 
crime on the high road was the assignment of a piece of land to 
the temple . The commission of sin against temples was con 
sidered tantamount to treason and it was punishable with 
exile and confiscation of property. The property of the 
Śivadrohins, ( sinners against Siva temples) was made over to 

Sometimes the kings instructed the authorities of the 
temples to sell away by public auction the lands and rights of the 


109 


them . 109 


103. 167 of 1909 . 
104 . 

120 of 1905 . 
105. E.C., VII , Sk . 119 . 
106. Ibid ., VIII , Ng. 5 . 
107.311 of 1913 . 
108. I.P.S. , No. 156 . 
109. II5 of 1932 ; 189 of 1929 . 
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temple servants who had embez ved money from the temple 
treasury and thereby had committed Sivadroha.110 Under normal 
circumstances the temples were not to part with their lands either 
by mortgage or sale, and any one who bought them was liable to be 
punished with the confiscation of his property. At one period 
a number of villagers at Cidambaram had taken up on mort 
gage lands purchased, presented to or otherwise owned by temples 
and refused to give back such lands to them . So the temple 
tenants had to abandon the villages which resulted in the stopping 
of worship in the temples. Hence the king ordered that temple 
lands were not thereafter to be let out on (long) lease nor were 
they to be assigned to anyone as tax - free hereditary property, free 
gift, or bhattavrtti. 


111 


The temple played an important part in the economic life of 
the country. As a wealthy institution and as the owner of vast 
landed properties it was a large employer. The inscriptions 
of Rājarāja the Great show that in the great temple at 
Tanjore were employed as many as 609 persons for doing different 
kinds of service in it.112 They were all granted land for 
their maintenance . The Madras Museum plates of Uttama Cola 
also contain details regarding the servants in a temple and the 
remuneration given to each of them . From an inscription in the 
Kolar district it is learnt that a particular temple had in its 
employ 52 families for service in it and that it remunerated 
them by grants of land .118 


Among the important servants in the temple were the priests, 
Tiruppadiyam paduvāy," Uvaccar, carpenter , 116 watchmen ," 


110. 70 of 1932. 
III . 376 of 1913 ; Rep, 1914 , para 27 . 
112. S : I.I ., II , No. 66 . 
113. E.C. , X , Bp . 38a . 
114. S.I.I., III , No. 151-52 . 
115. I.P.S. , No. 490 . 
116. 82 of 1927-28. 
117. 100 of 1912 . 
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pañcacarya ,119 and nattuvan.119 Temple services were saleable ; 
and rights to such services were usually recognised. Thus 
during the days of Māravarman ſrivallabha, the priest in a 
temple was absent from his place for some time , and hence the 
king s elder brother distributed his shares among three others. 
But when due representation was made to the authorities by the 
sons of the priest a part of the share was restored to the original 
claimants . Disputes regarding services were sought to be 
settled amicably . When , for instance, a dispute arose among 
the Śivabrāhmanas of the temple at Karuttittaikuļi it was settled 
among themselves by dividing the number of days they were 
entitled to perform the pūja . Additions were often made to 
the number of temple servants. On one occasion five women 
and their descendants were given to a temple for husking paddy . 142 


123 


Temple servants were granted some privileges . The 
tapasyas, devaradiyar, and drummers who were residing in the tiru 
madaivilāgam of the temple at Karuvūr were granted the privilege 
of hoisting ( the flag ) Rājadhirajan , to ride a horse , and to sound 
drums, probably when they were out in procession . Besides, they 
were allowed to have a second floor for their houses, two entrances 
in front and the privilege of covering them with plaster . 
Individual persons were also honoured . Whenever one solan 
Uyyaninrāduvān, a minister of the king visited the temple 
at Tiruttāngal he was honoured with the sounding of a kalam 
proclaiming " Hail, Gurukulatambirān is coming . 

The affairs of the temple were managed probably by the 
local assembly itself, if they were not very varied and complicat 
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118. S.I.I., II , No. 68 ; also No. 21 . 
119. 206 of 1930-31 . 
120. 529 of 1911 . 
121. S.I.I. , V , No. 1409. 
122. 86 of 1911 ; see also 122 of 1912 . 
123. M.E.R., 1905 p . 62. See also S.L.I., VII , No. 765 . 
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ed . 125 According to the Madras Museum plates of Uttama Cola 
the nagara was made responsible for the choice of the temple 
officials like Śri karyam kadaikkanbar, watchmen and account 
ant. But generally the temple was managed by an executive 
body which was differently called in different periods. In the 
Pallava period we find a body called the amrta ganattar in charge 
of the Tiruvorriyūr temple, which appears to have been a big 
one even at such an early period. They were probably the 

as the ganap -perumakkal ." Another body was the 
mūlaparuşat ( variously called mālaparuşat ( dai ) ( yar) and mūla 
paruda perumakkal who were in direct charge of temples. 
We hear of them in connection with the Sucīndram temple. It is 
said to have functioned under the control of the local Mahasabha 
from the time of Parāntaka I to the time of Rājarāja 1.128 
Such a body appears to have existed at some other places 
like Tirumukkādal, Sēnganūr, Talaiccangādu and Cidambaram 
( Perumbarrappuliyūr) also. The one at Talaiccangādu is said to 
have consisted of the Adaippumudalis, Kūttapperumakkal and 
those doing vēlināyakam.18 In some places the Committee was 
called śri kāryam seyyum perumakkal.19 In later times the 


125. S.I.I. , III , pp . 1-3 ; I.P.S. , No. 266 . 
126. 263 of 1921 ; S.I.I. , III , No. 128 . 

127. See C. Minakshi, Administration and Social Life under 
the Pallavas, pp . 132-134. The Government Epigraphist, however, has 
felt that the amyta -ganattar and ganap- perumakkal have to be con 
nected with āļum - ganattār who were the direct managing members of 
a village, distinct from the general members of the village assembly . 
(M.E.R., 1912-13 , p. 90.) 

128. S.L.I. , XII , No. 69 . 

129. But they restored the management of the temple to the 
Mahāsabhā of the place and dissolved themselves . ( 82 of 1896 ; 35 
of 1896 ; T.A.S. , II , p . 7. ) 
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131. 191 of 1925 . 
132. S.I.I. , VI , No. 270 . 
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members of the managing committee of the temple were known as 
the Sthānikas and the Unnāligai sabhaiyar.169 The priests themselves 
were in charge of the administration of the temples in some places. 
In such cases the priests managing Śiva temples were known as 
Śiva brahmanas while the priests managing Vaişnava temples were 
known as Vaikhānasas. In some cases the body in charge of 
temples appears to have divided itself into smaller groups 
known, for instance, as Aga -nāļigai śiva brāhmaṇar 184 
mūlattar,185 Tiruvunnāligaikkanap -perumakkaļ.96 and Tiruvunna 
ligai sabhai.197 The managing committee of the temple at Cidam 
baram was known as the Sri -maheśvarar and it was divided into 
smaller committees such as Maheśvara -kaņkāni śeyvār, Śrīkāryam 
śeyvār, Köyilnā yakam seyvār, Śamudayan śēgvār, Tiru maligai 
kūru seyvār, while that of mahaśāstan Peruvem budaiyār kāyil 
was known as the padinmattār . 


Pati pāta 


138 


Single shrines appear to have been under the control of 
separate groups known as ganams, each of which was named after 
the deity in the shrine. Thus we get reference to the 
śattaganam.299 Krşnaganam , 

140 

Kaliganam , 141 Viraganam " and 
Matrśivas.143 The Perialamaiyarl and the sankarappādiyar 
were two other bodies associated with the temples. The latter 


133. 239 of 1902 . 
134. 629 of 1916 . 
135. 39 of 1895 ; 117 of 1910 . 
136. 120 of 1902 . 
137. 145 of 1900. 
138. S. 1. I. , XII , Nos . 149 , 157 and 253 . 
139. 37 of 1923. 
140. 174 of 1923 . 
141. 189 of 1923 . 
142. 187 of 1923 . 
143. S.I.I., III, No. 191 . 
144. 185 of 1923. 
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was probably in charge of the lighting arrangements. The 
Panmaheśvarar and the the Śri-Vaisnavas were obviously congre 
gations respectively of the ſaivas and Vaişņavas. But they 
were not regularly organised bodies having anything directly to 
do with the administration of the temple , though their protection 
was invoked for the safeguarding of the gifts made to the temples 
and recorded in inscriptions. They are at times said to have 
spread over the eighteen districts (nāļus and vişayas ). It was 
not unusual for particular individuals also being appointed to 
carry on the administration of temples with " complete control 
over the temple servants " with the power to expel or fine the 
disobedient among them . The temples were , however, subject to 
government supervision and any mistake committed by them was 
rectified . 149 


The functions discharged by the temple were of a varied 
nature. As one of the biggest landowners in the locality it looked 
after the interests of agriculture in the area . It cultivated lands , 
extended cultivation to uncultivated areas 50 and worked for the 
rehabilitation of dilapidated villages. As a big consumer it 
purchased different articles for various services connected with wor 
ship in the temple. The temple trustees appointed and maintained 
the servants of the temple with the funds at their disposal. The 
temple encouraged rural industries like weaving by granting to the 


145. See 547 of 1920 ; 80 of 1897 ; 78 of 1898 ; S.I.I. , III . 65 : 
395 of 1925 ; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, II , p . 272 , n . 12 ; 
Krishna Sastri suggests that the word sankarappādi, was a general 
name applied to quarters in which the Saivas lived ( S.I.I. , III , 
p. 275 , n . I. ) 

146. S.I.I. , III , No. 16 . 
147. 145 of 1900 ; 239 of 1902 . 
148. 160 of 1928-29. 

149. See for example , S.L.I. , III , No. 203 ; 41 of 1911 ; M.E.R .; 
1906-07 Rep ., para 37 ; 183 of 1915 ; 154 of 1912 ; 15 of 1922 etc. 
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families of weavers lands around the temple precincts . It is of 
interest to note that poorer temples which had only slender 
resources were helped by the richer ones . It is recorded in an ins 
cription , for instance, that the Māhēśvaras and Tanattar ( Sthānikas) 
of the temple of Rāmānandeśvarar at Tirukannapuram approached 
the temple authorities at Cidambaram in their assembly hall and 
represented to them that the income of their temple was not 
enough to meet their expenses , and so those that were assembled. 
in the hall resolved that all servants in the Siva temples in the 
area within the influence of the Cidambaram temple should 
make a contribution to the temple of Tirukannapuram.152 


The temples had each a treasury , which served the purpose 
of a bank , and lent money to private bodies and village assem 
blies with or without security.16 Cultivators borrowed money 
from the temple treasury for carrying on their cultivation , 154 
and parents to meet the expenses of the marriage of their 
daughters and for other purposes. 


Sometimes money was lent to private persons obviously for 
some important purpose . If the parties that borrowed money 
from the temple treasury were not able to repay the loan , they 
sold as much of land as was necessary to wipe off the debts . The 
temple treasury went to the rescue of the ryots by selling a por 
tion of the temple land and utilising it for the repair of the 
village tank when it breached and was not repaired by them on 
account of lack of funds. 168 It had at its disposal funds by reason 


151. 368 , 370 and 381 of 1923 ; Rep ., 1924 , para 40 . 
152. 537 of 1922 . 
153. 228 of 1923 . 
154. E.C. , V. Bl . 83 . 

155. Ibid ., VI . Mg. 62 ; see also 163 and 277 of 1910 ; 394 of 
1922 etc. 

156. E.I. , XV , pp . 146-147 ; S.I.I., XII , No. 258 . 
157. I. P. S. , 723, 733 etc. 
158. 241 and 251 of 1906 . 
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of the deposits it received from private individuals for conducting 
specified services in the temple . The temple priests took charge 
of endowments like sheep and agreed to measure out a stipulated 
amount of ghee or oil for burning light in the temple . 168 The 
trustees of the temples acted as Judges and decided cases . This 
is borne out by a few inscriptions.180 


The temples were the promoters of letters and arts. Provision 
was made in them for the recitation of Devārams and 
other religious literature, like the Tiruppadiyam and the Tiruvāy 
moli, for the chanting of the Vedas and the expounding of the epics 
and the Puranas. The Venkatesa Perumā! temple at Tirumuk 
kūdal is said to have run a school in one of the mandapas in the 
temple. Provision was made there for the study of the Vedas , 
Sastras , Grammar, Rūpāvatara etc. A hostel and a hospital for 
the students were attached to the school. The Students were 
provided with food , bathing -oil on saturdays and with oil for 
lamps. The hospital was named Viraśolan and was provided with 
fifteen beds for the sick.242 


The South Indian temple gave encouragement to the theatre 
and dancing . There was in the bigger temples a hall called the 
Ranga mandapa where usually dance performances were held . 
Provision was made for maintenance of theatres also.163 


SECTION IV 
GUILDS AND PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The administration of many townships, particularly the urban 
ones , was largely the concern of an economic organisation that 
may be called a guild . Every guild was organised locally , though 
there were in existence extra - territorial organisations also . It may 


159. 33 of 1895 ; S.I.I. , V , No. 590 . 
160. See for instance 185 of 1894 ; S.I.I. , V , No. 479 . 

16. T.T.D.I., I, Nos. 199-202 ; 240 of 1910 ; 365 of 1912 ) 
63 of 1897 ; 163 of 1909 etc. 

162. 182 of 1915 ; Rep ., 1916 , para 16 . 
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be gathered from contemporary evidence that the mediaeval 
guilds were of two kinds, the craft guild and the merchant guild . 
The former was a professional association in which caste and 
heredity played an important part , for though adherence to a 
particular profession was the determining factor for membership 
in a craft , still the choice of one s profession itself was largely 
conditioned by the caste of the individual . To the extent to 
which the caste of a particular individual influenced his profession, 
the professional guild in India differed from its European parallel, 
in which membership was solely determined by the voluntary 
adherence of a person to a particular profession . But , though caste 
influenced a man s choice of his profession , still it does not appear 
to have debarred a man from giving up the hereditary profession 
of his caste and taking to another. On that account he did not lose 
his caste. As Oldenberg correctly puts it , " the Brahman might, 
as economic necessity often enough made him , carry on other 
than a priestly profession ; he might become a cultivator , a 
butcher or a thief ; then he was perhaps treated with contempt , 
but he remained a Brahmin " .164 Thus the professional associa 
tion or guild was open to people irrespective of their caste , though 
a majority of them were conservative enough to be the followers 
of hereditary occupations . The partially hereditary character of 
the professions is borne out by a few pieces of contemporary 
evidence. Sulaiman says that in the kingdoms he visited 
people followed the professions of their respective castes . 15 Barbosa 
also was struck by the same feature , as may be seen from his 
remarks about the washermen of Malabar about whom he says 


164. I. A. , XLIX , pp . 224-25 . With the above remarks may 
be compared those of Sir Charles Birdwood who says : “ The trade 
guilds of the great polytechnical cities of India are not, however , 
always exactly coincident with the sectarian or ethnical caste of a 
particular class of artisans . Sometimes the same trade is pursued hy 
men of different castes , and ito gild generally includes every member 
of the trade it represnts without strict reference to caste . ( Industrial 
Arts, p . 138. See also Coomaraswamy, The Indian Craftsman , p . 67. ) 

165. Elliot, History of India , I , p . 6 , 
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that their sons must perforce follow the same trade. 188 An inscrip 
tion of the 48th year of Tribhuvanacakravartin Kulottunga 
Coladēva lays down the hereditary means of livelihood for a 
class of people known as the Rathakāras. Among them are 
mentioned architecture , building of coaches and chariots , erection 
of gopuras of temples with images on them , preparation of 
instruments required by the Brahmans in their sacrificial ceremo 
nies, building of mandapas, making of jewels for kings such as 
diadems, bracelets etc. 


167 


The factors that contributed to the growth of guild 
organisations are not , however , clearly known. Probably one of 
the objects of the formation of the guilds was to secure and 
maintain for their members equal opportunity and assure for 
them a good basis of subsistence by restricting or excluding 
competition. Under the conditions of the working of the guilds 
it should have been difficult for a member of a profession to carry 
on business himself unless he identified himself with the guild 
maintained by his fellow craftsmen . Further it would have been 
to their advantage if they organised themselves into a body and 
acted as such in their business or their relations with the Govern 
ment. It has been said : " If we review their history, we must , 
I think , see in them an important factor in the development of 
mercantile interests at a time when such a combination as they 
represented was indispensable to the advancement of the middle 
classes in their struggle for recognition at the hands both of 
despotic kings and of an organised priesthood that was bent on 
suppressing the elevation of the third estate . With the growth of 
the guilds the new axiom of the later law was evolved , whereby 
the king was advised , not to oppress the gilds and not to tax too 
heavily. So commerce in the modern sense became possible ." 


166. Barbosa , An Account, II , p . 61 . 
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There appear to have been a good number of craft guilds 
functioning in South India . According to an inscription there 
were eighteen panas ( sectarian divisions) namely the vyavaharikas, 
pāñcalas, ( five sects of smiths ) kumbhālikas ( potters ), tantuvāyins 
(weavers ), vastra - bhedakas ( cloth dyers ), tilaghatakas ( oil millers ), 
kuranţakas ( kuratakas ? - shoe -makers ), vastra - rakşakas ( tailors ), 
devāngas, parikeliti ( parikelette vāru ? - keepers of pack bulls ,) 
go - rakşakas ( cowherds), kiratas (hunters ), rajakas (washermen ), 
and kşaurakas (barbers) .168 But probably the best organised and 
the most important among them were the pañcāļas , also known as 
the Vīra pāñcālas , añjujāti pañcāļattārl or simply pañcāļattār, 
pāñcāhanam vāru , pāñcāla varu , añjuvannam etc. Some scholars 
took the last word as a Tamilised form of the Arabic word Anju 
mān meaning an association " while others have taken it to the 
early Jewish or Christian merchants who had settled in the west 
coast." But since there is mention of an anjuvannattār teru in an 
inscription at Krishnapatam in the Nellore district, 171 where 
there is no tradition of any Christian settlement, such an identifi 
cation is not possible. Obviously the añjuvannam and the 
hanjumanedavāru are but variants of the Tamil word pañcalattar 
meaning the five artisan classes. The pañcalas consisted of the 
blacksmiths, goldsmiths, brass - smiths, carpenters and idol makers. 
The artisan classes appear to have formed themselves into a 
corporate body from very early times , and co -operated with the 
other professional groups and trading associations on matters of 
common interest. They traced their descent from Visvakarma 
the son of Brahman and their progenitor, through his five sons , 
Manu , Maya, Tvștri, silpi and Viśvajña."7 There was great 
discipline among the members of the guild as may be seen from 
the closing words of an inscription, namely , any person who 


168. E.I. , XX , p . 90, n . 2 ; M.E.R., 1918 , Rep ., paras 84 and 85 . 
169. 45 and 493 of 1938 . 
170. E.I. , III , pp . 67 , 69. 
171. 8 and 406 of 1928 , Rep ., para 36 . 
172. Ccomaraswamy, The Indian Craftsman , p . 56. 
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destroyed a particular grant was to be put out of the pañcālas 
his trade, his assembly and the nad , Besides the above profes 
sional guilds, there were others like the silk cloth makers, Kõmattis 
Vaijātis, gunny -bag makers, basket makers, manufacturers 
of salt, Vāņiyans etc. There is sufficient evidence to show 
that the members of the guilds lived in specified localities in urban 
areas, and met together at a common place like a temple to 
transact their business.176 It is, however , possible that the mem 
bers of the crafts could have lived outside the urban areas also . 


The guilds acquired some privileges from the kings from time 
to time. For instance , the Kanmālar of a few places mentioned 
in an inscription were authorised to blow double conch , beat 
drums on good and bad occasions, wear sandals while going out 
and plaster their houses with chunam . The guild of one place 
had influence over the guilds of other places. For instance, the 
weavers of Kāñcipuram and Virincipuram enjoyed the right of 
using sangu and dandu ( conch and palanquin ), a right which was 
not enjoyed by other weavers in the regions nearby. Therefore 
when proper representations were made on the matter to the 


173. E.C. , IV , Gp. 34 : with the above regulation may be 
compared the regulations of the guild at Ahmedabad , though they 
belong to a later period . According to them , " the decisions are 
enforced by fines. If the offender refuses to pay and all members of 
the gild belong to one caste, the offender is put out of the caste. If 
the gild contains men of different castes, the gild uses its influence 
with other gilds to prevent the recusant member from getting work " 
( Imperial Gazetteer, V , p . 190 ; Dr. A. Appadorai, Economic Conditions 
in Southern India ( 1000-1500 A. D. ) , I , p . 378.) 

174. Amukta ., Canto . IV , V. 35. 


175. E.C. , IV , Yl. 2 ; XI . Mk . 8 ; S.I.I., V, Nos. 627 , 423 , 433, 


447 etc. 


176. E.I., XIX , p. 40 ; E. C. , IX , Db. 52. 
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authorities the privileges were extended to them also . A 
similar charter was gained by the potters also . " 

The guilds acted as a body not only for securing rights and 
privileges but also for making gifts. All of them , for instance , 
made contributions for offerings in temples , at an agreed rate per 
individual.180 The shepherds of Karuvūr decided among them 
selves to present to the local temple a sheep on the occasion of 
the nuptials ( kattil ērudal) of their boys , and when their girls were 
sent to set up their family as also on the occasion of the talaimaņi 
of their children.181 A similar practice is recorded in an inscription 
at Bāhūr ( French tendstory ) according to which a sheep was to be 
given to the local temple by the shepherds (manrādis) on the 
occasion of kattil ērudal.182 The corporateness of their organisation 
is further borne out by the fact that it stood as security for the 
fulfilment of the obligations by any of its members . For instance , 
when a shepherd undertook to supply.ghee to a temple after 
having received a specified number of ewes, all the shepherds of 
the village undertook to see that he was regular in its supply and 
promised that " if he dies, absconds, or gets into prison , fetters 
( or) chains, we ( all those aforesaid persons ) are bound to supply 
ghee for burning the holy lamp as long as the sun and moon 

Punishment for not observing the regulations of the 
guild appears to have been some sort of a social ostracism imposed 
on the defaulter.164 Apart from that , it is not known if they could 
be subjected to any legal punishment by the Government ; probably 
there was no such thing . The decisions of the guilds were enforced 


endure . " 183 


178. 186 of 1910 ; 162 of 1918 ; 368 of 1917 ; Rep ., 1918 para 
70 ; 473 of 1921 ; 41 of 1922 ; 422 of 1925 ; 291 of 1928-29, Rep ., 


para 62 .. 


179. 524 of 1906 . 
180. 308 of 1913 ; 258 of 1916 etc. 
181. 165 of 1936-37 . 
182. S.I.I. , VII , No. 804 , 
183. Ibid ., III , No. 18 . 

184. E.C., IV , Gp . 34 ; IX , Hk . 103. In a later period, however, 
in Ahmedabad punishment for such transgression appears to have 
been more severe. 
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by fines. If the offender refused to pay , and all members of the 
guild belonged to one caste, the offender was put out of caste. 
If the guild contained men of different castes, it used its influence 
with other guilds to prevent the recusant members from getting 


work . 185 


The agricultural community in the country known as the 
Vellalas formed themselves into a corporation called citramēli 
( mēli in Tamil meaning plough share ) and its members were called 
citramēli periyanatļār . They were also known as bhūmiputtirar 
and nattumakkal,18 apparently on account of their dependence 
on land . Groups of villages under this organisation were called 
citramali periyanādu, while some individual villages had the 
suffix citramëlinallür, citramēlivitankar and citramelicaturvēdi 
mangalam.187 A number of professionals were attached to them 
like goldsmiths, dancing girls etc.16 Very probably the citra 
mēli organisation had control over the production and distribution 
of the produce from land. 16 ° It was patronised by the rulers of 
the time and hence they themselves were known by the name 


citramēli 100 


Perhaps more important than the craft guild was the 
merchant guild, which , being essentially an association of mer 
chants, played a large part in the commercial life of the country 
and very much resembled the Sabha on account of the large part 
it played in the administration of the local area . As in the case 
of the craft guild , the sameness of occupation and a general 


185. See Imperial Gazeteer, V, P. IOI . 
186. 209 of 1937 ; see also 117 of 1900 . 

187. 177 of 1900 ; 21 of 1903 ; 209 of 1937 ; 421 of 1922 ; 187 of 
1894 ; 28 of 1911 ; 347 of 1905 ; 117 of 1900 ; 122 of 1900 ; 139 of 
1924 ; 182 of 1916 ; 100 of 1933 ; I.P.S. , 171 etc. 

188. 16 of 1911 ; 6, 8 , 31 , 215 of 1930 etc. 
189. See Journal of Indian History, XXV, PP . 274-76. 
190. 75 of 1903 
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community of interest, residence in a local area and membership 
of some religious sect must have served as factors in the formation 
of merchant guilds rather than their being members of 
one social caste or other. During the period under study the 
mercantile corporations in South India were many as may be seen 
from the different terms used to denote them namely the banajigas, 
vaļañjiyar, nānādeši, ubhaya nānādest, nadu . nagara , vaisya 
vāniyanagarattār, vaisyas, tanda , mummuritanda, naguro , --sim 
muri , samasta nakhara mummuri tanda , settis, settiguttas , 
ankakara , bira vanijas, ayyavole, manigrāmam etc. Among 
others were Brahman merchants and the Muslims. They followed 
their own code of conduct in trade referred to as banañjudharma, 
or valañjiyasamaya . The monopoly of trade enjoyed by them is 
borne out by the expression valañjiyattil -tanic -cettum found in the 
Kottayam plates of Vīrarāghava, where tanic -cettu may be taken 
to mean exclusive trade . 

Marco Polo calls a class of traders as Abraiaman . Referring 
to them he says : " These Abraiaman are the best merchants in the 
world , and the most truthful, for they would not tell a lie for 
anything on earth . If a foreign merchant , who does not know 
the ways of the country, applies to them and entrusts his goods to 
them , they will take charge of these and sell them in the most 
loyal manner seeking zealously the profit of the foreigner and 
asking no commission except what he pleases to bestow . They 
eat no flesh , and drink no wine and live a life of great chastity ; 
nor would they on any account take what belongs to another , so 
their law commands. And they are all distinguished by wearing 
a thread of cotton over one shoulder and tied under the other 
arm , so that it crosses the breast and the back . They are ido 
lators , and they pay greater heed to signs and omens than any 
people that exists . " 191 

They were very probably the Brahman 
merchants. 102 


191. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri , Foreign Notices of South India . 
Pp . 176-776. 

192. Dr. Appadorai, however , thinks that .the Abraiaman were 
the Banias ( See his Economic Conditions in Southern India , II , pp . 
381-82) 
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The dealers in horses referred to in inscriptions as the kudirai 
cettis constituted themselves into another guild.198 They are said 
to have come from Malainādu.19 Apparently they imported 
horses from foreign countries like Arabia and Pegu and supplied 
them to kings. Another guild was that of the saliyars or 
weavers . 


193 


B117 


mportant than all the above merchant guilds were 
two, the Manigramam and the Ayyavole to which we get references 
in the inscriptions of the Deccan and South India between the 
eighth and the fifteenth centuries. For a long time it was not 
clearly known what the Manigrāmam was . Gundart, Logan 
and others thought that it was a Christian principality.196 Richard 
Collins took it to be a village of students.197 It was also suggested 
that it was a title conferred upon a donee.198 But it has now been 
accepted as a corporation of merchants.19 In an old Malayalam 
song called the Payyanar Pattola it is mentioned as the name 
of a trading corporation . Naccinārkiniyar takes it to be the 
name of a community ( kuluvinpeyar ). His mention of the 
Vanikagramam , a variant of the Manigramam gives the possible 
explanation of the word.200 From the provenance of the inscrip 
tions referring to it , it is evident that its activities extended over 


193. S.II., IV , No. 514 ; 15, 16 , 17 of 1935-36 ; 556 of 1904 ; 
201 of 1905 ; IOI of 1907 . 

194. 18 1 of 1926 ; 196 of 1928 etc. 
195. S.I.I. , VI, No. 30 ; V, No. 144 . 

196. Madras Jourual of Literature and Science, XIII , pt . I, 
p . 116 ; Logan , Malabar Manual, I , p. III. 

197. I. A., IV, p. 153. 
198. E.I. , IV , 293 . 

199. Ibid ., pp . 290 ff ; XVIII, pp . 69 ff. M.E.R., 1927 pt . ii , 
para 47 ; see also Dr. Appadorai, Economic Conditions in Southern 
India , 1000-1500 , I , pp . 398-402. 

200. Ibid ., This is further borne out by the name Vāļaramānik 
kam ( a corporation of vanikar manigrāmam ) borne by a village ( see 
J.I.H. , XXV , p . 272 ) . 
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practically the whole of South India including the interior por 
tions.201 It also functioned in foreign countries as may be seen 
from an inscription at Takua Pa in Siam which mentions it there.209 
This corporation consisted of merchants doing business even 
in different articles, It appears that it was exempted from 
certain taxes.803 It had a President and sometimes certain 
honours and privileges were granted to him . For instance , accord 
ing to the Kottayam plates of Vira Rāghava certain honours 
and privileges were hereditarily granted to the head of the guild , 
such as 

" the right of festive clothing, house pillars ...... 
monopoly of trade , ( the right of ) proclamation, forerunners , the 
five musical instruments, a conch , a lamp in day - time, a cloth 
spread ( in front to walk on ), a palanquin , the royal parasol, the 
Telugu ( ?) drum , a gateway with an ornamental arch and 
monopoly of trade in the four quarters (sēri)." He was further 
granted the brokerage on certain articles including salt, sugar , 
musk and lamp oil.204 It appears to have had control over 
customs collection also . 


Another equally important mercantile guild was the Ayyavole 
to which reference is found in a number of inscriptions bearing 
dates from the eighth to the seventeenth century . Quite like the 
Manigrāmam it functioned from many places in the Deccan and 
South India as may be seen from the inscriptions mentioning it 
at places extending from Kolhapur in the north to Tirunelveli in 
the south.206 It claimed to be the protector of the Vīra Baļañja 
religion and traced its descent from Vāsudēva and Mūlabhadra 


201. S.I.I., IV , No. 147 ; 439 of 1917 ; M.E.R. , 1927 Rep ., 
para 47 ; E.I., XVIII , p . 71 ; 598 of 1926 ; 46 of 1930-31 ; Rep ., 
para 13 ; T.A.S., II , p . 67 : 519 of 1905 . 

202. J. R. A.S. , 1913 , pp . 333-39 ; E. I. , XVIII , p . 71 ; 
J.O.R. , VI , PP . 299 ff. 

203. 358 of 1927 ; Rep ., para 63 . 

204. E.I., IV , pp . 290 ff ; also see the Kottayam plates of Sthāņu 
Ravi, Madras Journal of Literature and Science , XIII , I , pp . 123-35 . 

205. E.I., XIX , p . 30 ; 180 and 275 of 1905 ; E. C., XII , Mg , 
35 . 

50 
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or Vira bhadra . Its members were worshippers of Goddess 
Bhagavati called in the Tamil inscriptions Aimpolil Paramēsvarī 
or Aiyapolil Nacciyār. There were many sub -divisions among 
them like those coming from the thousand districts , the eighteen 
districts ( padineņbhūmi) or ( padinenvişayam ), the thirty two 
prosperous coastal cities (valarpurams ), the eighteen pattinams 
and the sixty four trade assemblies ( ghatikaittavalams). They 
claimed to have wandered over many countries since the beginning 
of the krta age , and penetrated into the six countries by land and 
water routes . Among the foreign countries where they 
flourished were Siam , Sumatra , Burma and Ceylon.207 


206 


This guild organisation had its headquarters at Aihole in the 
Bijapur district and hence its members were even known as the 
Ayyavalepura -parameśvarīyamakkal.208 Among such members were 
the Gavaras, Gatrigas, ſettis, settiguttas, Ankakāras, settiputras 
( Settipilļais), Bira Vaniyas, Nānādešis, Nādu, Nagara , Eriviras, 
Ilañjinga vīras, Kongavālas, Kandalis, Bhadrakas, Govinda 
svāmis, ſingam , ſirupuli, Valattukkai ( Valangai), Vāņiyan etc. 
There was also a cross division among them , namely the svadesi 
( native) paradesi ( foreign ) and nanadesi merchants. The 
Banajigas were an influential group among them . It is very 
probably from them that the modern term Banyan has been 
derived . 


209 


210 


206. 256 of 1912 , Rep ., 1913 para 25. See also Appadorai, 
op . cit ., I , pp . 392-93 . 

207. T.B.G. , 1932 , pp . 2-15 ; Ep . Zey. I , 176 ; II , 38 ; E.I. , 
VII , pp . 197 ff. 

208. E.C. , X, Kl. 170 . 

209. Thus it was really a federation of trade guilds. ( Chandra 
Sekhara Sastri, Economic Conditions, H.M.U.J. , II , p . 223 ) . 

210. Referring to them , Dr. L. D. Barnett says : “ There was a 
vast organisation of associated traders, which about the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries had spread a net work over the greater part of 
Southern India and Ceylon and perhaps even further , and which , 
beginning with simple commerce and then developing an elaborate 
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The nānādesis appear to have been divided in Southern India 
on a linguistic basis , as may be seen from the reference made to 
a particular nānādeſi organisation as having had an officer who 
was the leader of 4000 Kannada mummuri dandas .? 


211 


Among the numerous articles in which they traded were salt, 
paddy, rice , red gram , green gram , castor seed , arecanut , pepper , 
turmeric , ginger, onions , mustard , gingelly , iron , raw cotton , 
yarn , cloth , wax , honey , gunny bags, silk goods , camphor oil , 
perfumes, cattle, horses , elephants, precious stones like sapphires , 
rubies, diamonds, topaz, pearls , cardamom , cloves, sandalwood 
etc.212 Some places appear to have been wholly occupied by 
certain groups among them ; and such places were usually named 
after the residents. Apparently the Erivirapațțaņa mentioned in 


social and semi-military system strikingly recalls our East India 
Company . These were the Vira Baņajas as they were called in 
Kanarese or Vira Valañjiyar as they were styled in Tamil . The name 
signifies valiant merchants and is therefore similar to our " gentlemen 
adventurers .... They claimed to have come from Ahicchatra but 
their central body was at Ayyavole, the modern Aihole which was the 
seat of their Board of Directors consisting of a council of 500 members ." 
( The Ancient Tamil Township and Village, p . 42 ( Ms ) quoted by 
Dr. B. A. Saletore in his Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar 
Empire, Vol. II , p . 91 n . ) It is equally possible that the working of 
the Vaļañjiyar organisation was regulated by a body of 500 rules or 
edicts. Dr. Fleet expresses the view that the " Balañja is another 
form of Banañja or Baņañju , the modern Banañjiga , Banajiga or 
Banijiga which must be the original or corruption of the Sanskrit 
Banija , Banijika " . ( Ind. Ant . , V. p . 344 , n . ) . Among their titles 
were nakhara parivāra and mummuridanda . The Baņajigas flourished 
in such places as Vijayanagar, Hastinävati, Dorasamudra , Gutti , 
Penugonda , Adoni, Udayagiri, Candragiri, Muluväy, Kāñci, Padai 
vidu , Caturangapattiņam , Mangalore, Honavar, Candāvür, Araga, 
Candragutti, Annigere, Huligere , Nidugallu , Cimatanagallu , Taniya 
kallu , Anevidda , Sari, Kalheya, Tel(r)akal (n )ambi and Singapațțaņa . 
( E. C. , V , Bl . 75 ) . 

211. S.I.I. , IX , pt . I , No. 297 ; E.C. , XI , Dg. 3 . 
313. E.C., VII , Sk . 118 . 
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the inscriptions was so called because it was occupied by the 
Eriviras.818 


214 


The Ayyavole appears to have been known also as nānādēsiya 
tiśaiyāyirattu aiññārruvar, meaning the five hundred of the thou 
sand directions in all countries. Obviously their extra - territorial 
organisation was managed by an executive committee of 500 
members . " The Five Hundred " are said to have had control 
over the craft organisations like the valañjiyar and the citramēli. 
Occasionally special congregations of a large number of people 
appear to have met for specific purposes . Thus a congregation 
consisting of one thousand five hundred representatives of all 
samayas ( religious denominations) from the four and eight 
quarters and also of their followers who comprised Ērivīras, 
Munai-vīras, Iļañjinga vīras, Kongavālas, etc. , met together and 
declared Sīravalli a nānādēsīya dasamadi Ērivīra - pattana and 
conferred some privileges on the residents of the town.21 At 
another time the nānādesis who claimed to be the protectors of 
the Vira Valañjika religion got together at Mailarpu (Mylapore) 
and decided to convert Kāttür which was originally Ayyapulal 
into a vira pattana, and thus exempted its inhabitants of all 
communal contributions. They further resolved that hencefor 
ward the town was not to be inhabited by such members of the 
mercantile classes ( 1 ) as demanded taxes or tolls by threaten 
ing people with drawn swords or by capturing them and ( 2 ) as 
wantonly deprived people of their food or otherwise afflicted 
them . They also declared that those who offended against this 
decision were to be excommunicated . Again in the 21st year 
of Kulottunga III the nāļu and the nagara of Urrattārnādu made 
the grant of a village after converting it into a mercantile town 
called Tayilunallapuram ." Among the functions of a local nature 


213. 256 , 321 , 349 of 1912 ; 360, 365 of 1916 etc. 
214. 256 of 1912 ; 154 of 1903 . 
215. 349 of 1912 . 
216. 256 of 1912 ; Rep ., 1913 , para 25 . 
217. 521 of 1912 . 
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they dischrged were the repair anı mintrance of tanks ind 
temples an . the making of provision for the eeding of mouers 
of its community.218 Besides, asa commuy of businessten , 
they collectively made grants for charitable y poses , such a the 
maintenance of temples, proylon fur lan in chein and the 
construction of processional - ars, cting dranas etc. The 
basis of the contribution affered - com place: o place. Some mes 

soire més 
a certain facu ainuunt 

was 

on every uut of the artiles of 
trade ; 22 sometimes a certai pecentage of the profits from trade 
was given in charity . 

The mercantile wild hai a President who was vaiously 
called the leader of the naaidesi,223 Pattiņasvami,224 Patiana 
kilar, 225 Dandiniyaka of the desis,928 Vaddavyavahari 
vaddavyavaha " and the Senior Merchant. Atrong the other 
officers of thenanadesi organisation were the governor of the 
warenouses, manigara , nad heggade , 280 nad svami,281 and the 
nad prabhu 


.220 


an al - 1 


pid 


222 


227 


or 


Marra . 


218. J.L , XIX , p . 35 : V. pp . 9-23 ; 18 of 1910 etc. 

219. Iof 1916 ; 82 of 1911 ; 52 of 1927 : S.I.I. , III , No. gr ; 
V , No. 597 ;90 of 1931-32. 

220. 1.C. , II , 244 , 245 . 
221. lid ., II , 327 . 
222. bid ., II , 336 . 
22 ; Ibid ., II , 327 . 
24. Ibid ., IV. Kn . a : 1. Mg. 15 , 
225. 250 of 1929-30 . 
226. E.C. , II . 327 . 
227. Ibid ., VII, Sk . II 
228. Ibid ., X , K1. 73 . 
229. Ibid ., XI , Hk . 124 
230. Ibid ., 137 
231. Ibid ., VII. Sk . 94 
232. Ibid ., 242. 
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There was a stong sero 

of oneness among its meibers. 

If 
a nember of the gudconcealed his income ( from the guild ) he 
wasconsidored a trai to " God king and creed " and iis race was 
cured to become chiess. It was closely associatsu with the 
adrinistration of traty 02 ngara , by reason of which its 
menbers were at tes linowns the nagarattar.24 

Like the 
village Sabha , he Nzaram oi th 
into conmittees (naravāriyan ii" ld in the town was divided 
of th nagaram wahe nagara kimi ). 

(Accountants ), and the 
nagaa -madhyastha . " According 1 anscription a Town Council 
is sax to have consited of sixteenmemes. It exercised conside 
rabinfluence over he administration . 

Mis is borne out, for 
inst 2 , by the fact that the Căukya king mailapa II confirm 
ed soll contribution on betel laves formerly lwed by Kan 

a ( of the Rāatrakūta dynasy ) at the regiest of the fifty 
mahoras and the five laundred merchants.237 


Ainong -2. Oncers 


nar: 


SECTION V 

DECCAN TOWNSHIPS 
its organisation and working the township in the Deccan 
diffet from the one in the Tamil country . It die net enjoy so 
much. autonomy to enable it to initiate schemes and administer 
local a atters as was enjoyed by its counterpart in tre south . 
Thoug one gets references to makājanas and nakarus in the 
Deccal discharging functions similar to those of the asemblies in 
South India , their power of initiative was restricted by the exis 
tence of a few officers in the locality who exercised contro . over 
their working. The first among them was the Gavunda (Head 
man ), though the designation appears to have been takın as an 


233. E.C. , II , 336 . 
234. S.I.L., VIII , 68 ; I.P.S. , 271. 
235. Ibid ., V , No. 597 . 
236. Ibid ., V, No. 592 ; 1.P.S., 1 8 ; S.I.I., VII, No. 1031. 
237. S.I.I. , IX, pt . i, No. 76 . 
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honorific or caste title in later times . The second was the 
senabova (Accountant). The third was the grāmakūtaka to whom 
communications from the government were addressed . But the 
village consisted of a community of people who are referred to as 
mahajanas under the leadership of a high dignitary who appears 
to have been known as the Űrödeya . The Mahājanas had pro 
prietory interest in the villages, being themselves landholders in it . 
They are mentioned usually with a numerical suffix (aśeşamaha 
jananga! 3000 or 4000) , indicating probably the number of 
households in the village. The townships in the Deccan discharged 
many of the functions performed by the South Indian Sabhas , 
like the acquisition and disposal of property, supervision and 
administration of endowments and charities etc. 


As in South India , there were in the Deccan also a number 
of mercantile associations which gave them the character of 
mercantile townships. In fact towns appear to have been created 
out of villages by the rulers and granted to leaders of the 
mercantile communities . It is in that way that the village 
of Kolaturu in the Pulinādu was converted into a mercantile 
town ( nagara ) named Pallavādityapura and granted to a 
Baligāra merchant along with the title of Mummadigavare 
Pallavāditya Nolambaseţti and the royal insignia.988 Probably 
the mercantile associations consisted of a large number of 
members . An inscription engraved in the characters of the above 
one refers to the 48,000 obviously of the mercantile community. 239 
Reference has been made earlier to the Ayyavole organisation 
that existed in the Deccan . Likewise there were guilds of oilmen , 
stone cutters, artisans etc. The leader of the guilds was the 
Pattanasvāmi. 

240 In such towns appear to have lived a large 
number of mercantile communities . In a particular village which 


238. 242 of 1913 . 
239.243 of 1913 . 

240. An inscription in the Nellore district mentions a Pattana 
Kilār. Probably he was the same as the Pattanasvāmi. ( Nel. Ins ., II , 
Kandukur, 57 ) , 
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was the Brahmapuri of the Western Cāļukya king Tribhuvana 
malladeva are said to have lived the four hundred svāmis of the 
place, the Vira Bananjus of (? ) the thirty countries , eighteen 
pattanas (sea ports ), ghatikasthanas, settis, šeitiguttas, gavundas , 
gāvundasvamis, biruda vanigas, bārikas, the svāmis of Ayyavoļe 
etc. ? 


261 


241. 82 B. K. of 1928-29. 
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the daily routine of a king, 70 , 
Amaramāgani, estate given to an 71 ; on the duties of a king, 
amaranāyaka , 310 . 

22-3 ; on fortresses provided 
Amaranāyakas 

with guns, 263 and n ; on the 
N @ ya & 4 s , 

need for close watch over the 
chieftains who held lands under 

Council by the king ; 126 ; on the 
the military tenure amaram , 

obligations of the king in judi 
261-2 ; senior and junior ranks 

cial administration , 207 ; on the 
of, 132. 

officer for religious affairs, 147 ; 
Amātya , the ministry , one of the on the qualifications of a Minis 

seven constituent elements of the ter , 124 , 125 ; on king s recog 
State ; 18 . 

nition of public service and 

grant of rewards , 73-74 ; 
Amatya , the Revenue Minis 

reluctance of the Government 
ter , in Council , 121 , the Hira 

to allow migration by subjects, 
gadahalli plates of Sivaskanda 

I9I ; on treatment of women 
varman on , 106 ; Vijayanagar 

in the enemy s harem , 282 . 
inscription , on 108 . 
Ambassador, the , character and Āņaimangalam , Rājarāja I s grant 

of , to the Buddhist vihāra at 
importance of , 296-8 . 

Nāgappattinam , 300 . 
Amma II , the Eastern Calukya, Anaimēlagaram , the Sabhā of, 
succession war between Bādapa 

right of the temple at Müvalūr 
and , 96 . 

over certain lands confirmed by , 
Ammangā dēvi, daughter 

366 . 
Rajendra Coļa , 34 . 

Anantadeva , the Silähära , Council 
Amoghavarşa I , the Rāstrakūța, 

under , 108 . 
son of Govinda III , 39 ; abdi- Anantapāla ( vya ), a W. Caļukyan 
cation of , 54 ; courtesans used 

Dandanāyaka , 118 ; Danda 
as spies by , 331 ; Bankeya s 

nāyaka Govindarasa under, 118 . 
representative Ganapati at the 
court of 327 ; figure of Amo- Anantavarman Coda Ganga , the 
ghavarsa 

at 

Kalinga , Engarayan the minis 
Bādani, 54 ; Mänyaketa as the 

ter of , 107 
capital from the days of 81 ; Anantīśvarasvāmi temple , the, 
Nilgund inscription of, 63 : 

at Udaiyārgudi, an inscription 
regency during minority of, 

on the settlement of a dispute 
47-8 ; Sañjan plates of 391 , 48 , 

regarding the saivācāram zin , 
54, 59 . 

217-8 . 
Amoghavarşa III , the Râştrakūta, Anandas, principality of the, 4 . 

coronation of , 41 and n ; 
Govinda IV overthrown by , 97. Anbil Plates , of Sundara Cola , 106. 


of 


in 


a 


cavern 
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Andhras, the, 4. 

Arikesari Parakrama Pandya of 

Tenkasi, 44 . 
Aniruddha, a mânya Saciva or 

noble minister , the Anbil Aristocracy, in mediaeval Europe 
Plates of Sundara Cola on , 106 ; 

and India , 18 . 
grant of land by Sundara Cola Ariyanatha Mudaliyar, the Pra 
Rajakesarivarman to , 183-4. 

dhāni at Madurai, a case tried 
Anjanëri , an inscription at , on 

by, along with Virappa Nayaka, 
rates of fines for offences, 239 . 

210, 223 . 
Añjuvannam , a local administra- Army, the, 250-72 ; Brahmans in, 

256 ; Brahman Commanders- in 
tive organisation, 10 , 383 . 

chief in , 288 ; Cantonments in 
Annalvasal, pădikāval right sold charge of military bodies , 247 ; 
by the residents of , 242. 

cavalry in , 253-5 ; war chariots 

in, 250 ; corps, 250-65 ; des 
Anquetil du Perron , on Rama 

cription of a moving unit in the 
rāja , 52 . 

Kūram plates, 267 ; destructive 
Antoine Vico , on annual tribute 

work of, when invading the 
paid by the Nayaks of Madura, enemy s country , 268-69 ; 
Tanjore and Ginji to Vijaya 

different communities in , 256 .; 
nagar, 167 . 

diversity of laws regarding 

equipment of soldiers in , 257 ; 
Anugujivita, a class of body division of, into standing army 
guards, 65 . 

and feudal levies, 255 ; six 
Aparika , a class of body -guards, 

divisions ( kinds) of, 263-5 ; 
65. 

elephants in, 250-3; encourage 

ment to , during fight, 272 ; 
Appadorai, A , on a class of tra feudal levies in, 261 , 293 ; 
ders called the 

the Abrajaman , fighting arrangements of , in the 
387 % . 

battlefield , 269-70, 270 ; 
Appanna Dandanāyaka, a Hoy 

infantry in , 255-62 ; insignia of a 
sala general, a religious dispute 

general in , 288 and n ; kinds of , 
settled by a special tribunal 

according to inscriptions, 255 ; 
presided over by , 220. 

the Kural on the importance of, 

250 ; lands granted for the 
Arabia, import of horses from, supply of necessaries to , 291 ; 
388. 

leaders of , usually in the fore 
Āraga !ūr, settlement of a dispute 

front of the battle , 271 ; led by 
over right of worship in the 

the king or by a trusted general, 
temple of Tirukkāmisvaram 

266 , 271-2 ; march of , and parti 
Udaiya Nayanar at, 218-9 . 

cipation in battle by , 265-72 ; 

military obligations of fuudal 
Araiyan ) , a title awarded by vassals in , 262 ; minor officers 
king for service, 73 ; place of , in 

of , 280 : payment of soldiers in , 
administration , 9 . 

289-291, 291 N ; practice of set 
Arasiyal, ( kingship ), 12 . 

ting fire to the temporary camps 

of , Barbosa and Dames on , 268 
Arasu , the place of , in adminis -9 ; reasons for the weakness and 
tration , 9 . 

inefficiency of 293 ; recruitment 

to , in early times, 257 ; reform in , 
Arbitration , see under Justice . by Deva Raya II , 292 , reforms 
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hills, 4 . 


302 and n . 


in , nature of, 292-3 ; review of, Ayakkanakkar, 180 . 
on occasions like the Maha 
navumi, 291 and n ; standing, Āykudi 

, in the Podiyil hills, the 
divided into regiments, 257 , 

Āys of, 4 . 
269 ; taxes for the maintenance Āys, the, of Aykuļi in the Podiyil 
of, 173 ; titles often given to 
regiments of, 258 ; of Vijaya 
nagar, seldom led by kings, Ayyampettai, two records from , 

on election to the Sabhā of 
272 ; vyūhas in , 269-70 and 

Rajēndracola caturvēdimanga 
270 n . 

lam , 355-6 . 
Artillery, in the army, 262-5 . 
Aruvānaļu, the, conquest and Ayyavole, ( also nānādesiya tiśai. 
settlement of , by Karikala Cola , 

yāyirattu aiññürruvar), the, an 
important merchant guild, 21 , 

388 , 389-93, 395 , 396; special 
Asia Minor, contacts of South congregations of, 392 ; in foreign 
India with , 294. 

countries , 390 ; headquarters at 
Asoka , 4 ; an edict of , on relation 

Aihole in Bijapur Dt . 390 ; sub 

divisions among , 390. 
between king and subjects, 20 . 
Assembly , the , Royal, 128-9 ; 

B 
Krşnadēva Rāya and the Manu 
caritamu on , 129 ; nature and Bacon , on war , 248 . 
composition of , 128-9 . 

Badāmi , see Vätāpi . 
Assembly,of the village, see under Badapa, Amma II the Eastern 
Sabhā. 

Calukya troubled by , 96 ; Dana 
Athens, lot system in , 350 . 

rnava expelled by , 96 . 
Atthavana , the, Revenue Depart- Bahmanis, the , gunpowder first 

ment , 145 ; Department of tax used in the battle between 
ation in Vijayanagar, 181 . 

Bukka I and , 262-3 ; kingdom 

of 28 ; Sultan Ahmad of , 
Avanita Kongani Maharajadhiraja , 
Ganga king, son Durvinīta set 

invasion and devastation of 
aside and another son chosen 

Vijayanagar territory by, 281 ; 
yuvarāja by , 92 . 

wars between Vijayanagar and , 

249 . 
Avamukta , Nilarāja of , 4 . 

Bahūr, 385 . 
Avasarams , the, in Vijayanagar , 

special imperial agents, 331 ; Bakhair of Rāma Rāja , the , on 
probably similar to Karnamsthe the Hindu army in the battle 
imperial censors , 144 . 

field at Raksasa Tangadi, 264 . 
Āvür Udaiyār, a Cola Danda- Ballała II , the Hoysaļa, Kanna 
nāyaka , 119 . 

nūr a capital of , 82 . 
Āyagār system , the, under Vijaya- Bāņa , author of the Kadambari, 

nagar, IO, 243-4 ; decline of 94 . 
village assemblies due to the 
evolution of, 372 ; rise of, with Bāņas, chieftaincy of the, 4 . 
the decline of rural organisa- Banajigas, the, influential 

group in the ayyavole, 390 and n . 
53 


an 


tions, 243 
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Banavāse ( Banaväsi), 118 : Bhagavati, Goddess, worshipped 

Bankeya of, 327 ; Jayasimha by members of the ayyavole, 
the Governor of, 92-3 ; the 390 . 
Kadambas of , 105 , 

Bhandāgārika, apparently a reve 
Bankeya, Governor of Banaväse, nue officer, 121 . 

agent of, in the Rastrakūta Bhandarkar ( D. R.) , on religious 
court , 327 

sacrifices by women , 251, 
Banyan , term probably derived 

Bhandup plates of the Silahāra 
from Banajiga, 390 and n . 

Cittarājadēva, 115 . 
Barahakanyāpura, the Aļupa Bharavi, author of the Kirātär 
Capital, 37 . 

juniya, 105 . 
Barbosa ( Duarte ), on duelling as 
a pastime of kings, 67 ; on the Bhima ( II ) Vişnuvardhana, the 

Eastern Calukya, a copper 
hall where Krsnadēva Raya s 
Council met , 128 and n ; on jus 

plate of, on the coronation of 
tice in Vijayanagar, 240 ; on the 

Vijayāditya as Yuvarāja, 94 . 
monthly pay of soldiers in Bhoga Bhattayya , a Western 
Vijayanagar, 290 ; on the 

Calukyan Prime Minister, 114 . 
Māyakas and provincial gover 
nors in the Vijayanagar Empire Bhõjakas, a tribe, 4 . 
323 ; on the practice of setting Bhukti, an administrative 
fire to temporary camps of division , 308. 
the army, 268 ; on the price of 
horses, 254 ; 

on punishment Bhülökamalla , the Western 
meted out to the nāyakas guilty 

Cālukya, several portfolios held 
of crime, 322-3 ; on the reasons 

by Brahmadevayya the Prime 
for the weakness and inefficiency 

Minister of, 114 
of the army, 293 ; on recruit- Bhūtuga II , the W. Ganga, 251 . 
ment to the standing army, 256 , 
257 ; on the washermen of Mala- Bidar, the Sultan of , 197 . 
bar , 381-2 ; on the Vijayanagar Bijapur, Ambassador sent by the 
army being led by captains, not Adil Shah of, to Krsnadēva 
by kings, 272 ; on the Vijaya Rāya , 297-8 ; an envoy from , 
nagar king starting for war , 266 . 

sent to Vijayanagar, 296 ; 
Barrados, on the choice of Sri 

Krsnadēva Raya s war against 

the Adil Shāh of, 127 : system 
Ranga II as successor by Ven 
kata II of Vijayanagar, 93 ; on 

of land assessment in , 158 . 
the Naique (Nayak ) of Madura , Birar, Sultan of, 297 . 
60 - I. 

Birdwood , Sir Charles, on profess 
Bellary District Gazetteer, on re ions followed irrespective of 

muneration to Kavalgārs, 243 . caste , 381 n . 
Bēlūr, Hoysala capital, 82 . 

Bisnagar, same as Vijayanagar. 
Bentu, a class of bodyguards, 65. Brahmadēvayya, Prime Minister 
Bernhardi, on war as a biological of the Western Caľukya Bhulo 
necessity , 248 . 

kamalla , 114 . 
Beta , Kakatiya, Vaija the minister Brahmadeya kilavar, a village 
of , III - 2 . 

officer, 369 and n . 
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of , 205 


the, 4 


Brahmādhirājar, title given to Bukka II , son of Harihara II and 
Brahmans for distinction in war 

the Yuvarāja , 97 . 
under the Colas, 256 , 288 . 

Bureaucracy, in ancient India , 
Brahmans, as Commanders- in 131 ; different grades of officers 
Chief, 256 , 288 ; as merchants, 

in the, 132-34 . 
387 ; participation in wars by, Burhan -i -Masir, the, on the reve 
256 ; predominance of , in 

nue of Sadasiva Raya , 167 . 
Brahmadeya villages and man 
agement of village affairs by, Burma, the ayyavole in , 390 ; and 
340 ; other professions followed Vijayanagar, 278 . 

by , irrespective of caste, 381 . Burnell ( Dr. ), on rates of land tax , 
Brhadīśvara temple, at Tanjore, 

161 . 
157 

C 
BỊhaspati, Madhava s division of 
courts based on the authority Caesar Frederick , on the right of 

provincial governors to issue 

coins independently, 318 and n ; 
Brhaspati Sütra , on the age for 
coronation, 40 n . 

on Sadasiva Raya , 50 , 52 ; on 

Vijayanagar, 84 . 
Bịhatphālayanas, principality of 

Caldwell, Bishop , on the Pālaiya 
Briggs, guns procured from the gārs of Madurai, 329 : on rates 
West by the Muslims according 

of land tax , I61 . 
to , 263 

Calicut, 297 ; ships built at , 279, 
British Empire, empire in ancient 

280 . 
India compared with the, 8 . Cālukyas, the , Council under 106 
Britons, the, kidangas or war 

and n ; the Foreign Minister 
trenches similar to the earth 

called the Mahāsandhivigrahika 
works of, 275 

under, 115 ; military and civil 

functions exercised by Danda 
Buchanan , on collection of taxes nāyakas under, 118 ; royal 
by farming, 179 . 

charters drafted by the Sandhi 
Buddhist sangha , organisation of, 

vigrahika or Foreign Minister 
6 ; vihāras , 28 . 

under, 143 ; the royal insignia 

of , 86-7 
Bühler , on religions sacrifices, 25 

Cāļukyas, ( the Eastern ), of Vēngi, 
Bukka I , ( Bukkarāja ) of the San 

317 ; the boar (Varāha ) the 

emblem of , 86 ; civil wars 
gama dynasty of Vijayanagar, 
33 and n ; appointed Yuvarāja 

following the choice of Yuva 

vājas in the history of , 96 : 
by his brother Harihara I, 93 ; 

Ministers called Praunanis 
embassy of , to the Chinese 

under, T12 
Emperor, 279, 300 and n ; 
Ferishta on the ill -treatment of Cāļukyas , ( the Western ), of 
the Bahmani ambassador in Kalyāṇī, 249 ; battle of Koppam 
the court of , 297 , gunpower first 

between Rajadhiraja and , 271 , 
used by , 262-3; Kampaņa 272 ; the boar (Varāha) the 
Udaiyar the son of, 317 ; settle emblem of , 86 ; the crest and 
ment by , of a dispute between symbol of , same as those of the 
the Jainas and Vaişnavas, 201-2 . Caļukyas of Vātāpi, 87 ; feudal 
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titles in the inscriptions of, Ceylon , Abdur Razzak on Lak 
319-20 . 

kanna Daņņāyaka s expedition 

to , 278 ; alliance of Nrpatunga 
Calukyas, ( the Western ), of 

with Sri Mara in his expedition 
Vātapi, 87, 249, 319 ; the boar 

against, 277 ; the Ayyavole in , 
( Varāha) the emblem of , 86 ; 

390 ; Cola expeditions against 
embassy sent to China by , 298 ; 

277-8 ; contacts of South India 
interregnum after Pulakësin II s 
death in the kingdom of, 99 ; 

with , 294 ; naval expeditions of 

Narasimhavarman I against, 
the navy under, 277 ; the 

277 ; navy used by the Pand 
palidhvaja the banner of, 86 ; 

yas in their wars against, 277 ; 
the vişaya and later the 1āstra 

rule by king with sub -kings in , 
the largest administrative units 
under, 307-8. 

36 ; subjection of , to Vijaya 

nagar, 278 ; Vēlaikkārars in the 
Cama Nrpala , the Commander - in history of, 258 ; Vijayanagar 

Chief ( Sarva - sainyādhikāri) of expeditions against, 278 ; Vina 
Dēva Raya II , 117 , 119 . 

yāditya s conquest of , 278 ; 
Candragiri, 44, 45 , 332 ; Śrigiri 

Virūpākşa s conquest of 278 . 
nātha of , 181 . 

Chau - Ju -Kua, the Chinese writer, 
Candrakavi, author of the 

on the use of elephants in wars 

in the coromandel coast, 251 ; 
Kannada campu , Virūpākşas 
thāna , IIO . 

on the system of justice under 

the Colas, 236-7 ; on women 
Cangadeva, a Raştrakūta Premier, 

servants in the Cola court, 61 . 
105 . 

Cidambaram , ( Perumbarrappuli 
Castenheda, on duelling in royal 
courts, 67-8 . 

yūr ), contribution in aid of 

the temple at Tirukannapuram 
Caste system , the, socio - religious ordered by the authorities of 

organisation in India , 6-7 ; in the temple at , 379 ; effects of 
fluence of , on the political life mortgage of temple lands at, 
of the Hindus, 7 ; influence of , 374 ; the müláparişat at , 376 ; 
over professions, 381-2 . 

the Sri-māheśvarar the manag 

ing committee of the temple at , 
Cavalry , an important division 

377 . 
of the army, 253-5 . 

China, Bukka I s embassy to 
Cävadi, probably an administra 
tive division , 311 . 

Taitsu , the Ming Emperor of , 

279 , 300 and n; commercial 
Cellur plates, of Vira Coda, 106-7. 

intercourse between India and, 
Cennamaraju , on the insignia of a 

278 ; contacts of South India 
military commander, 288 andn . with , 294 ; an embassy from 
Cēralatan , of the Sangam age , 

the Caļukyas of Vatapi to , 298 ; 

embassy by Kulottunga I to, 
248. 

278 : embassy sent by Rajaraja 
Cēranadu , the 302 , 312 ; nādus 

I to , 298 ;embassy by Rajēn 
or administrative units in , 303. 

dra Gangaikonda Cola to , 298-9; 

embassies between South India 
Cêras, the, 302, 312 ; Karūr and 
Muziris capitals of, 76, 77 ; 

and, 298-300 ; missions between 

Ma bar and , 299 ; missions sent 
kingdom of, 4 ; šilai ( bow ) the by the Pallavasto , 298 ; 
crest and banner of , 88. 

relations of the Colas with , 
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298-9 ; relations of the Pandyas Kua on the system of justice 
with , 299 ; relations between under, 236-7 ; Chau - Ju -Kua on 
Vijayanagar and, 278-9 . 

women servants in the court of , 

61 ; the crest and banner of, 
Chitaldrug, district, an inscription 88 ; criminal law under , 240n ; 
in the , on the sthalas or admini 

grades of officers under, 132-4 ; 
strative units, 308 . 

hereditary feudal chiefs under, 
Cikka Kampaņa Vodeyar, as 315 ; imperialism under , 9 ; in 

Yuvarāja during the lifetime of vasion of Kalinga by, 267-8 , 
his father Vira Bukkanna 

268-9 ; kaļamai under, 175 ; 
Vodeyār, 90-1 . 

land assessment under, 151-3 , 

155-6 ; land surveys under, 156 
Cikka Raya, same as Śri Ranga 

-7 ; local organisations under 
II . 

334 ; Manu s laws on land tax 
Cinnājidēvi, queen of Krşnadēva 

followed by , 162 ; mandalams 
Rāya, 42 . 

or provinces under, ruled by 

members of the royal family or 
Cinnapillaiyāņdān , a junior ser by subjugated rulers, 314-5 ; 

vant under the king s adappam , measuring rods of land under, 
61 . 

156-7 ; the ministry uuder , 106 ; 
Citramēli, an agricultural corpo 

navy of, 276 , 277-8 ; nomination 
ration of Vellalas, 386 ; control of heir apparent during king s 
of the Five Hundred " over , 392 

lifetime among , 90 ; 

official 
royal patronage of, 386 ; differ nobility called adikārigal under 
ent names for the members of 107 ; oppressive taxation under, 
and villages under , 386 . 

187-9 ; political 

compacts 

among chiefs under, 244-5 : 
Cittarajadēva , the Silahāra , the 

provincial organisation under, 
Bhandup plates on the Foreign 

314-6 ; the Puravu -vari -tinaik 
Ministers of , 115 . 

kalam ,an important Department 
Cokkanatha temple , at Madurai , 

of administration under , 139-42, 
81 . 

181 ; relations of, with China, 

298-9 ; resistance of village 
Coļa Empire, the, 3 ; division of, 

institutions to disintegration 
into mandalas or provinces, under the later , 371 ; royal 
303-4 , 314-5 ; the Udan küttam 

regiments under, 195 ; system 
in , 129-31 . 

of judicial procedure under, 

illustrated in the Periyapura 
Colamandalam , the, nine vala 

nam , 215-7 ; 

tirumeykāppär 
nādus in , 304-5 . 

( bodyguards) of , 63; Tiruvāyk 
Coļa nadu , the, 302, 312 . 

kēlvi, an officer under, 122-3 ; 

titles borne by high officers 
Coļas, the, 4 , 26 , 249 , 341; anta 

under , 136-7 ; units of land 
rāya taxes collected in cash 

under , 156-7; Vaņņār pārai a 
under, 175 ; autonomy of the 

tax washermen under , 
sabhās even under the later, 169; Vēļaikkārars, regular sol 
356 ; Āvür Udaiyar a Danda 

diers under , 258 . 
nāyaka under , 119 ; Brahma 
dhirājar title given to Brah- Collins, Richard , on the Mania 
mans for distinction in war grāmam , 388 . 
under , 256 , 288 ; capitals of, Commander - in - Chief, the, ( Dan 
76 , 77 , 78 , 79, 80 ; Chau Ju qanāyaka ), functions of, 117-9 ; 
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Hindu political thinkers on , member of , 112-14 ; proceedings 
II6 ; nature of the office of , of , kept secret 128 ; the Puro 
117-9 ; place of , in the Council , hita in , 122 ; relations of Krsna 
116-7 ; terms used to denote, dēva Raya with , 126-7 ; 
III , 112, 114 , 116 , 117 , 118 , 119 . rival interests in , 125-6 ; 

under the Satavahanas, 105 ; 
Commercial taxes, 170-2 . 

See 

strength and composition of , 
under Taxes. 

108 - II ; the Tantrapala an 
Commune Concilium , in Norman 

officer in , 

123 ; terms for 
England, 129 . 

Ministers of civil administration 

in , III -2 ; terms for Ministers 
Coorg, Palis in the region of, 4 . 

of the Military Department in , 
Coronation , ( pattabhi- seka, patla 112 ; working of, 126 ; the 

bandhotsava and makutābhiseka) Yuvarāja a member of , 109 , 
42 ; of kings, 38-47 ; abhișeka IIO , III . 
nāma the new name given to Courts of justice, 204-13 . 

See 
the king during, 46 ; ceremo 

under Justice. 
nial details of , 40-3 ; on special 
occasions, 46 . 

Couto , on Sadasiva Raya , 50 . 
Correa , on Sadasiva Raya, 50-1 ; Craft guild, a local organisation , 
on Prince Venkața , 91 . 

See under Guilds. 
Council ( Imperial, Ministerial ), 

Cranganore, the Cēra capital 

Karur identified with , 76 . 
the, 100-131 ; administration 
by, during the interregnum Cressey, guns used by Edward III 
after Kõvalan s execution and at the battle of , 263. 
the Pandyan king s death , 102 ; 

Criminal offences, See under 
Amatya or Revenue Minister in 
121 ; the Amuktamālyada on 

Justice. 
the necessity for a close watch Cūļamani Varma , of Sri Vijaya , 
by the king over, 126 ; in construction of the Buddhist 
ancient and mediaeval South vihara at Nagapattinam by , 300 . 
India , IOI , 102 , 107 ; 
classes of members in , III ; the Cūlāmani varma vihāra, the 
Commander - in - Chief in , 116-7 ; 

Buddhist vihāra , built by 
under the Deccan dynasties, 

Cūļāmaņi Varma of Sri Vijaya 
106 ; the extent to which the 

at Nagapattinam , 300. 
king was bound by the advice 
of, 126-7 ; Foreign Minister in 

D 
115 ; importance of, 104-5 ; Dakşiņāpatha, 5. 
under the Kadambas of Bana 
väse, 105; king s relatives in Dalanāyakas, commanders, 70 . 
III ; the Mahāsāmantadhipati Daļavāy, the, the Prime Minister 
and Mahānāyaka -cārya in , II6 ; known as, under the Nayaks of 
meeting places of , 128 ; an Madurai , II3 and n . 
officer in , similar to Chief Sec 
retary to Government, 122-3 ; 

Damana, of Erandapalla, 4 . 
under the Pallavas, 105 6 ; Dames , on Barbosa s account of 
presided over by king or Prime the punishment of the nāyakas 
Minister ( Sabhā -nāyaka ) 126 ; for crime, 323 ; on the hall 
the Prime Minister the chief where Krsnadēva Raya s Couucil 
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met, 128 ; on the monthly 20 Sabhās in Tondaimandalam 
pay of soldiers in Vijayanagar, 

from the days of, 341. 
290 ; on the practice of setting 
fire to temporary army camps 

Dāśaris, see Samayācāryas. 
268-9. 

Dayāmukhamangalam , grant of 
Dammalalu , a quarrel between the village of , by Nandivarman , 

the sēnabõvas of Abbhinahoļe 339 . 
and the Senabõvas of , 224-5 . 

Deccan , the, 95 ; bodyguards 
Danādhyaksa, the, a Minister for mentioned in the inscriptions 

religious endowments under of , 65 and n ; chieftains on the 
Sivaji, similar to the Muslim east coast of the , mentioned 
Sady, 122 . 

in the Allahabad Pillar inscrip 

tion of Samudragupta , 4 ; the 
Danāik , the, justice in Vijaya 

Council in , 106 ; feudatory 
nagar administered by , Abdur 
Razaak on , 208-9 , 209 n . 

system in , 319 ; grades of officers 

in, 132 ; kingdoms of, divided 
Danarnava , successor of Amma II into provinces ruled over by 

the Eastern Calukya, expelled governors, 316-8 ; knowledge of 
by Badapa, 96 . 

local organisations richer in the 

Tamil country than in , 335 ; a 
Danas, ( gifts ), during coronation , 

record from Managoli on the 
41 , 42 , 43 ; kinds of , made by 

law of succession in , 

202 ; 
kings, 26-8 . 

meaning of the numerical 
Dānasāgara , a work , description suffixes of the territorial divi 

of tulāpuruşadāna in , 26 n . sions in , 311-2 ; merchant guilds 
Danda , army, one of the seven 

in , 395-6 ; pādikaval system in , 
constituent elements of the 243 ; provincial administration 
state, 18 . 

in , 316-30 ; small principalities 

in , 4 ; Samudragupta s invasion 
Danda, or punishment, 199 ; the of, 4 ; townships in , 394-6 . 
Amuktamālyada on , 199 and n ; 

Democracy , 7 
Dandanāyaka, 9, 112 ; the term Departments of Administra un 

used in Cola and Pandya incrip number and 
tions to denote a military com 137-47. 
mander, 121n ; appointment Deša, terrory, one of the seven 
of, as provincial viceroy, 317 ; 

comtituent elements of the 
senior and junior ranks of, 132 . 

state, 18 . 
Dantidurga, the Rastralaça, Dēvāram , the , of Sundarar, on a 

succeeded by his uncle kursna I , Pallava feudatory who refused 
32 . 

to pay tribute, 314 ; recitation 

of, in temples , 380 . 
Dantiya raian , ( Pallava) Ayyapõrri 

a villageheadman as a member Devarăştra, Kubera of , 5 . 
of the alumganam of Tiruvip 
purambēdu under 359 n ; an Dēva Raya I , of Vijayanagar, son 
inscription of, on the right of of Harihara II , 97 ; an inscrip 
the Sabha to decide boundary tion of , on the six components 
disputes, 367 ; the Sabha of of the army, 264 ; Wilson on , 
Uttaramērür under, 344 , 347 ; 91 . 


Manu on , 199 . 


charruer of, 
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Dēva Raya II , ( Devaraya Maha chants) of , in atonement for 
rāya ), of Vijayanagar, Abdur 

murder, 239 . 
, 
Razaak on the elephants of, Dharma pratipālakaḥ , a title of 

Sāļuva Timma . , 210 , 
252 ; Abdur Razaāk on the 
harem of , 62 ; Abdur Razaak Dharmapuri, in Salem District, 
on the punishment of conspi same as ancient Tagadūr, 4 . 
rators who plotted the murder 

Dharmāsana, see under Justice. 
of , 237-8 ; Abdur Razzak on 
the respect shown to himself by, Dharmāsanabhattas, the, Brah 
297 ; Abdur Razaāk on the 

mans who were in the Dharma 
secretariat of , 132 m ; and sana courts and were learned in 
Abdur Razak, 301 ; Cama the laws, 206-7 . 
Nộpala , the Commander - in 
Chief of, 119 ; Ceylon expedition Dharmāsanādhikari, the, a Minis 

ter for law and religious endow 
of Lakkanna Dannayaka , the 
Prime Minister of, 278 ; consul 

ments in Vijayanagar, 122 . 
tation of Council by, 126 ; Dharmāsanam Dharmayya, an 
grants to Śrīpāda of the Sengeri officer of Vira Narasimha , 70 ; 
matha by, 75 ; Nāganna Daņņā the Rāyavācakamu on , 147 . 
yaka the Prime Minister (Mahā- Dharmaśāstras, ideas about law in, 
pradhāna ) and Cama Nrpāla 

197 ; element of human agency 
the Commander in - Chief of, 117 , 

in , 198 . 
119 ; Nuniz on the Ministers of, 
III; order of, to Srigirinātha of Dharma -vāriyam , a committee, in 
Candragiri , 181 ; the Talāri charge of charitable endow 
(perhaps Police Commissioner) ments , 365-6 . 
under, 247 ; tribute levied from 
Ceylon , pegu and Tenasserim Dhruva, ( Dhruva Nirūpama), 
by , 278 . 

Raştrakūta king , 96 ; abdica 

tion of , 54 and n ; Govinda 
Devasoma, the remarks of , in the nominated Yuvarāja by, 92 ; 

Mattavilāsaprahasana about Govinda II overthrown by , 97; 
courts of justice, 212-3. 

sons of , made Provincial Vice 
Dha .. riaya, of Kusthalapura , 5 . 

roys, 316 ; Diamond industry, 
Dharma, 191 20 ; dynamic aspect 

tax paid by the, 172-3 . 
of king s duty in the protection Diksitar, title assumed by the 
of , 29-30 ; justice dei 

25 , 23 ; last Pandyan king of Tenkāśi, 26 . 
king as the secular arm of, 
nature and aspects of, 197 : Dilavar, the Tanādar, tortued to 
observance of, by the king, 17 ; 

death for having killed children , 
protection of, by king, 22 , 53 . 

230 . 

Dindima, famny of Mullāndrum , 
Dharmādhikāri, the , a Minister for 

the composition of inscriptions 
religious endownments under the 

in Vijayanagar a monopoly of 
Marathas of Tanjore, 122 . 
Dharmamahāmātras, the, under Drama, patronage of, 69 . 
Asoka , 122 . 

Durga, fort, one of the seven 
Dharmapattana, a gift of money constituent elements of the 

by the Nakharadavāru (mer state, 18 ; a military adminis 


the, 144 . 


IOI . 


with , 294 
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trative division , in charge of English , the , embassy sent by 

Durga dandanāyakas, 310 . Venkata II to , at Masulipatam , 
Durvinita , Western Ganga, 32 ; 

301 . 
conspiracy against the claims of, Enpērāyam , interpretations of the 
and final accession to throne by , term , 102-3 , and 103 n ; the 
92 . 

Karanattialavan , an officer in 
Dvairājya, or dual kingship , the 

the , 180 ; "the Silappadikaram 
Arthaśāstra on, 34 . 

and the Manimekhalai on the, 
Dvārasamudra (Dväravatipura, 

Halibid ) Hoysala capital ,taken Epics, expounded in temples, 
by Malik Kafur, 82 ; destruction 

380 . 
of, by the Muslims, 82 . Erandapalla, Damana of, 4 . 

Eri vāriyam , the, committee in 
E 

charge of tanks and irrigation , 
Edirilip -Peru m ,a !, same as 

345, 347 n , 349 and n , 352 , 353 ; 

work of, 363 
Rajadhiraja II . 
Edward III , guns used by, at the Erivāriya perumakkal members of 
battle of Cressey , 263 . 

the Eri Vāriyam 345 and n , 347 

N. 
Egypt, contacts of South India 

Erivīrapattanas, formation of mer 

cantile towns called, 391-2 . 
Ekašilapura, same as Warangal, 

Eriviras, the , Erivira pattaņa prob 
Elādi, the, one of the works in 

ably named after, 391-2 . 
kilkkanakku, on arunālvar Erumaiyūr, chiefs of , 4 . 

( twenty - four officers ), 103 . Espionage, elaborate system of, 
Elephants, in the army , 250-3 ; 

in ancient and mediæval times, 
breeding and training of, in 

295-6 . 
South India , 253 ; epigraphic Europe, craft guilds in India and 
and literary evidence on the use 381 ; criminal law severe in , 
of, in battles, 250-2 ; fight by , 240 ; feudal system in South 
in battles, 252 ; import of , India and , 327-30 . 
mainly from Ceylon and Pegu, Exchequer, the, Kural on the 
252-3 ; Nikitin , Nuniz , Paes 
and Varthema on , 252 . 

importance of , 148 . 

Expenditure, of Government, 194 
Ellis, on rates of land tax , 160- I . 

6 . 
Elphinstone , Mountstuart, 

F 
administration of justice in 
India, 204 ; on Indian village 

Far East, the, commercial and 

cultural contacts of South 
life and organisation , 333 . 

India with , 277 
Enädi, a title awarded for civil or Ferishta , on ill - treatment of the 
military service , 73 . 

Bahmani Ambassador at the 

court of Bukka I , 297 . 
Engarāyan , a Minister of the 

Kalinga king Anantavarman Feudalism , in mediæval Europe, 
Coda Ganga , 107 . 

327-8 . 
54 


82 n . 


on 
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Feudatories, 313 , 315 , 318-30 ; tive at the court of Amogha 

ambassadors from the imperial varsa I , 327 . 
court maintained in the states 
of, 331 ; constitutional and ad- Ganapatidēva, Kakatiya, king, 

commercial charter in the port 
ministrative status of , 318-20 ; 

of Motupalli issued by, 31 and 
control of central government 

n ; piracy on the sea put down 
over, 330-2 ; department dealing 

by, 278 . 
with , 331 ; method of the receipt 
of, by kings, 59 ; nāyankara Ganap -perumakkal , the , probably 
system evolved from the system the same as the amrta - ganattār, 
of , 320 ; powers and privileges 376 . 
of , 318-9 . 

Gangādasa , a prince of the Para 
Fleet, on the functions of Danda cala State , patronage of drama 

nāyaka under the Guptas, 118 . by , 69 . 
Floris, received kindly by Venkata Gangādāsapratā pa vilāsa, a Sans . 
II , 298 . 

krit drama, 69. 
Foreign Minister, the, in the Coun- Gangaikondacõļapuram , ( Gangā 

cil , 115 ; the Mitākṣara of Yaj puri) Cõla capital , 77 ; built 
ñavalkya on , 115 . 

by Rajēndra Gangaikonda Cola 
Foreign policy , 293-301. 

to commemorate his northern 

expedition, 78 ; description of , 
Forests , as frontiers , 273 . 

78 n and 79 n . 
Forts , contributions for the main. Gāngaiyarāyan, dispute between 

tenance of , 173 ; kinds of , 273 the caste-people and the Parai 
4 ; literature and inscriptions 

Tiruttiyür Muſtam 
on , 274-6 ; mechanical contri settled by, under Vira Pandya , 
vances and devices in , 

274-5 ; 214 . 
part played by, in war , 273-6 ; Gangapuri, see Gangaikondacolas 
sufferings due to protracted 

puram . 
siege of , 275-6 , 275 n ; troops 
stationed in , 274 . 

Gangas, the, ( Eastern ), early ins 

criptions of, on community 
с 

feeling in villages, 335 . 
Gajapati, king of Orissa , capture Gangas, the, (Western ), 32 , 48, 

and restoration of the wife of , Avinita Konganivarma of, 39 ; 
by Krşnadēva Raya, 282 . 

elephant crest of , 85 ; mea 
Gana bhogam , a tenure by which 

suring rods under, 151 ; prin 
lands were held in common ; 

cipality of , 4 ; title Dharma 
types of , in Brahmadeya villages 

mahārājadhiraja taken by , 24 . 
360 - I and 360 n . 

Gautamīputra Satakaraņi , (Gota 
Ganam , the, or āļumganam , mi 

miputra Satakarni), 38 ; defeat 
yalum -ganam or Tir - āluvārgal, 

of Nahapāņa by , 84 . 
the executive body of the ur, Gavunda, or Headman , 394-5 . 

359 . 
Ganams, in charge ofsingle shrines Geography, and History, 1 ; large 
in temples, 377 

empire and centralised adminis 

tration made difficult in ancient 
Ganapati, Bankeya s representa India by , 8 . 


yars in 
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with , 294 . 


Giñgi, 167. See Jiñji. 

Grāmakeya, the, ( mutada ), a vil 
Goa , embassies between Vijaya 

lage official and leader, 335-6 . 
nagar and the Portuguese at , Grāmakūtaka, the, a local officer , 
301 ; ships built at , 280 ; Vija 

395 . 
yanagar navy sent against the 
Portuguese at, 278 . 

Greece, compared with South 

India regarding cultural unity , 
Golkonda , a chronicler of , on 

2 ; contacts of South India 
Sadasiva Raya , 50 , 51 ; the Sul 

tan of , 297 . 
Gopa, son -in -law of Saļuva Tim- Guilds, and professional associa 
ma and Governor of Konda 

tions , economic organisations, 
vīti, gifts by Timma to , 74 . 

380-94 , 395-6 ; administration 

of townships by , 380 , 386 , 393, 
Gotami Bālaśiri, mother of Gau 

394 , 395 ; factors for the growth 
tamiputra Satakarni, 38 . 

of, 382, 386-7 ; gifts and con 
Governors, Provincial, the, 313 , 

tributions by , 385 ; mediaeval, 

of two kinds, 381 ; privileges 
314-15 , 316-18 ; Caesar Frederick 
on the right of , to issue coins 

received by, from kings, 384-5 ; 
independently, 318 and n ; 

rules of discipline among mem 
difference between the nāyakas 

bers of, 383-4, 384 n , 385-6 . 
and , 323 ; justice and, 205 : 

Craft: 381-6 ; influence of caste 
Nuniz on the “ Secretary ” or 

and heredity on , 381 ; in India 
agent maintained at the capital 

and Europe, 381 . 
by , 318 , 327 . 

Merchant: 386-94, 395-6 ; close 

association of, with the adminis 
Govinda II , ( Rāstrakūta ), the tration of the city or nagara , 

Alas plates of, 90 ; overthrown 394 ; in the Deccan, 395-6 ; the 
by Dhruva Nirūpama, 97 ; as Kottayam plates of Virarāghava 
Yuvarāja during lifetime of his 

on the monopoly of trade of, 
father Krsna I , 90 . 

387 ; local functions of , 392-3 ; 
Govinda III , (Rāştrakūta) son of 

members of, at times known 
Dhruva, 39 and n, 47; abdi as nagarattār, 394 ; officers of, 
cation by Dhruva in favour of, 393 ; part played by , in com 
54 and n ; civil war following 

mercial life and local adminis 
the choice of , as Yuvarāja , 96 ; 

tration , 386 ; President of, 393 ; 
the Radhānpur plates of , 94 ; 

similar to Sabhā , 386 ; terms 
as Yuvarajā , 92 . 

used for , in South India , 387 . 
Govinda IV , ( Raştraküța ), over- Gunabhara , a Pallava , the Periya 

throw of, by Amoghavarşa III , purānam on the Amaiccas of, 
97 

106 . 
Govinda Dikṣita, Minister of Gunda , father of Sāļuva 

Raghunat a Nāyaka of Tanjore, Narasimha, 54 . 
43. 

Gundart, on the Manigrāmam , 
Govindarasa, Dandanayaka 
under Anti tapala , 218 . 

388 . 
Grāmadrõha , 

Guptas, the, the Commander - in 
treason against 

Chief occasionally called Danda 
rural orga isations , 201-2. 

nayaka from the days of , 
Grāmadrõhin . , 357 , 371 . 

117-8; the Vinayasthitisthāpakas 


a 
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Gutti, 74 


of, similar to the Dharmamahā- Hindu society , the, diversity the 
matras of Asoka, 122 . 

principal feature of, 198 ; nature 

and organisation of based on 
Gurukulattaraiyan, grant of titles 

the Varnāśrama ideal, 24 . 
and privileges by Sundara Pan 
dya to, 73 . 

Hirahadagalli plates , of Sivas 

kandavarman , 25 , 106 , on units 

of land, 150 and n, 151 . 
H 

Hirany a varma Mahārāja , 
Halebid , the site of Dvärasamudra , (Hiranyavarman ), father of 
82 . 

Nandivarman Pallavamalla , 46 , 

99 . 
Hampi, the modern site of Vija 
yanagar, 39 , 83 . 

History , closely intermixed with 

Geography, 1. 
Harihara I , of Vijayanagar, bro 

Hiuen Tsang , on the Western 
ther Bukkaraja made Yuvarāja 
by , 93 ; succeeded by Bukka, 

Cāļukyan capital Vātapi, 81 . 
32-3 and n ; Vidyāranya on Hobali , an administrative unit 
rates of assessment under , 163 . made up of a group of villages,, 

309. 
Harihara II , (Harihara Rāya), 

of Vijayanagar, conversion of Homicide, 226-8 . See under Just 
payment in kind into payment 

ice . 
in cash by , with the help of Horses, Barbosa and Nuniz on the 
Madhavācārya , 175 ; epigraph price of, 254 ; dressing of , 255 ; 
of, on kingship , 17 ; Narahari 

import of, from Arabia and 
mantri appointed Governor of 

Pegu, 388 ; reasons for large 
Banavāse by, 317-8 ; succession scale imports of foreign , into 
war on the death of, 97 ; Viru South India , .253-4 . 

pakşa , the son of, 278 , 317 , 
Hastivarmaŋ , of Vēngi, 4 . 

Hoysalas, the, 118 ; capitals of , 

82-3 ; Council under, IIO ; 
Hathigumpha, inscription at, and ministers called Pradhānis 
the age for coronation , 40 n . under , 

112 ; royal charters 
Havart, on the torture of the Gol 

drafted by the Rāyasūtradhāri 
konda ministers Akkanna and 

or royal draughtsman under, 
Madanna , 238. 

143 ; the tiger ( śārdūla ) the 

crest and banner of, 87 ; in the 
Hayavadana Rao, on the high 
rate of taxation in Vijayanagar, 

Vijayanagar army, 256 . 
I61-2 . 

Hultzsch , on the meaning of 
Hemagarbha, a mahadāna, 26 

Sirudanam and Perundanam , 

133-4 . 
Heras, Rev. H. , on the Palaiya- Hunghati Nayaka, decision of a 
gārs of Madurai, 330 ; on the 

nad gaudike by , 222 . 
regency of Rāmarāja, 51-3 . 
Hindu Law , see under Law . 

I 
Hindus, the, 197 ; lack of eccle- Idangai, a sect . See under 
siastical systematisation 

Valangai. 
Ikşvākus, the, principality of, 4 . 


and n. 


among, 6 . 
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an 


Ilamjeliyan , the Pandya as State in , pluralistic, 7 ; vitality 
Viceroy at Korkai , 98. 

and usefulness of village com 

munities in , 333 . 
Ilamperunkay - Irukkai, ins 

cription at, on a gift of money Infantry, the , largest unit in the 
by Varaguņa -Mahārāja 

to a 

army, 255 ; indigenous tribes 
temple, 344 

recruited to , in ancient times, 

255 
Imayavaramban Neduñcēralatan , 
naval expedition of , against an 

Iraccūr . See Raicūr. 
island , 276 . 

Iraiyili, land exempted from pay 
Immadi Narasa Nayaka , ( Vira 

ment of taxes , 182 , 346 . 
Narasimha , [ Vira Narasimha Irundamalai nādu, assurance , 
rāya) son of Narasa Nayaka , ) given by the Araiyars of, not 
assassination of Immadi Nara to molest people, 244 . 
simha and usurpation of king- Irvine , on the Indian armies in 
ship by , 50 . 

the 18th century, 262 . 
Immadi Narasimha ( Tamarao of 
Nuniz ), coronation of, 40 ; 

J 
enthroned by Narasa Nayaka, 
49 ; imprisonment of , by Narasā Jaiminiya Nyāyamālā , 

the , 
Nayaka, 49 - 50 ; assassination Madhavācārya s comments on 
of , by Immaţi Narasa Nayaka, the text of, 361-2 . 
50 . 

Jainas , 6 ; Pallis of the , 28 ; 
Imperial Council. See under 

compromise by Bukka I bet 
Council . 

ween the Vaisnavas and , 201-2 ; 
Ināms, law governing enjoyment 

a palliccandam of the, 358 . 
of, 201 , 203 ; an inscription at Jai Singh , of Nahrwala , Mahmud 
Tiruppukkuli on the inalienable 

Ufi Rai on the Minister of, 113 . 
nature of , 203 . 

Jaitugi, the Yadava , Sankara a 
India , administration of justice 

Dandanayaka under , 119 . 
in , 213 ; aristocracy in , 18 ; 
character of laws in , 197 ; com Jagadekamalla , the Calukya , 
mercial intercourse between Kalidasa the War Minister of, 
China and , 278 ; craft guilds in 106 ; Kalidasa the Prime 
Europe and , 381 ; Empire in Minister and Commander- in 
ancient, compared with the Chief of , II6-7 . 
Roman and the British Empires, Jambavatīkalyanam , a Sanskrit 
8 ; Dr. Jolly on the legal litera 

drama by Krşnadēva Raya, 
ture of, 198-9 ; Sir Henry Maine 

enacted at the Caitra festival, 
on the growth of the sense of 

69 . 
individualright in , 370 ; nature 
of kingship in , 100 ; organised Jambukeśvaram , 241 . 
bureaucracy in ancient, 131 ; 

Jatavarman 

Sundara Pandya , 
people of, agricultural and 

(acc . A.D. 1251 ) , 35 . 
conservative, 5 ; reasons for 
large-scale death of foreign Jațavarman Sundara Pandya ( acc. 
horses in , 253 and n ; royal 1276 ) ( Sundar Pandi, Sonder 
courts and popular courts func Bandi Dewar ) , Marco Polo on , 
tioning side by sidein , 204 : the 37 ; Wassaf on , 36 , 
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Jatarvarman Sundara Pandya John Nieuhoff, on the village 

III , an inscription of , on the judges under the Nayaks of 
settlement of a dispute regard Madurai, 210 . 
ing Saivacāram , 217-8; a mur- Jordanus, on elephants, 251 , 252 . 
der in the reign of, 228-9 . 

Jolly, Dr. , on Indian legal litera 
Jatavarman Vīra Pandya, ( II ) (acc. ture , 198-9 . 

A.D. 1253 ), rule of two Jatila- Justice, 204-40 ; administration 
varman Sundara Pandyas along of, a sacred and religious duty 
with , 35 . 

of kings, in India , 213 ; beil 
Jațila varman , the Madras Museum ( ārāiccimani) of , 207-8 ; by king 

plates of, on the gift of the and popular assemblies, 204 , 
village Vēlangudi tothe Brah 206-8 ; foreign travellers on , in 
man Sujjata Bhatta, 339 . 

South India , 236-8 ; Sir Henry 

Maine on , 206 ; Mountstuart 
Java, contacts of South India Elphinstone on , 204 ; Tiru 
with , 294. 

valluvar and Krşnadēva Raya 
Jayakesin II , Singaraśa a danda 

on, 23 

Courts of Justice : different 
nāyaka under, 124-5. 

classes of , 204 - 13 ; Supreme, 
Jayangondār, author of the (adhi karana ), presided over by 

Kalingattupparaņi, 107 and n ; kings, 205 , 206-8 and 207 n ; 
on the Cola army entering jurisdiction of , both original 
Kalinga, 267-8 . 

and appellate , 208 . 

Judical Procedure : 213-35 ; 
Jayangondasola mandalam , Avür 

Arbitration : a boundary dispute 
Udaiyar ruling over, 119 . 

over the Parsvadēva temple 
Jayasimha, the Western Calukya, lands settled by, 215 ; civil 

made Yuvarāja and Governor disputes decided by , 206 , 214-5 ; 
of Banavāse by his brother 

crimminal cases decided by , 231 
Vikram ditya VĨ , 92-3 , 

2 ; a quarrel regarding the 

ownership of a river settled by , 
Jayasimhavarman , son of in the days of Maravarman 
of Pulakēsin II , 316 . 

Sundara Pandyadēvar, 214. 
Jayaswal, K. P. , on the functions 

Civil cases : 213-25 
of the Dandanāyaka, 118 . 

Criminal cases : 225 - 35 : 

Nicolo dei Conti on trial of, by 
Jina Senācārya, on the pālidhuaja, 

ordeal, 233 
Ordeals, use of, 223-5 , 224 n, 

225 1 , 233 
Jiñji, (Giñgi), Antoine Vico on the 

Punishment : the aim of, 236 ; 
tribute to Vijayanagar by the 

award of, to offenders, 235-40 ; 
Nayak of , 167; Nicholas Pimenta 

cases of light, even for grave 
on the Nayak of, 58 ; welcome 

offences like murder , 239 ; for 
given to Pimenta by the Nayak 

criminal offences, 187 , 225-32 ; 
of, 298 ; the Nāyaks of, 332 . 

inscriptions on , 238 ; nature and 
Jivakacintāmani, the, a lit. work , severity of , varied with the 
on mechanical devices in forts, 

gravity and object of crime, 
275. 

235 , 236 ; for treason against 

king or government, 232 ; for 
John, of Montecorvino, on ships, treason against village or local 
279 . 

temple, 232-3, 234-5 . 


86 n . 
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and n . 


K 

kamalla , 116-7 : War Mipister, 

106 . 
Kadagams, military cantonments , 
261 , 274. 

Kalinga , the Cola army in , under 
Kadambarī, of Bana, on the coro 

Karunākara Tondaimān , 267-8 . 
nation of the Crown Prince, 94 

28-9 ; excess in , during Kulot 

tunga s war against , 281 . 
Kadambas, the, of Banavase , Kalingarājan, the Cola royal seat 
Council , under 105 ; no clear 

in the palace at Kañcipuram , 
idea about land revenue assess 

44. 
ment under , 150 ; lion crest of, Kalingas, the , Anantavarman 
85 ; horse sacrifice performed Coda Ganga the king of , 107 . 
by , 25 ; principality of , 4 ; 
units of land under , 151 . 

Kalingattupparani, the, of Jayan 

gondār, on the Cola army in 
Kādava , a chieftain, feudatory of 

Kalinga 267-8 , 268-9 ; on Ku 
of Narasimhavarman II , 313-4 , lõttunga I and his ministers, 
314 n . 

107 n ; on the Tirumandira 
Kadavarayas, Chieftains, 4 . 

6lai, 139 1 % . 
Kaduvettis, ( Pallavas) the, claims Kalinga vāriyam , Sluice Com 
of Ganga Durvinīta as Yuva 

mittee 354 . 
rāja opposed by , 92 . 

Kalnādu , ( hero stone ) , commemo 
Kaikkölapperumbadai the great ration of valiant service by the 

troop of Kaikkoļas, 260 ; prob grant of , 247 , 286 . 
ably the Government s standing Kalpalatā , a mahādāna performed 
army, 255-6 . 

by Praudhadēva Raya of Vija 
Kaikköļa sēnāpatiga ! 

yanagar, 27 . 
military body in charge of mili . Kalyani, capital of the Western 
tary cantonments, 368 . 

Căļukyas, 82 ; the Calukyas of, 
Kakatiyas, the, Council under , 86 , 118,249 ; the Kalacūryas of, 

106 ; navy under , 278 ; 118 ; Vijñaneśvara on , 82 . 
Warangal the capital of , 82 . 

Kāmadavalli caturvēdimangalam , 
Kalabhra interregnum , 8o . 

the Mahasabha of , 356 . 
Kalacuryas , the , Dandanā- Kamaladevi, queen of the Kadam 

yaka Kesimayya under , 118 ; ba king Sivacitta , 105 . 
the golden bull ( Svarna Vrsa- Kampana, an administrative divi 
bhadhvaja ) the banner of , 87 . 

sion in the Kannada country , 
Kalahasti, second coronation of 309 and n . 

Acyuta Raya at , 45 and n . Kampana I , 33 n . 
Kalani vāriyam , Fields Com- Kampana Udaiyar, son of Bukka 
mittee , 353 

I , as a provincial Governor, 317 ; 
Kalavēlvi, sacrifice performed at 

settlement of a dispute in the 
the end of a successful war, Tiruvorriyūr temple by an offi 
285 . 

cer under , 221 . 
Kalidasa, the Prime Minister and Kampavarman , the Erivāriya 

Commander - in - Chief of Jagadē perumakkal a regular feature of 
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village administration by the sign planted on the Himalayas 
days of, 345 and .. 

by , 285 
Kanakagiri, 74 . 

Karka Suvarnavarşa , alias Patala 

malla , Amoghavarşa I restored 
Kanakkan , or Karanattan ( ac 

to kingship by , 48 ; regency . 
countant), an official under the 

during Amoghavarsa I s minor 
Sabha , 369. 

ity headed by, 47-8 ; the Surat 
Kanakku vāriyam , Accounts Com plates of, 54 n . 
mittee, 354 . 

Karņam , the imperial censors , 144 . 
Kaņņaņār, a Hoysala capital, 82. Karnāțaka, the, land surveys in, 
Kant, on Geography as the basis 157-8 ; some territorial divisions 
of History , I. 

in , 3II . 

Karnātakarājākkaļ savistāra cari 
Kañci ) 
( Kañcipuram ), Acyuta 

tam , ( A General History of the 
Raya s inscriptions at, 45 " ; 

Indian Peninsula ), on total reve 
capital of the Pallavas, 77 ; 
Cola palace at, 44 ; a dispute 

nue from Eastern Karnāțaka 
about birudus for festival pro 

under Krsnadēva Rāya, 166-7 . 
cessions in , 222 ; exclusive pri- Karunakara Tondaimāņ, the Chief 
vileges of the weavers of , 384 ; Minister and Commander - in 
Kulõttunga I s camp at , 107n ; Chief of Kulottunga I , 114 ; the 
the Manimēkhalai on, 77; a Cāļa army led by, against 
subsidiary capital of the Colas, 

Kalinga, 267-8, 268-9 ; Vanda 
So ; the Tiraiyars of , 4 ; the 

lañcēri ruled over by , 316 and 
Vaikuntha Perumal temple at, 
40 , 105 ; the Vaikuntha Peruma? 
temple at , numerous sculptures Karūr, Cēra Capital, 76-7 ; Kulot 
of elephants in , 251 ; Vişnugopa 

tunga III s conquest of, 46. 

Karuttittaikuļi, a dispute among 
Kāñcipuram , 40 , 44, 45 , 77 , 80 , 

the sivabrāhmanas of the tem 
384. See Kanci. 

ple at , 375 . 
Kāndaļūr Salai, the Cēra fleet at , Karuvūr, gift of sheep on certain 
overthrown by Rājarāja I , 278 . 

occasions to the local temple by 

the shepherds of , 385 ; privi 
Kaņmāļar, the, an inscription on leges granted to the servants 
the privileges of , 384 . 

of the temple at , 375 . 
Kannaradēva, (Krsna III ) , the Kasakudi Plates of Nandivarman 

Rāştrakūta, gold deposit taken Pallavamalia , on the grant of 
by the Sabhā of Kuļattūr under , the village Kodukkolli , 338-9 
367-8 ; toll on betel leaves fixed and 338 n ; on the irrigation 
by, 394 . 

rights granted to the donee, 
Karanikkam Mangarasayyar, 208 . 

340 ; on a Pallava victory over 

the Simhala king, 277 . 
Karikāla , the Cola, conquest and Kattūr, converted from an Ayya 

settlement of Aruvānādu by , 
302 and n ; coronation of , 39 ; 

pulal into a vira pattana, 392 . 
descent from , claimed by some Kaure, rent - free grant of the vil 
Telugu chieftains , 89 ; the lage of , for the maintenance of 
Peruntogai on , 39 n ; tiger en troops, 291 , 


n . 


of, 4 . 


INDEX 


as 


Kautalya, author of the Artha . 

śāstra , 34 ; on the strength of 

the King s Council, 108 n . 
Kāvalgārs, the , appointed by 

Nayakas, 247 ; police duties of, 

247 
Kavērī, R. , 3 ; Milalai kūrram on 

the southern bank of , 4 . 
Kāvēripākkam , a taniyür in the 

Paduvürkottam , 307 ; eight 
committees of the Sabhā at, 353 
4 ; enquiry by the Sabhā of , into 
the affairs of a temple at Tiru . 

malperru , 354 . 
Kävērippūmpattiņam , same 

Puhär. 
Kāvidis, the, officials in charge of 

the Finance Department in the 
Sangam age, the ſilappadi 

kāram on , 180 , 
Kendür plates of Kirtivarman II , 

on Vinayaditya s conquest of 
Ceylon with the help of war 

boats , 277 . 
Kerala , Mantarāja of , 4 . 
Kesimayya, a Dandanāyaka under 

the Kalacuryas of Kalyani, 118 . 
Khäravela , of Kalinga , coronation 

of, 40 n . 
Kharvata , an administrative divi 

sion , 310 . 
Khatvānga, a weapon of Siva and 

a Pallava emblem , 85-6 . 
Kiçangas, war trenches , similar 

to the earthworks of ancient 

Britons , 275 
Killi , the elephant of , 252 . 
Kilaikkuricci, agreement between 

the residents of, and Narasinga 

dēva Udaiyar of Pēränıbūr. 245 . 
Kilkkanakku, the, the Elādi, one 

of the works in , 103 . 
Killivalavan , the Coļa , interven 

tion by the poet Kovür Kilar 


on behalf of the sons of Malaya 

man the enemy of, 337 . 
King, (Kő, Kön ), the, called 

Periyadēvar, Mahārāja, Cakra 
varti or Udaiyār, 35n ; abhi 
şekanāmā , the new name given 
to , at his coronation, 46 ; and 
administration of justice, 206-8 , 
213 , 226 and n ; age for coro 
nation of , in South India, 39 
40 ; birthday celebrations of, 
72 ; bodyguards of, 63-6 ; capie 
tals and palaces of, 75-84 ; 
character and training of the 
ideal , 13-7 ; complaints heard 
by, even when in camp, 208 ; 
conservatism and orthodoxy of, 
during periods of trouble , 29 : 
coronation of , 38-47 ; customary 
payments made by feudal vas 
sals to , 174 ; daily duties of, 
69-71 ; default in payment of 
fines imposed by , considered 
treason , 232 ; dharma and jus 
tice to be followed by , for social 
order , 199-200 ; duelling in the 
court of , 67-8 ; duties and rights 
of , 21-31 ; encouragement of 
fine arts by , 196 ; flower emb 
lems of , 65-6 and 66 m ; games 
and pastimes of , 66-9 ; gifts by , 
on birthdays, 72 ; grants to 
religious institutions by, 75 : 
grants and titles given by, for 
service, 73-5 ; Hindu political 
thinkers on , 100 ; interest shown 
by , in music , dance and drama, 
68-9 ; intervention by , in local 
government and for deciding a 
case , 229-31 ; kalal or vīra kan 
tai (anklet) worn by , 285 ; the 
Kural on checks on the abso 
lutism of , 100 ; life in the court 
of , 56-9 ; limitations of the 
titles of, over land , 361-2 , 362 
n ; as the maker of the age, 29 
30 ; Ministerial Council of , IOI 

Ministerial Council 
presidea aver by , 126 ; nomi 
nation of hell -apparent during 
life time of , 90 - I , as the owner 
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of the soil under the nāyankara Ko, ( kõn ), king, meaning cow 
system , 328 ; performance of 

herd , 12 . 
religious sacrifices by, 25-6 ; the Kodukkolli, grant of the village 
personal staff and servants of, 

of , by Nandivarman Pallava 
58-66 ; pilgrimages and celeb 

malla , 338-9, 338 n . 
ration of festivals by, 28 ; pious 
and social acts of, 196 ; the Kālāra family, Madiraja of the, 
Pingalandai on the eighteen 203 
officers of , 101 ; powers and Kolaturu , in Pulinadu , made a 
position of , 17-8 ; provincial 

mercantile town named Pallava 
courts presided over by the 

dityapura , 395 . 
governors or agents of, 210 ; 
reduction in revenue by, when Kolhapur, 389. 
lands were made tax-free, 183- Kolli hills, Oris of the, 4 . 
4 ; regency during miniority of 

Kondaviti, 74 . 
47-53 ; relation between the 
people and , 19-21 ; religious Könērimai kondan , grant of the 
functions of, 24-8 ; religious village of Solanallūr to Brah 
tolerance of, in South India , mans by, 362 n . 
Sabhā to, for levy and reduction Koppam , the battle of, between 

Rajadhirāja and the Cāļukyas, 
of taxes, 364 ; Secretary of, in 

38 , 251-2 , 271 , 272 . 
Vijayanagar, 138 ; sources of 
the judicial function of , 204; Kõpperuñcolan, abdication of, 
special tent for, in an army 

53 . 
camp, 268 ; succession of , 31-5 ; Korkai, capital of the Pandyas, 
Supreme Court presided over 76 ; Iļamjeliyan, the Pandyan 
by, 205 ; many temples in Viceroy at , 98. 
South India built by , and sub 
ordinates, 372; 

tours of inspec- Korukkai , an ins. at , recording 
tion by , 72, 144 ; transaction 

civil resistance by Valangai and 
of public business in the Man 

Idangai classes against oppres 
ram by, 337 ; treason against, 

sive taxation , 190. 
punishment for, 201 , 232 ; and Kośa , treasury , one of the seven 

wrestling, in the court of, 67. constituent elements of the 
Kingship, abdication of, 53-6 ; 

state, 18 . 
dual, ( dvairājya ), absent in Kosala, Mahendra of , 4 . 
South India, 34 ; non -absolutist Köśar, the, meeting of, in the 
nature of , 17-21 ; origin and Podiyil for discussing common 
evolution of, in South India, 
II-2; the Tolkāppiyam and the Köttaipanam , a tax collected pro 
Tirukkural on , 12. 

bably for maintaining forts, 274 . 
Kiran, of Mõsi, on the king, 13 , Köttam , (kūrram ), an administra 
I3 N. 

tive unit similar to district, 
Kirātārjuniya , a work by Bharavi, 302, 303 , 304 , 306 , 308 . 

on kings and Ministers, 105 . Kottāru , 274. 
Kirtivarman II , the Kandür plates Kottayam plates, of Viraraghava, 

of, on the craquest of Ceylon on the monopoly of trade of 
by Vinagautya, 277 . 

merchant guilds, 387 ; on the 


affairs, 337 
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privileges of the head of the 

manigrāmam , 389 . 
Kottiga , a Raştrakūta king, 32 . 
Kottura, Svāmidatta of , 4 
Koval, ( Tirukkoyilur), the Mala 

yamāns of , 4 . 
Kõvalan , execution of, 98 , 102 . 
Kovür Kilar, poet, the sons of 

Malayamān saved by , from the 

wrath of Killivalavan , 337 . 
Krsna , a Yadava king, 106 . 
Krsna I , a Rästraküta , king, 32 ; 

Govinda II, the and 
successor of , 97 ; Govinda II , 
Yuvarāja during the life time 


son 


of , 9o . 


Kịşņa III , a Rāştrakūta , king , 96 , 

251 ; battle of Takkolam bet 
ween Rajaditya and, 271 ; death 
of a Brahman while defending 
a village in the days of, 256 ; 
Nārayana the Foreign Minister 
of, 106 ; succeeded by his bro 

ther Kottiga , 32 . 
Krşnadēva Raya, of Vijayanagar, 

43 ; alleged abdication of , 55-6 ; 
abolition of marriage taxes by , 
174 ; Ambassador sent by the 
Adil Shah of Bijapur to , 297-8 ; 
Ambassador sent to and received 
from Portugal by , 301 ; the 
army divided into seven wings 
by , at the battle of Raicūr, 270; 
the army often led to battle by , 
272 ; author of the Sanskrit 
drama Jambavati-kalyānam , 69; 
Barbosa and Paes on the meet 
ing place of the Council of , 128 ; 
Brahmans in charge of fortresses 
under, 256 ; capture and resto 
ration of the wife of the Gaja 
pati by, 282 ; the Ceylon expe 
dition of, 278 ; chess played 
by , 68 and n ; civil war follow 
ing the death of , 97 ; concern 
of, for non -combatants in the 
battle of Raicūr, 282 ; corona 


of, 38-9 , 41 ; Council consulted 
by, before his war against Bija 
pur, 127 ; the daily routine of, 
70-1 ; danas of, during coro 
nation , 41 ; a danaśāsana 
made to the Vitthhala temple 
by , 147 ; foreign merchants and 
trade encouraged by, 31 ; gift 
of Kavigandapendāra (an ank 
let ) to Allasāni Peddana by , 
75 ; his half -brother Acyuta 
Raya nominated Yuvarāja by, 
93 ; income of and military 
contribution by Ajaparcatimapa 
a Minister of, 120 ; Jayastam 
bha at Pottunūru planted by , 
285 ; the Karņāțakarājākkal 
savistāra caritam on total reve 
nue from Eastern Karņāțaka 
under , 166 - 7 ; lands newly 
brought under cultivation 
exempted from taxes by, 194 ; 
land surveys under, 158 ; large 
annual imports of foreign horses 
by, 254 ; the mahāmakham 
festival at Kumbakonam atten 
ded by , 28 ; Ministers consulted 
by , when warring against the 
Gajapati, 126 ; Nuniz on the 
battle of Raicūr in the reign of, 
263 , 266 ; on the Assembly, 129 ; 
on justice, 23 ; on king s duty 
to call back subjects leaving the 
state due to suffering, 20 ; on 
leniency to criminals awaiting 
execution , 238 ; on qualifica 
tions for high officials, 135 ; 
on reward for public service, 
73-4 ; on treatment of women 
in the enemy s harem , 282 ; on 
the value of forests, 273 ; pat 
ron of Allasāni Peddana the 
Poet - Laureate, 16 , 19 ; pay 
ments to the army made an 
nually by, 290 ; petition by the 
trustees of a temple treasury to , 
208 ; position and titles of Saļuva 
Timma, the Prime Minister of, 
113 , 114 , 210 ; proficiency of, in 
music , 68 ; queens of, 42-3 ; 
the Rāyavācakamu a lit. work on , 
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327 ; relations of, with the Kulaśēkhara Parākrama Pandya 
Council, 126-7 ; religious tour of Tenkāśi, coronation of, 44 . 
in South India by , 28 ; rewards 
to Nädendla Appa by, 74 ; 

Kulattūr, gold deposit taken by , 
Saļuva Timma and his son 

the Sabhā of , 367-8 . 
blinded and imprisoned by, on Kulottunga I , alias Rājēndra , the 
suspicion of their of having mur 
dered Tirumala , 232; separation 

Cola , 47 ; abhiseka mandapa in 

the palace of , at Kāñcipuram , 
of temple management from 

44 ; abolition of taxes by , 172 
general administration under , 

and n ; agreement by two chief 
147 ; Sewell on , 58 ; Tirumala 

tains in Ramanathapuram area 
made Yuvarāja by , 91 ; 

under , 244 ; the army led by 
treatment of Ambassadors by , 

trusted generals under, 272 ; 
297 ; the tulabār a 

dāna 

army stationed at Kottāru by , 
performed by , 27 ; Venkata 

274 ; called Sungam tavirtta 
Tatayaraja authorised to punish 

Kulottungan , 172 and n ; em 
religious and social delinquents 

bassy to China sent by, 278 , 
in the days of , 212 ; death of, 

299 ; excesses during the Kal 
44, 45 . 

inga war of , 281; an inscription 
Krsnan Raman , Commander in of, on the hereditary profession 

Chief of Rajaraja I , surname of the Rathakāras, 382 ; Kulot 
borne by , 137 

tunga Colan caritai by the poet 

Tirunārayaņa Bhattan in the 
Krishnapatam , 383. 

name of, 368 ; opposition to a 
Krşnapuram plates, of Sadasiva , new levy on cattle in the reign 
IIO - I . 

of , 189 ; practice of sending 
Krishna Sastri H. , on laws regard 

members of royal family as 
ing mortgages , 203 , 

governors given up by, 315 ; 

relationship of , to Rājarāja I , 
Kubera , of Devarāştra , 5. 

34 ; re -survey of land under , 
Kubera , wealth deified as, 23 . 

157 ; semi-military rule in the 
Kudavolai, lot system , adopted 

Pandya country after its re 

conquest by , 310 ; the Uďan 
by the Sabhā of Uttaramērür 
for the election of Väriyams, 

küttam mentioned in an inscrip 

tion of, 130 , 131 ; valanādus 
347 n , 349 and 1 , 350-1. 

renamed with the titles of , 305. 
Kudirai cettis, the, of Malainadu, 
guild of , 388. 

Kulottunga II , the Coļa , abhiseka 
Kudiraimalai, chiefs of, 4 . 

mandapa in the palace of , at 

Vikramasolapuram , 44 ; a case 
Kudumbus, wards into which of homicide in the reign of , 

villages were divided , 347 and 227 ; Śēkkilar probably a con 
*, 338, 349 and 1 , 357 . 

temporary of , 215 . 
Kudumbu vāriyam , the, Wards Kulõttunga III , the Coļa, coro 
Committee , 353 . 

nation of , 40 ; destruction of 
Kudumiyāmalai, Mahēndravar the fortifications of Madurai by , 
man Pallava s inscription on 276 ; government interference 
music at, 68 ; trial of a case of in the constitution and work 
theft in the temple at, by ing of Sabhās under , 354-5 ; 
ordeal, 233-4. 

an inscription of , on a nilaimai 
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tittu given by Kovaŋ , 244-5 ; Kuram , plates of Paramēśvara 
a mercantile town formed by varmaŋ I , description of a 
the nādu and the nagara of moving army in the, 267 ; on the 
Urrattür nādu in the reign of , king s grant of a village , 338 . 
392 ; palace of , at Vikrama- Kusthalapura, Dhananjaya of , 5 . 
solapuram , 80 ; re -survey of 
land under , 157 ; new rules Kuttagai, system of farming taxes, 
drawn up by , for the election of 178. 
the executive body of the Kūttam , the , an executive body 
Sabhā of Talaināyar, 355 ; the of the Sabha , 355 , 356 . 
term varanam used for the exe 
cutive body of the Sabhā in an 

L 
inscription of , 346 and n ; 
vijayābhiseka and vīrābhiseka Laccadive Islands, the , the Vāya 
of , 46 . 

lūr inscription on Rajasimha s 

conquest of , 277 . 
Kulõttunga Colan caritai , a work 

by the poet Tirunārāyana Bhat- Lakkaņņa Daņņāyaka, the Prime 
tan in the name of Kulottunga 

Minister of Dēva Raya, II , the 
1 , 368. 

Ceylon expedition of, 278. 
Kumāramangalam , two Ürs in Lakki Nayudu, guard under Sada 
the village of, 358 . 

śiva Rāya, charter granted to, 

241-2 . 
Kumbakonam , the mahamakham Lakmaya, a Hoysala Dandanā 

festival at , attended by Krsna 
dēva Raya , 28 . 

yaka, 119 . 

Lambalakkudi, 222 . 
Kundavai, daughter of Rajaraja I , 

Land , assessment of, under the 
34 

Coļas, Pandyas and the Vijaya . 
Kura ! ( Tirukkural ), the, an im nagar kings , 151-3 ; escheat of 

portant work in the Padinen unclaimed and uncultivated , 
kilkanakku group , 12 ; on ara to the Sabhā , 365 ; examination 
siyal (kingship ), 12 ; on checks of disputed , before decision , 
on royal absolutism , 100 ; on 222-3 ; as a factor in the deve . 
the importance of the army, lopment of local organisations 
250 ; on the importance of the 338-9 , 341 ; inscriptional evi 
exchequer, 148 ; on the king, dence on assessment of, 164-5 ; 
13 , 13 n , 14 n, 15 n , 16 n , 17 , kinds of grants of, 338-9 ; limi 
and n , 22 ; on the king s obli tations of titles of king over, 
gations towards the people in 361-2 , 362 n ; measuring rods 
the administration of justice, of, 151 , 156, 157 , 158 , 159-60 , 
207 ; on qualifications for high 160 n ; methods of assessment 
officials, 134-5 ; on the qualifi of , 153-60 ; purchase of , for 
cations of a Minister, 123 and gift purposes , 182 ; rates of 
n , 124 ; no clear reference to the assessment of, 160 - I, 162 , 163-4 
village and its institutions in , 165, 166 ; survey of, 155-60 ; 
337 ; on righteous rule , 22 ; taxes collected along with tax 
Sabhā ( avai) mentioned in . 337 ; on , 166 ; types of tenure of, 
the six essentials 

for a 

177-8, 339-40, 360 - I ; units of, 
prosperous state, 100 - I, 103 ; 

150, 155, 153, 154 , 155 , 156 , 
on taxation , 186 , 

157 


on 
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Land Revenue, 149-67 ; methods Madhava (Madhavacarya) of 

of assessment of, 153-60 ; prin Vijayanagar , 199 ; division of 
ciples ofassessment of , 149-53 ; courts by ,based on the authority 
rates of assessment of, 160-7 ; of BỊhaspati, 205 ; Harihara 
table showing assessment of for Rāya helped by, in the conver 
different crops , 154 . 

sion of payment in kind into 

payment in cash , 175 ; on the 
Law , origin and nature of, in 

limitations of the titles of the 
India , 197 - 203 ; regarding 

king over land , 361-2 ; on rates 
ināms, 201, 203 ; of succession , 

of land - tax, 162, 166 ; on the 
201 , 203 ; of treason , 201-2 ; 

text of the Jaiminiya Nyāya 
Lāța , the Calukyas of, 316 , 317 . mālā, 361-2 ; on time for hold . 
L ( v )ēmulavada , the Calukyas of , 

ing courts, 205 ; part played 

by , in laying the foundations 
317 . 

of Vijayanagar, 205 . 
Lenka, a class of bodyguards, 65 . 

Madhyastha, the, an officer who 
Lepanayque, see Adapanayque. 

noted down the proceedings of 
Leyden grant, of Rajaraja I , on 

the Sabhā, 369. 
the Olai, 138 . 

Madiraja , of the Kölāra family 
Local compacts, 244-6. 

203 
Local Government, 333 -96 ; Madras, city, administrative sta 
growth and decline of units of , 

tus of, 307 
9-10 ; highest development of, 
under the Coļas, 334 ; organisa- Madras Museum plates of Jațila 
tions of, in urban and rural varman , on the gift of the vil 
areas , 21 , 335 ; origin and lage Vēlanguļi to the Brahman 
development of , 331-4 ; place of Sujjata Bhatta, 339. 
guilds and professional associa . 
tions in , 380-96 ; role of the 

Madras Museum 

plates of 
Sabhā in , 341-72 ; role of the 

Uttamacõļa , on choice of temple 
temple in , 372-80. 

officials by the nagara 376 ; 

on temple servants, 374. 
Logan, on the Manigrāmam , 388 . 
Lüders , on the administrative Madurai 

, 3, 77 ; Caldwell on the 
unit kharvata, 310. 

pālaiyagārs of, 329 , 330 ; capi 
tal of the Pandyas, 76 , 80 ; des 

cription of, 80-1 ; Caldwell 
M 

and Heras on the pālaiyagārs 
Ma bar, missions between China 

of, 329 , 330 ; destruction of the 
fortifications of, by Kulottunga 

III , 276 ; interregnum in , after 
Mackenzie Manuscripts, the, 158 ; 

the execution of Rövalan , 98, 
Rice s estimate of total income 102 ; Kulottunga III s conquest 
in Vijayanagar based on , 166 . of , 46 ; the Maduraikkañci on 

the fortification of , 274-5 ; Megas 
Madakkuļam , Madurai to the east 

thenes on tribute paid to the 
of; 80 . 

qucen in , 322n ; Möhür near, 4 . 
Madanna , and Akkanna , Gollconda The Nayaks of, 117 , 332 ; 

ministers, Havart on the tor Antoine Vico on tribute paid to 
ture of, 238 . 

Vijayanagar by , 167; John 


and , 299. 
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Nieuhoff on the village judges Mahasabha . See under Sabha. 
under, 210 ; the palaiyagārs Mahēndramangalam , the Mula 
under, 326 ; the Prime Minister 
called Dalavāy under, 113 and 

parudai of, 346 and 1 . 
n ; subordinate to Ramarāja Mahāsāmantādhipati, the Minister 
Vitthala , 331 . 

in charge of the Department 
Orme on , 81 ; palace build by dealing with feudatories, 116 . 
Rājēndra Gangaikonda Cola Mahāsandhivigrahika, the Foreign 
at, 315 ; the Pradhani acting as Minister under the Caļukyas 
judge in , 210 ; thrones at , 8o ; a 

and the Raștrakūtas, 115 . 
succession dispute between two 
brothers in , settled by arbitra . Mahāvamsa, the, mention of 
tion , 215 . 

vēlaikkārars in , 258 . 
Maduraikkāñci, the, on the cha- Mahendra, of Kosala, 4 . 

racteristics of a Minister, 124 Mahendragiri, of Pişthapura, 4 . 
and n ; on the fortification of Mahēndramangalam , oppression 
Madurai, 274-5 . 

by the military reported to 
Magadaimaņdala, 184. 

Rājarāja by the Sabhā of, 187. 
Magadha Empire, 104 and n . 

Mahēndravarman , the Pallava , an 

accomplished musician, 68 ; 
Magamais, the , voluntary contri proficiency of , in fine arts, 95 : 

butions by mercantile commu the Vallam inscription of , on 
nities for religious and chari Skandasēna a feudatory, 313 . 
table purposes , 174 . 

Mahratta Empire, the, 29 . 
Māgani, puramāgani, an 

Maine , Sir Henry , author of Vil . 
administrative division , 310 . 

lage Communities in East and 
Māgaral, prāyaścitta by the ürār West, 333 ; on civil and crimi 

of, for their excesses against nal justice, 206 ; on the English 
one Mangaļam -kilän, 227 . 

Township, 335 ; on the growth 

of the sense of individual legal 
Mahābhārata , the on the seven right, 370 . 
prakytis, 108 n . 

Malabar , Barbosa on the washer 
Mahadevayya , the Prime Minister 

men of, 381-2 . 
of Vikramaditya VI , 114 . Malaya , relations of, with South 
Mahājanas, the, 394 , 395 ; the 

India 294 , 300 . 
Sabhās known as , in some parts Malayāļar, soldiers migrated from 
of the Vijayanagar Empire , Malayaļa areas, 260 . 
357-8 . 

Malayaman , the, sons of , saved 
Mahäkantara , Vyaghraraja of , 4 . from the wrath of Killivalavan 

by the poet Kovūr Kilar, 337 . 
Mahākşapatalika, the, an officer 

mentioned in Deccan inscrip- Malayamans , the of Kõval ( Tiruk 
tions , 142. 

koyilür ), 4 . 
Mahāmandalesvara , 9 . 

Maldive Islands , the, ships built 

in , 280 . 
Mahānāyakācārya, the, Minister 

in charge of the Department Malik Kafur , Dvarasamudra the 
dealing with feudatories ; see Hoysala capital taken by, 82 ; 
also Samantadhikāris, 116 , 

invasion of South India by , 371, 
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on 


Malkhed , (Manyaketa) the Raſtra 385 ; use of the manram by , 
kūtas of, 249. 

336 . 
Mallikarjuna, of Vijayanagar, a Mänram , a public place of great 

fifth part of the revenue grant social activity in the village, 
ed for pagodas by, 196 . 

336-7 ; transaction of public 

business in , by kings , 337 . 
Managoli, in the Bijapur District, 

a record from , on the law of Mantaraja , of Kerala , 4 . 
succession in the Deccan , 202 . 

Mantri, the, ( see also minister), 
Mandala , the, an administrative the Nandampūndi grant of the 
unit similar to a province, 303 Eastern Calukya Rajaraja I on 
4 , 314-5 ; disappearance of, in 106 ; some Pandyan inscrip 
the Vijayanagar period, 305-6 ; tions on , 106 . 
division of,into vaļanāļus, 304 Mantrimandala, the, Vaikuntha 
-5 . 

Perumal temple inscription of 
Mandalesvaras, 18 . 

Nandivarman on , 105-6 . 
Māneya Pradhana, same as Sar- Manu , 204 ; on the need for assis 
vādhyaksa. 

tants for a king, 131 ; on the 
Mangadu, agreement among the 

need for danda or punishment, 
residents of, that lands should 23 , 199 ; on rates of land assess 
not be sold to any outsider, 363. ment , 162 , 166 ; the 

strength of the Council, 108 n. 
Mangalēśa , the Nilgunda plates 
on a naval expedition of , 277, Manucaritamu, the, on the Assem 

bly of Krşņadēva Raya, 129 . 
Manigrāmam , the , an economic 

organisation looking after mer- Maņunitikanda Cēļa, story of , 
cantile interests, 335 ; the most 

207-8 . 
important of the merchant Maņūr, inscription at, on qualifi 
guilds, 388-9 ; composition and 

cation of vāriyars, 346 ; Maran 
organisation of, 389 ; foreign 

jadaiyan s inscription on the 
writers on , 388 ; mentioned in 

working of the Sabha at , 342-3 . 
an inscription at Takua Pa in 
Siam , 389 ; privileges enjoyed Manyaketa , same as Malkhed . 
by the head of, 389. 

Marakkāñci, voluntary hastening 
Māņikkappandāram kappan , the, 

of death of wounded soldiers 
Superintendent of the Diamond 

in the Tamil country , 283. 
Treasury under the Pallavas, Marañjadaiyan , an inscription of , 
147 . 

on the working of the village 
Manimīkhalai, the , 77 ; on the 

assembly (Mahāsabhai) at 
Aimperunkulu and the Enpēra 

Manūr, 342-3. 
yam , 101 ; on oppression and Marathas, forts of the, 273 ; sys 
tyranny, 15 and n ; on Punni tem of land assesssment under, 
yanā! (apparently a birthday 

158 . 
celebration ), 72 
Mannargudi, the, Sabhi of , 188. Marathas, the , of Tanjore, the 

Dharmadhikari, minister for 
Manrādis, the shepherds, gifts to religious endowments under, 

temples on certain occasions by 122 , 


INDEX 


Maravarman Kulasēkhara ( Asciar, Mārjavādi, an administrative 
Ashar ), the Pandya, Marco Polo 

division , 310 . 
on, 36 , 57 ; Marco Polo on the Marudappar, two villages granted 
harem of, 62 ; missions sent to 
and received from China by , 

to the temple at Tiruvidaimaru 
299 ; rule of , with five others, 

dūr by , 222-3 . 
35 . 

Masulipatam , embassy from Ven 

kata II to the English at , 301 . 
Maravarman Śrivallabha, a dis 

pute regarding temple services Mattavilāsaprahasana, the, of 
under, 375 ; rule of, with Mara Devasoma, on courts of justice, 
varman Kulasēkhara , 35 . 

212-3 
Māravarman Sundara Pandya I , Megasthenes, on tribute paid to 

conquest of the Cola country by the queen in ancient Madurai, 
46 ; grant of titles and privi 322 . 
leges to Gurukulattaraiyan by, Mēlattāņaiyam , an inscription at, 
73 ; invasion and burning of 

on the use of ordeal in settling 
Uraiyur and Tanjore by , 78 , 

a dispute, 224. 
276 ; vīrābhiseka of, at Mudi 
kondasõlapuram , ( Palaiyarai), Metcalfe, Sir Charles, on Indian 
46 , 80 . 

village communities , 333 . 
Māravarman Sundara Pandya III, Milalaikūrram , on the banks of 

a quarrel settled by arbitration the R. Kävēri, chiefs of, 4 . 
under , 214 . 

Milenda Panha , the, on the 
Māravarman Vikrama Pandya , an 

strength and composition of 
inscription of, on land assess the Council, 108 n. 
ment, 152 ; rule of, with Māra- Military, Department, in charge 
varman Kulaśēkhara , 35 . 

of a chief officer called by vari 
Maravars, the, of Möhür near ous names, 288 and n ; called 
Madurai, 4 ; of Vēlangudi, 188 . 

kandācārā in the mediaeval 

period, 287-8, 288 n ; minor 
Mārāyan , a title awarded for officers of, 289 ; daily rations to 
civil or military service, 73 . members of, 290 ; organisation , 

of , 287-301 . 
Marco Polo , the Venetian travel 

ler , on the Abrajaman , a class Ming dynasty, the, Taitsu of, 279 . 
of traders, 387 ; on the body 
guard of the Pandyas, 63, 64 ; Minister (amaiccar, mantri ), 106, 
on breeding of horses in South 124-5 and 124 n ; known as 
India , 253 ; on coronation , 42 ; 

Kalai-kannālar 123-4 ; Chief, 
on the five crowned heads of participation by , in coronation 
Ma bar, 35-6 , 36-7 ; on 

the ceremony 43 
harem of Maravarmaņ Kula- Ministerial Council , one of the 
śēkhara, 62 ; on Māravarman 

seven elements of the State , 19 . 
Kulasēkhara, 36 , 57 ; on the 

See under Council. 
royal court , 58 n ; on the 
system of justice in South Mitāksara , the , a law compen 
India, 237 ; on the Tennavan dium by Vijñaneśvara, 82 , 198 
āpattudaviga! uuder the Pand 9 ; of Yajñavalkya , on the 

Foreign Minister, 115 . 
56 


yas, 260 . 


on 
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Mitra , ally, one of the seven con- Munro, Sir Thomas, records of 

stituent elements of the State , land assessment prepared by, 
18 . 

163-4 ; on collection of taxes in 

kind , 176 ; on taxation in early 
Möhür, Maravars of, 4. 

South India , 186 , on taxation 
Monarchy, early , nature of, 12 ; in Vijayanagar, 186-7. 

symbol of union and solidarity Mūnrukai mahāsēnai (Mūnrukai 
in India , 8 . 

mahasēnaiyār perumpadaiyar ), 
Mookerjee (Radhakumud ), a military body in the Cola 
law , 21 . 

period, 368 , 373 . 
Moreland , on collection of taxes Muslims, the, decay of village 

in South India, by farming, 178 organisations under , 371 ; 
and n, 179 . 

destruction of Dvārasamudra 
Mosi, Kiran of, 13 . 

by, 82 ; excesses committed by , 

during wars , 281 ; governmental 
Moțupalle, chief port of the 

machinery feudal. under , 10 ; 
Kakatiyas, 278 . 

guns procured from the west 
Mudi Gauda , claim of a nad 

in 1368 by , according to Briggs , 
gaudike by , 222 . 

263 ; influence of the court of, 

on Vijayanagar, 72 ; the Sadr 
Mudikondasolapuram , also called 

in charge of religious endow 
Āyirattali, 46 ; same as Palai 

ments under , 122 ; ships made 
yārai, 79 and n . 

by, 279 ; South Indian royal 
Mūdinkudi, a warlike family in pastimes influenced by the 
ancient times , 257 . 

courts of , 66 ; in the Vijaya 

nagar army, 256 ; Warangal 
Madinmullai, a warlike family taken by , 82 . 
of ancient times, 257 . 

Muturāia , go . 
Mugavetti, a section of the Dept. 

of Puravuvari tiņaikkaļam , Mūvalūr, the right of the temple 
140 - I , 141 n . 

at , over certain lands confirmed 

by the Sabha of Ānaimēlagaram , 
Muhammad Shah , the Bahmani 

366 . 
Sultan , excesses committe in 
the war between Vijayanagar Muziris, the Cēra capital and 
and, 281 ; ill - treatment of the emporium of trade, 76 . 
ambassador sent by, 

to the 
court of Bukka I , 297 . 

Mylapore, ( Mailarpu ), meeting 

of the nānādesis at, to make 
Mülapari ( u ) sat ( d ), (Mülaparudai 

Kaţtūr a Virapattana , 392 . 
yar ) , an organisation for the 
administration of temples, 335 , 

N 
376 ; of Mahēndramangalam , 
346 and n ; of Sucīndram , 346, Naccinarkiņiyar, on the Mani. 
366 ; under Rajarāja III , rules grāmam , 388 ; on the word 
and regulations made by , manram , 336 . 
regarding grāmakāryam , 356 Nad ( u ), a local administrative 

organisation, 21 ; an agrarian 
Mummuri dandas, the, 390 n, village community , 334 ; a ter 
391 

ritorial assembly funtioning in 
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ded into , 309 . 


the territorial unit , nāļu , 359- Nalür, the sabha of , on grāmadro 
60 . 

hins, 201 , 233 
Nadeņdla Appa, a provincial Nānādesis, the, a local adminis 
governor 

under Kļşnadēva trative organisation, 21 ; a 
Rāya , 74 . 

division among the members of 
Nad gaudike, 222 . 

the Ayyavole, 390 , 361, 392 . 
Nāds , the, an administrative unit Nandampūņdi grant , of the 
in the Tamil country , 302-3 ; 

E. Caļukya Rājarāja I , 106 , 
division of, into aimbadin. Nandikkalambakam , the , com 
mēlagarams, or units of fifty mercial and cultural contacts of 
villages, 306-7 . 

South India with the Far East 
Nadukal . See Virakal. 

evidenced by, 277 . 
Nāļukas, and valitas, sthalas divi- Nandipura, Nandivarmaņ Pallava 

malla taken prisoner at, by the 
Nagalapura, annual collection of Pandya king, 271-2 . 
trade duties in , 171 . 

Nandi Timmayya , a poet in 
Nāganna Dannāyaka, the Maha Krşnadēva Raya s court skilled 

pradhāna of Dēva Raya Maha in playing dice , 68 n . 
raya , 117, 119. 

Nandivarman, ( Pallavamalla ), a 
Nagapattinam , the Buddhist Pallava king, 85 ; Pallavamalla 

vihāra at, founded by the Sri crowned under the name of, 46 ; 
Vijaya king Mara Vijayottunga aśvamedha sacrifice by, mention 
Varman , 28 , 300 . 

ed in the Udayendram plates, 

25n ; choice of, as king after the 
Nagara, the, or city , merchant 

death of Paramēśvaravarman 
guilds closely associated with 
the administration of , 394 . 

II , 99 ; grant of Kodukkolli by , 

338-9 and 338 n ; victory of, 
Naga ( kha )ram , the, a mercantile over the Simhaļa king, 277 ; 
or industrial unit in urban areas , the mantrimandala of, 105-6 ; 
335 , 341 ; local administrative Paramëśvaravarman II suc . 
organisation , 10 ; officers of, ceeded by, 33 ; taken prisoner 
394 ; town guild , divided into by the Pandya king at the 
committees, 394 . 

battle of Nandipura , 271-2 ; 

the Tandantottam plates of, 
Nagarattār, the, members of mer 

339 ; the Vaikuntha peruma! 
chant guilds at times known as , 

temple ins. of, 39. 
394 . 
Nahapāņa, defeat of, by Gautami- Naneghāt, Nāyanika s inscription 
putra Sri Satakarni, 84 . 

at, 25 . 
Nalankilli, a Coļa prince of the Narahari Mantrin , made governor 

Sangam age, Nedumkilli besie . of Banavāse by Harihara II , 
ged by, 275 ; vow taken by , 
281 . 

Narasa Nayaka , Minister of Im 
Nallimangalam , 343 ; supply of madi Narasimha of Vijayanagar 

ghee to the temple by the 40 ; administration by, 
Sabha of, in lieu of interest on Regent under Immadi Nara 
money received , 344. 

simha, 49 and 1 ; usurpation of 
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of , 321 . 


royal power by , 49-50 ; titles of appointment of, in imperial ser 
49 . 

vice, 324 ; military and finan 

eial obligations of, 320 - I , 324-5 , 
Narasimha I , (Hoysala ), as Yuva 

325-6 ; civil and military agents 
rāja , 91 . 

maintained by , at the capital, 
Narasimha III , (Hoysala ) Yuva 326 , 327 ; control of, by " Spe 
rāja during father s life - time, cial Commissioners , 

in later 
9o . 

Vijayanagar period , 331 ; differ 
Narasimhavarman I , the Pallava , ence between the Provincial 
defeat of the Calukyas by, 99 ; 

Governors and, 323 ; functions 
naval expeditions sent against 

of, 320-1 ; gifts of money to the 
Ceylon by , 277 

king on the New Year Day by, 

322 ; obligations of , to the king, 
Narasimhavarman II ( Rajasimha ), 

321-2 , and 322 n ; preservation 
the Pallava , 46 ; the bull the 

of peace by , under the Nāyan 
emblem of , 85 ; friendly mission 

kara system , 247 ; punishment 
sent to China by , 298 ; a Kada of, 322-3 ; subordinate position 
va chieftain under, 313-4 , 314 
n ; specialisation the Gaja 
śāstra by, 251 ; the Vayalūr ins . Nāyak, the , of Jiñji, welcome 
of, 277 . 

given to Pimenta by , 298 ; tri 

bute of , to Vijayanagar, 167 ; 
Narasingadēva Udaiyar, of Pērām under the control of Venkata , 
bür, agreement between the 

332 . 
residents of Kilaikkuricci and , 
245 . 

Nayakatana, ( amaram ), military 

tenure, 261 and n . 
Narayaņa, a king of the Ayudhya 

period in the history of Siam , Nayaks of Madura , the, improve 
the daily routine of, 71 n and ment of Madurai by , 81 ; the 
72 1 . 

Palaiyagārs under, 326 ; Prime 
Narayana, Foreign Minister of 

Minister and Dalavāy under, 
Krsna III , 106 . 

II3N , 117 ; subordinate to Rāma . 

rāja Vitthala, 331 ; tribute of, 
Nāraya Nayaka , chief, the right to Vijayanagar, 167 ; under 
of varuşa kānikkai waived by , 

Venkata , 332 . 
184. 

Nayaks of Tanjore, the, 54-5 ; 
Nattār, the, local residents, trial Tanjore during the days of, 78 ; 
of criminal cases by , 231 . 

tribute of , to Vijayanagar, 167 ; 
Nattuvan , a temple servant, 375 . 

under Venkata 332 . 
Nāļudroham , treason against the Nāyakship, the nature of, 323 . 
country , 202. 

Nayanika, the Naneghat inscrip 
Nattuppadai, local militia , 261 . 
Navaratnamulu , the, on the minis . Nayankara system , the ( see also 

Nāyakas), 10 , 116 , 320-30 ; and 

European feudalism , 328-9, 
Navy, 276-80. 

329-30 ; merits and defects of, 
Nayakas ( Amaranāyakas ), the , 

329-30 . 
those who held lands from the Nedumkilli, besieged by Nalan . 
king on military tenure, 320 ; killi, 275 . 


tion of , 25 . 


ter , 124. 
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108 n . 


Nedungudi, an inscription at, on Nypatunga, alliance of, with Śrī 

the trial and punishment of Mara in his expedition against 
three criminals by the nātřār or Ceylon , 277 . 
the local residents, 231 . 

Nuniz, Portuguese chronicler, 33 
Nelson , on the Pradhāni and the n ; on the advance troops sent 
Dalavāy of the Madurai Nāyaks 

to the battle of Raicūr, 266 ; on 
117 . 

agents maintained at the capi 

tal by nāyakas, 326 ; on the 
Nicholas Pimenta , on the Nayak , alleged abdication of Krsnadēva 
of Jiñji, 58 . 

Rāya , 55-6 ; on assassination of 
Nicolo dei Conti, on the carrying 

Tama Rao ( Immadi Narasimha ) 

50 ; on the betel page of Krşņa 
capacity of ships, 279 ; on the 

dēva Raya , 60 ; on the blinding 
harem in Vijayanagar, 62 ; on 
trial of criminal cases by ordeal 

and imprisonment of Saļuva 

Timma and his son by. Kęsņa 
233 ; on Vijayanagar, 83 , 84 . 

déva Raya, 232 ; on cannons 
Nieuhoff, John , on the village 

used by Krşņadēva Rāya in the 
judges under the Nayaks of 

battle of Raicur, 263 ; on courts 
Madura, 210 . 

held in Vijayanagar at noon , 

205-6 ; on criminal cases taken 
Nikitin , on elephants, 252 . 

to the king, 226 and n ; on 
Nilakantha, on the seven prakytis, 

daily rations to members of the 
Military Department, 290 ; on the 

daily routine of Krşnadeva Raya 
Nilarāja, of Avamukta, 4 . 

71 ; on excise duties in Vijaya 
Nilavāriyan , an official of the 

nagar, 17I; on feudal contingents 

in the Vijayanagar army, 261 ; 
Sabhā of Tirukkadaiyür, 396. 

on a gate rented out in Vijaya 
Nilgund , inscription of Amogha nagar and the duties paid there, 
varsa I at , 63. 

172 and n ; on grant of lands to 

captains in Vijayanagar in 
Nilgunda plates, of Vikramaditya return for annual tribute and 

VI, on Mangalēśa s naval expe military service, 180 ; on the 
dition against the island of harem in Vijayanagar, 62-3 ; 
Rēvati, 277 

on the Hindu army at the 

battle of Raicūr, 265 ; on the 
Nipravūr, rules made by the 

importance of horses in Saļuva 
Sabhā of, on collection of land 

Narasimha s time, 254 ; on the 
tax , 365 . 

income and financial and mili 
Nişumbhasüdani, Goddess, the tary obligations of a few nāyaka 
guardian deity of Tanjore, 78 . captains, 324-5 ; on the king s 

guards in Vijayanagar, 63-4 ; 
Nitiśāstras, the , on the nomination on the king s secretary in 

of the Yuvarāja or Crown Vijayanagar, 138 ; on the king s 
Prince, 89. 

share in the income of feudal 

nobles of Vijayanagar, 167 ; 
Nitivakyāmyta , the, of Somadeva 

on 

Krsnadēva Rāya s war 
Süri, on the commanders of 

against the Adil Shah of 
the army, 116 ; on the strength 
of the Council, 108. 

Bījāpūr, 127 ; on laws in 

Vijayanagar, 208 ; on Military 
Noļambas, the, chieftaincy of, 4 . expenditure in Vijayanagar, 
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195-6 ; on the Ministers of Dēva Orissa , the Gajapati of, 282 . 
Raya II, III ; on the nāyakas Orme, on Madurai, 81 . 
and their functions 320 - I ; on 
the nāyakas and their agents , 

РP. 
326 ; on the Nayankara system , 
328 ; on non - issue of receipts by Padaikkanavar, the, mentioned in 
the Vijayanagar kings for money Pandyan inscriptions, 260 , 
received from captains, 184 and 
n ; onthe obligations of the Padaiparrus, military cantonments 

261, 274, 368 ; names and fun 
Nāyakas to the king, 322 ; on 

ctions of military bodies in 
the officers of the Military 

charge of, 368-9. 
Department in Vijayanagar, 
289 ; on the police in Vijaya- Pädikāppāy, or Kāvalkāran , vil 
nagar, 246 ; on the price of lage watchman or policeman , 
horses, 254 ; on the privilege of remuneration of, 240 - I, 366-7 . 
kissing the royal feet in the 

royal feet in the Padikāval, village police organi 
Vijayanagar court, 75 ; on 

sation, 240-3 ; generally here 
punishment for criminal offences 
in Vijayanagar , 237 ; the 

ditary , 242 and 1 , 367 ; origin 
Rāyasasvāmi 

of many chieftaincies and 
probably des 

pālaiyams in South India from , 
cribed by , as the king s Secre 
tary, 137-8 ; on regents in 

243 ; system of, in the Deccan, 
Vijayanagar, 48-9 ; on revenue 

243 
collections in Vijayanagar, 192 ; Padmanabhayya , a Daņdanäyaka 
on reward by Acyuta Raya for under the Caļukya Vikramaditya 
service, 74 ; on the 

* Secre 

VI , 118 . 
tary ” maintained at the capital Paes, a Portuguese Chronicler, on 
by provincial governors , 318 , 

the Big Treasury in Vijaya 
327 ; on the tax on diamonds 
paid by Adapanayque to the 

nagar , 145-6 ; on customary 
Vijayanagar king, 173; on the 

payments by nobles to Kộsna 
use of guns in Vijayanagar, 

dēva Raya , 174 ; on the daily 
263 ; on war elephants, 252 ; 

routine of Krşnadēva Raya, 
on the work of the Tirumandira 

70-1 ; on the dependence of 
Olai, 59-60 ; on wrestlers in 

military status in Vijayanagar 

on the number of horses main 
royal courts, 67 

tained , 289 ; on war elephants, 
252 ; on fortresses and forests 

on the frontiers of Vijayanagar, 
Officers, qualifications of, 134-5 ; 

273-4 ; on grant of land to cap 
remuneration of, 135-6 ; titles 

tains in Vijayanagar in return 
and distinctions 

for annual tribute and military 

service, 180 ; on gifts of money 
136.7. 

by the nāyakas to the king on 
Oldenberg, on professions followed 

the New Year Day, 322 ; on the 
irrespective of caste, 381. 

harem of Krşņadēva Raya , 62 ; 

on Krşnadēva Raya, 66-7 ; on 
Oligarchy, 7 . 

Mahānavami in Vijayanagar, 
Ordeals ( see also under justice ), 

185 ; on a military review held 
223-5 . 

by Krsnadēva Raya , 291 , on 

the nāyakas, 321 ; on the nobles 
Oris, the, of the Kolli hills, 4. of Krşnadēva Raya, 326 ; on 


borne by , 
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the pay of the men of the Pallavamalla, 46. Same as Nan . 
guard , 290 ; on the place where 

divarman , 
Krsnadēva Raya s Council met, Pallavarāyanpēttai, Rajadhiraja 
128 ; on revenue in Vijayanagar 

II s inscription at , 130 . 
167 ; on the review of and pay 
ment of salaries to the army by Pallavarayar, the Prime Minister 
Krsnadēva Raya, 290 on of Rajaraja II and Rajadhiraja 
Saluva Timma the Prime Minis . 

II, 40 , 113 , 114, 130 ; Chief 
ter of Krsnadēva Raya, 114 ; Minister and Regent during the 
on Vijayanagar, 83 , 83-4. 

minority of Rajadhirāja , 48 ; 

consulted by Rājarājadēva in 
Palaiyagārs (Poligars ), the, arasu 
kāvalgārs ( those who held pādi 

the choice of Edirilip - Peruma! 
kāvalkāni over a large area) 

as Yuvarā ja , 93 ; Rajadhiraja 

II anointed king by , 43 . 
acting also as, 242-3 ; of Madu 
rai, Caldwell and Heras and Pallavas, the, of kañci, 91 , 249 , 
Stuart on , 329 , 330 ; func 

341; the ālumganattar men 
tions of the military agents at tioned in the inscriptions of, 
Vijayanagar probably similar to 359 ; the amyta ganattar in 
those of , 326 . 

charge of the Tiruvorriyūr 
Palaiyarai, a Cola capital, also 

temple under, 376 and 1s ; the 

Council under , 105-6 ; defeat of, 
called Muļikondasolapuram , 79 by the Caļukya Vikramaditya, 
and n ; the probable existence 

99 ; the Devāram of Sundarar 
of a Cola palace at , 79-80 . on a feudatory who refused to 
Palaiyūr, alias Bhūpatirayasamud 

pay tribute to, 314 ; light 
ram , revival of old method of 

thrown by early inscriptionsof, 
levying taxes in grain by the 

on community feeling in vill 
Mahājanas of , 176 . 

ages, 335 ; emblems of, 85-6 ; 

feudatories under , 313-4 ; 
Palakka , Ugrasena of, 4-5 . 

friendly missions by, to the 

Chinese Court, 298 ; the Kasāk . 
Palaniyāyam , the, a section of the 

kuļi plates on the defeat of the 
Department Puravu -vari -tinaik 

Simhaļa king by , 277 ; the king 
kalam , 141 . 

dom of, divided into visayas 
Palidhwaja, the banner of the and răstras, 303 , 313 ; no clear 

Caľukyas of Vatāpi from the idea about the land reve 
time of Vijayaditya Satyaśraya , 

nue assessment under, 150 ; the 
86 and n . 

Mānikkappandāram kāppan 
under , 147 

naval strength 
Palis, the, in the region of modern 

of, 277 ; places where there 
Coorg , 4 . 

were Sabhās under, 341-2 ; 
Paliyili aiññārruvar, the, prob provincial administration under 

ably troops maintained by the 313-4 ; the Rahasyādhikata or 
mercantile guild āiññürruvar, 

Rahasyādhikyta an officer under, 
261 . 

122 and n ; raid and sack of 

Vatapi by , 99 ; sculptures of 
Pallars, dispute of, with the 

coronation ceremonies of, in the 
Paraiyars, in the Pudukkottai 

Vaikuntha Perumal temple, 40 
area , 221-2 . 

I ; titles borne by , 24 , 85 ; units 
Pallavadityapura, grant of, to a of land mentioned in the Prā . 
Baligāra merchant, 395 . 

kſt and early Sanskrit charters 
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358 . 


of, 150 - I ; use of elephants by , 137 ; the Tennavan Apattudavi 
251 . 

gal of , similar to the Velaikka . 

ras, 64 ; in the Vijayanagar 
Palliccandam , a Jaina settlement, 

army, 256 . 
Pañcā cārya , a temple servant, Pandyas, the , of Tenkasi, 37 ; 
375 . 

crowned in the Visvanatha tem 

ple, 44 ; sacrifice performed by , 
Pāñcalas, the, probably the best 

26 . 
organised and the most import 
ant among craft guilds, 383-4. Panjab, the, dual-kingship in , 

during Alexander s invasion , 
Pañcamahāśabda status, held by 34 . 
the Yuvarāja , 95 . 

Panmaheśvarar, the, protection 
Pañcapradhāna, the, the five 

of , invoked for safeguarding 
Ministers, 111 ; the Pithapuram 

gifts to temples, 378 . 
and the Cellür plates of Vira 
Coda on , 106-7 

Panri nadu , 

a nādu in the 
Pañcavāra vāriyam , a Committee , 

Coļa country , 303 . 
347 9 , 349 and 1 , 353, 354 ; Parākrama Pandya , pādikāval 
perhaps connected with the rates given in an inscription of , 
assessment and collection of 

241 . 
pancavāra tax , 353 . 

Parambunadu, Pari of , 249 . 
Pandippadai, territorial name of 
a regiment, 260 . 

Paramēśvaramangalam , grant of 

the village of, by Paramēśvara 
Pandyanadu , 302 , 312 ; rule of 

varman I , 338 . 
Cola princes as Governors of, 
315 

Paramēśvara Varman I , the Pal . 

lava , 85 ; description of a mar 
Pandyas, the, the body guard of, 

ching army in the Kūram pla 
according to Marco Polo , 63 ; 

tes of, 267 ; grant of Paramēśm 
capitals of, 76 , 77 , 80 , 81 ; com 

varamangalam by , 338 . 
mon rule by several brothers or 
princes among , 35-7 ; Kayal Paramēśvara Varman II , the Pal 
( fish ) the crest and banner of, lava , 46 ; interregnum after 
88 ; kingdom of , 3 , 4 ; more 
than 2,000 horses required annu 
ally by , 254 ; land assessment 

Parantaka I , the Cola , 251 , 376 ; 
under , 151-3 ; the mantri or 

Ceylon expedition of , 277-8 ; 
uttara mantri under, 106 ; Nan 

new methods of election adop 
divarman Pallavamalla taken 

ted by the Sabhā of Uttaramē . 
prisoner by , 271-2 ; navy under 

rūr in the reign of , 344 , 347-9 ; 
276-7 ; relations of , with China, 

Rajaditya the son of, 271 . 
299 ; restoration of, after the Parantaka nādu , complaints about 
Kalabhra interregnum , 
Sabhās under, 341 , 342 ; semi 

oppressive taxation by the resi 
military rule set up after the 

dents of , 189 . 
conquest of, by Kulottunga I , Parāśara , Vidyāranya s manual of 
310 ; the Silappadikāram on land assessment based on the 
the goldsmith in the Court of, 


the death of , 99 . 


80 ; 


text of, 163 . 
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Parāśaramādhaviyam , the , of Ma- Periyapurānam , the, on the 

dhava , a commentary on Amaiccas of the Pallava king 
the Parāśarasmrti, 199 , 205 ; Gunabhara, 106 ; a mythical 
on the theory of taxation , 164 . trial contained in , illustrative 

of the system of judicial proce 
Parāśarasmrti, the , the Parāśara 

dure in the Cola period , 215-7 . 
madhaviyam , a commentary by 
Madhava on , 199 , 205 . 

Perudanam ( Perundaram , Perun 

taram ), honorary title of higher 
Pari, of Parambunadu , war of the 

grade officers of Government, 
Céra, Cala and Pandya kings 

132-4 , 260 . 
against, 249 . 

Perumbarrappuliyūr, 220-1 . Same 
Parimelalagar, on the Sabha ( avai ) 

as Cidambaram . 
mentioned in the Kural, 337 . 

Perumpadaiyār, mentioned in 
Patamahişi, ( see also queen ) 

Pandyan inscriptions, 260 . 
chief queen , 42, 43 . 

Perunagar, migration of the wea 
Pattanasvāmi, leader of the 

vers of, due to heavy taxes , 
merchant guild , 393 , 395 and n . 

191 ; an ins. at , on the fixing of 
Pattölai, the, a section of the taxes on commercial classes, 

Department Puravu -vari-tinaik 193 
kalam , 142 and n ; the Tiru- Perunguri mahāsabhā, the, an 
mukkūļal inscription of Vira endowment used by , for irriga 
Rājēndra on , 142 . 

tion works, 363 
Payyanür Pattola , the , an old Peruntogai, the , an early Tamil 

Malayalam song, on the Mani work , on the crests and banners 
grāmam , 388 . 

of the Cēras, Coļas and Pand 
Pax Romana , 8 . 

yas, 88 and n . 
Pegu, import of horses from , 388 ; Persia, contacts of South India 
tribute levied by Dēva Rāya II 

with , 294 , 300-1 ; embassy from 
from , 278 . 

Shah Rukh of, to Pulakēśiņ II , 

300 . 
Pennadam , organisation of the 
Valangai and Idangai sects in, Pidāgai ,a group of villages in the 

Tamil country , 307 . 
for opposing coercion and op 
pression by the Government, Pimenta , welcome given to , by 
190 - I . 

the Nayak of Jiñji, 298 . 
Pennār R. , Koval or Tirukkoyilur Pina Venkatādri, son of Acyuta 
on the banks of , 4 . 

Raya, anointed Crown Prince, 

91 ; Correa on , 91 ; Salakarāja 
Penukonda , ( Penugonda ), 49 , 338 . 

Tirumala , Regent of , 91 . 
Pēraiyan , a title awarded by king Pingalandai, the, on the eighteen 
for service , 73 . 

officers of the king, IOI , 103 . 
Periya Accan , on Pūvēlaikkarar, Pisthapura, Mahendragiri of, 4 . 
65-6 . 

Pitanikas, the, a tribe, 4 . 
Periyapillaiyāndān. Senior Ser 

vant under the king s adappam , Pithapuram plates, of Vira Cöda 
61 . 

105-7 . 
57 
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on , 108 . 


Pithika, an administrative unit in grant of the E. Calukya Raja 

the Kannada area , same as raja I on , 106 ; the office of 
rājya, 306. 

the Chief Judge combined with 

that of, in Vijayanagar, 209 
Podiyil, ( Podiyam , Poduvil), the, 

IO ; Vijayanagar inscriptions 
a common public place, 336 ; 
meeting of the Košar in , for 
discussion of common affairs. Prakytis, the, constituent elements 

of the State, Hindu Political 
337 . 

thinkers on , 18 ; the Maha 
Podiyil hills, the, Aykudi in the 

bhārata and Nīlakantha on , 108 
region of, 4. 

9. 
Police , Commissioner of, the Bai. Prapannāmytam , the, on Rama 
liff, Prefect and Talari, prob 

raja, 52 . 
ably different names of, 246-7 ; 
units of , in urban areas and Prašnottara ratnamālikā, a Jaina 
the capital, 246 . 

lit. work , 54. 
Police Organisation , 240-7 ; rural, Prataparudradēva, the Kakatiya 
240-6 ; urban, 246-7 

king, grants to the minister 

Gangadhara by, 73 . 
Poligars, See Palaiyagārs. 

Praudhadēva Raya, of Vijaya 
Ponnamarāpadi, a dispute bet 

nagar, the kal palată a gift made 
ween the residents of Tūvar 

by, 27. 
and those of, decided by the 

Prime Minister, see Pradhāni. 
assembly of Pūvalaikkudi, 231 . 

Prisons, probably both undertrials 
Pou vāriyam , Gold Committee 

and those convicted kept in , 
347 , 349 and 1 , 353. 

238. 
Portugal, ambassador sent to and Proenza , on the Pradhāni s part 

received from , by Krşņadēva in the administration of justice 
Raya, 301 . 

in Madura , 210. 
Portuguese, the, at Goa, relations Prola II , Kakatiya king, Warangal 
between Vijayanagar and , 301 ; 

made the capital by , 82 . 
war of the Vijayanagar fleet Provinces, control of Central Go 
with , 278 . 

vernment over, 330-2 ; divisions 
Pöttiyar, a poet, on the Manram 

of , 302-12 ; Governors of , 302 
at Uraiyur and the death of the 

313, 314-5 ; 316-8 ; members of 
Cāļa king, 337 

royal family appointed as Go 

vernors of, 314, 315 , 316-7 ; 
Prabandhas, the, commentaries to , ministers consulted by kings in 

on bodyguards dying along the appointment of Governors 
with the king, 65. 

for 317-8 ; organisation of the 

administration of, 312-30; right 
Pradhana ( i ), ( Prime Minister), of issuing their own coins enjoyed 

the most important member of by , 318 and n . 
the king s Council, 112-4 and Provincial Government, 302-32 . 
II2 n ; 

the Council presided 
over by, in king s absence, 126 , Pudukkottai, arca , a dispute bet 
different names of, 112 , 113 , ween the Pallars and the Parai 
114, 126 ; the Nandampūndi yarsin the, 221-2 . 
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of, 99 . 


on the 


Puhar, Capital of the Coļas, des- Purisa paraparā , or descent by 
cription of , 76 . 

males, 32 n. 
Pulakēsin II , Ceylon conquered Purohita , the place of , in Council 

by Vinayaditya the grandson I21-2 ; religious and social fun 
of, 277 ; embassy from Shah 

tions of, 122. 
Rukh of Persia to , 300 ; four 
divisions of the kingdom of, Pūvēlaikkāra , explanation of the 
ruled over by his four sons , 316 ; term , in Periyavāccān Pillai s 
reduction of Püri by , 277 ; Va 

commentary on Nammalvar s 
täpi, the capital of, 81 ; death Tirumoli, 259 ; mentioned in 

commentaries to the Prabandhas 

65 . 
Pulinādu , 395 
Pulindas, a tribe , 4 . 

Pūvaļaikkudi, dispute between 

the residents of Ponnarmara 
Pulis, of Vengadam ( Tirupati ), 4 . padi and those of Tūvar deci 

ded by the Assembly of, 231 . 
Punishment, 235-40 . See under 
Justice . 

Q 
Pupnaivāyil, imprisonment of the Queeen , Chief, ( Patamahiși ), the, 
members of the Sabhā at , for 

coronation of , 42-3 ; place of, in 
inability to pay taxes, 188 . 

administration , 37-8 . 
Puranāntūru , the , on the king s 
daily duties, 69-70 ; 

R 
king s Ministerial Council, IOI 
and n ; on oppression and mis- Raghunatha Nayaka, of, Tanjore, 

43 ; member of the War Coun 
rule , 15 n ; on sufferings in a 

cil during his Yuvarājaship , 95 ; 
besieged city, 275 n ; on taxa 

made heir -apparent by his 
tion , 185-6 ; references to king 

father Acyutappa Nayaka, 93 ; 
ship in , 13 

proficiency of , in music , 68, 95 . 
Puranas, the, expounded in tem 

Raghunatha Raya Tondaimäņār, 
ples , 380 . 

a dispute between the Palļars 
Puravu , different interpretations and the Paraiyars in the Puduk 
of the term , 139 . 

kottai area brought to , 221-2 . 
Puravu -Varippottagam , (also Pu- Raghunatha Tondaimay, ( Avadai ), 

titles and honours given to , 
ravu -vari, Varippottagam and 
Variyilidu ), Revenue Account by Sriranga III , 74 . 
ant, 139 

Rahasyādhikata, or Rahasyadhikyta, 
Puravu -vari -tinaikkala -Kankāni, officer under the Satavahanas 

the, a section of the Depart and the Pallavas, 122 and 9 , 
ment Puravu -vari -tiņaikkalam , 123 . 

also the name of an officer, 140. Raicũr (Irāccūr) battle of, 262 ; 
Puravu -vari- tinaikkalam , an im advance troops to , 266 ; a Brah 

portant Department ( revenue man participating in the battle 
accounts) of administration un of , 256 ; cannons used in , 263 ; 
der the Colas, 139-42 , 140 16 , 

concern of Krşnadēva Raya for 
181 , 

non - combatants in , 282 ; Hindu 
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in , 270 . 


army at , 265; Krsnadēva Raya s Rajanārāyanan Sambuvarayan , 
army divided into seven wings two abortive attempts at set 

tling a dispute in the Tiruvor 

riyūr temple under, 220 - I . 
Rājadharma, observance of, by 
king, 20 . 

Rājanatha Dindima, author of the 

A cyutarāyābhyudayam , 91 ; on 
Rajadhiraja I , son of Rajēndra 

the abdication of Gunda, 54 . 
Gangaikonda Cola, appointment 
of his younger brother Rajēndra Rājarāja I , ( the Great ), alias 
as Yuvarāja by , 92 ; an aśva 

Arunmolivarman , 46-7, 376 ; 
medha performed by, 26 ; battle 

Cēra fleet at Kandalur salai 
of Koppam between the Caļuk 

overthrown by, 278 ; Ceylon 
yas and, 251-2, 272 ; an epig 

expedition of, 277-8 ; confisca 
raph of , on Madurai 81 ; parti 

tion by, of the properties of 
cipation by his brother Rajēn 

those involved in the murder of 
dra , the Yuvarāja , in the wars 

Aditya II, 232 ; the Eastern 
of , 95 ; succeeded by his bro 

Calukya Śaktivarman restored 
ther Räjēndra II , 32 . 

with the help of , 96-7 ; embassy 
Rajadhiraja II , alias Edirilip 

of , to China, 298 ; grant of 
Perumal, grandson of Vikrama 

Āņaimangalam to the Buddhist 
Cola and son of Neri Udaiya 

vihāra at Nāgapattinam by , 
Perumāļ, 34 , 43, 47, 48 , ap 

300 ; grant of a village on his 
pointment of , as Yuvarāja , 93 , 

birthday by , 72 ; inscriptions 
94 ; crowned by Pallavarāyar 

of , at Tanjore on temple s share 
with the consent of the Udan 

from dēvadāna lands, 164-5 : 
küttam and the Nādu , 130 ; 

an inscription of, on valanādu 
Pallavarayar, the Prime Minister 

as administrative or political 
of , 113 ; the Udan küttam ment 

division , 304 ; Krsnan Raman 
ioned in the Pallavarāyan -pētai 

the Commander - in - Chief of , 137 ; 
inscription of , 130 . 

Kulõttunga I , the great-grand 

son of , 34 ; land survey under , 
Rajaditya, son of Parāntaka I , 156-7 ; lands of traitors confis 

fight on elephant back at the cated and sold under orders of , 
battle of Takkolam by , against 368 ; the Leyden grant on the 
Krsna III , 251, 271 . 

Olai of, 138 ; oppression by the 

military reported to , by the 
Rajadrõham , treason against the Sabha of Mahēndramangalam , 
king or the state , 201 . 

187 ; participation by the Yuva 
Rajakesari, the Cõļa , an inscrip 

Tāia Rajëndra in the wars of, 
tion of , on the vāriyam , 346 

95 ; patron of the Buddhist 
monastery at Nagapattiņam , 

28 ; 609 persons in service in 
Rajakēsarivarman Perumanadigal, 

the great temple at Tanjore 
the title Ksatriyaśikhāmani 

under, 374 ; the Rajarajeśvara 
Kongalva and the territory 

temple at Tanjore built by , 77 
Malavi nad granted to Manija 

78 ; relations between the Sri 
by , 73 

Vijaya kingdom and , 300 ; re 

solution of the Sabhā of Uttara 
Rajamahēndra Rajakësari, the mērür in the reign of, on fines, 
Čola, son of Rajēndra II , pre 

239 ; resolutions of the Sabhā 
mature death of , 92. 

of Uttamasola Caturvēdiman , 


and 9 . 
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a 


galam in the reign of , on eligi. Rājasimha, ( see Narasimhavar 
bility to vāriyams, 354 ; the maņ II ) , 46 . 
Sabha permitted by, to sell 
lands of defaulting land owners 

Rajendra ( see Kulõttunga I ) the 
364-5 ; the temple of Tiruvālis Eastern Calukya who succeeded 
varam placed under the protec 

the Coļa Adhi Rajendra, 34 . 
tion of the Münrukaimahāsē 
nai under , 373 ; thirty -one Rājēndra ( Gangaikonda Cāļa ), son 
regiments in the army of , 257 

of Rajarāja I , 34 ; army 
8 , 258 n ; valanādus named 

led by trusted generals under, 
after the titles of , 304, 305 . 

272 ; embassy to China sent by, 

298-9 ; expedition to Sri Vijaya 
Rajaraja II , the Cola , 47 , 48 ; sent by , 249 , 278 , 300 ; Gangai 

Édirilip -Peruma! ( Rajadhiraja ) kondaco ?apuram built by, 78 ; 
chosen Yuvarāja by, in con 

invasion as far as the Ganges 
sultation with Prime Minister by , 249 ; navy strong under , 
Pallavarayar, 93 , 94 , lamp en 278 ; palace at Madurai built 
dowed as prāyścitta by the by , 80 , 315 ; palace of, at Palai 
ūrār of Magaral under , 227 ; yārai, 80 ; patron of the Bud 
Pallavarāyar the Prime Minis dhist monastery at Nagapatti 
ter of , 113 , 114 ; death of, 130 ; ņam , 28 ; son crowned as the 
succeeded by Rajadhirāja II , Pandya governor by , 315 ; sons 
34 . 

of, 92 , 271 ; the Tiruvalangadu 

plates of, on the grant of a vil 
Rajarāja III , the Coļa, inscriptions 

lage taken in exchange, 362 n ; 
of, on grāmadröham 201 ; lands 

a vyavasthai made by the 
of some traitors sold in public Sabha of Rajaraja - caturvēdi 
auction in the days of , 232 ; mangalam regarding certain 
restoration of legitimate taxes 

temple lands in the reign of , 
after opposition to arbitrary im 

366 . 
posts under, 188-9 ; rules of 
election and revenue adminis- Rajëndra II , the Cola , coronation 
tration framed by a mūla of , in battlefield , 38 ; made 
parişat under, 356-7 . 

Yuvarāja by Rajadhiraja , 92 ; 

an order by , for the endowment 
Rajaraja I , the Eastern Caľukya, 

of a lamp by a Nadalvān in ex 
the Mantri and Pradhāna men 

piation of his guilt, 227 ; pat 
tioned in the Nandampūņdi 

ronage of drama by, 69 ; Raja 
grant of, 106 . 

mahēndra Rājakēsari, son of, 
Rājarāja caturvēdimangalam , a 

92 ; younger brother Vira Rā . 
jēndra made 

Yuvarāja by , 
vyavasthai made by the Sabha 
of, regarding certain temple 

92 ; succeeded by Vira Rajēn 
lands, 366 . 
Rajaraja Códa Ganga, the Eastern Rajēndracõļa caturvēdimangalam , 
Caļukya, the Teki plates on the 

the Sabhā of , 355-6 . 
ministers of , 109 . 

Rājēśvara nāțaka, a drama enact 
Rājaraja Narēndra, the Eastern ed annually in the Great Teme 
Caļukya, 34 . 

ple at Tanjore, 69. 
Rājarajeśvara, the temple of , at Rajyas, administrative units in 
Tanjore, 77 

Vijayanagar, 305-6 . 


dra , 32 . 
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Raksasa Tangadi, the Bakhair Rama Raya , and Bukka Raya , a 

of Rāmavāja on the Hindu army dispute regarding inter-marri 
at, 264 ; death of Ramaraja at, ages settled by 

Tatacarya 
271 ; flight of Tirumala from the guru of , 212 . 
and encouragement of the army Ramayāmātya, minister of Rama 
by Ramaraja at , 

272 ; the 

raja , 52 . 
Hindu army divided into three 
wings at , 270. 

Rāsira , an administrative division , 

303 . 
Rakta kodage, a grant made to 

soldiers who shed blood in bat- Raştrakūtas, the , of Malkhed , 
tle, 286 . 

94 , 118 , 249 ; abdication of 

kingship among, 53-4 ; adminis 
Rāma, son of Tirumala , Viceroy 

trative units under, 308 ; Al 
at Seringapatam , 332 . 

Idrisi on women servents in the 
Ramarāj( y ) a, Minister of Sadasiva , 

court of , 61 ; Brahman military 
IIO - I ; adminisitration 

generals under, 256 ; civil war 
Protector and usurpation of 

in the kingdom of, 97 ; Council 
throne by, 51-3 ; Anquetil du 

under , 106 ; courtezans under , 
Perron on , 52 ; crowning of 

63 ; crest and insignia of, 87 ; 
Sadasiva and administration in 

the Foreign Minister called 
his nameby , 43, 51 , encourage 

Mahāsandhivigrahika under , 
ment of the army by , at the 

115 ; an ins. of, on the impor 
battle of Raksasa Tangadi, 272 ; 

tance of ministers , 104-5 ; 
excesses of, during wars against 

Manyaketa or Malkhed capital 
Muslims, 281-2 ; fight by, 

of , 81 ; royal charters drafted 
against the Muslims in the battle by Sandhivigrahika or Foreign 
of Raksasa Tangadi, 271 ; the 

Minister under, 143 ; Saivism 
infant son of Krsnadēva Rāya 

the religion of , 87 ; spies used 
supported by , against Acyuta 

by , 331 . 
Rấya, 97 ; the Prapannāmstam Rathakāras, the , an inscription 
on , 52 ; Ramayamātya the 

of Kulottunga Cöļadēva on the 
minister of, 52 ; Ratnakūta the 

hereditary profession of , 382 . 
palace of , 52 ; regent in the 
Vijayanagar Empire , 48 ; Ratnakūta, the palace of Rama 
Sadasiva supported by , against 

räja , 52 . 
Venkata I, 51 ; son- in - law of Rattikas, a tribe, 4. 
Krşnadēva Raya, 45 ; titles of, 
51 , 52 . 

Rāyasa, the, the Tiruvāykkēlvi 

probably called , in Vijayanagar, 
Ramarāja Vitthala, 222 ; made 

137 
" Special Commissioner " in the 
south after his expedition to Rayasam Kondamarasayya, an 
Travancore, 331, 332 ; the 

officer in Vijayanagar, 123 . 
Nayaks of Madurai subordinate 
to, 331 . 

Rāyasam Timmarasa , the Secre 

tary of the Golden Treasury in 
Rama Rajayya , of Kēladi, grant Vijayanagar, 146-7. 

of umbali by , as compensation 
for the injustice done to Rāyasūtradhāri, the, or royal 
Puttanahalli Bhadri Gauda , draughtsman , the Hoysala royal 

charters drafted by, 143. 
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Rayasasvāmi, an officer in Vijaya- Rome, contacts of South India 
nagar, perhaps the head of the 

with , 294 ; empire of , compared 
Secretariat, 123 , 137 . 

with empire in ancient India , 

8 . 
Rayavācakamu, the, a lit. work by 
the civil agent maintained at Royal charters and orders, Depart 
the capital by Visvanatha Na 

ment of, 143-4 . 
yaka of Madurai, 326-7 ; on 
the Big Treasury in Vijaya . Royal Court, 56-75. 
nagar, 146 ; 

on the daily Ryotwari system , vallān vagai or 
routine of Vira Narasimha 

lands held on the basis of the, 
70 ; on Dharmasanam Dhar . 

177 
mayya an officer of Vira Nara 
simha, 147 ; 

on Krşnadeva 

S 
Raya s coronation , 41 ; on the 
Sampratis, 144-5 ; on the Sabha (avai), Parimēlalagar on 
Small Treasury of Krşnadeva 

the, mentioned in the Kural, 
Raya, 145 . 

337 . 

Sabha (ambalam , mahājanas maha 
Rebellion , right of the people to 

sabhā ) , the, village assembly 
rise in , against the king , 20 - I ; 

in predominantly Brahman 
Regency , 47-53 . 

townships, 341-69 ; village com 

munity , 334 , 341 ; a local admi 
Regent , the, the Regency Council 

nistrative organisation , I0 , 21 ; 
presided over by , 47 ; usurpa administration of justice by, 
tion of royal authority by , 48 367-8 ; as the agent of the cen 
53 . 

tral government for the exe 
Religious endowments , Depart cution of royal orders , 368 ; 
ment of , 147 . 

agriculture the main concern 

of, 363 ; charitable endowments 
Revenue, of Government, ( see 

supervised by , 365-6 ; control 
also under taxation ) 148-96 ; 

of, over taxation, 363-5 ; con 
considerable amount of , from ex 

trol of , over temple administra 
cise duties and taxes on trade , 

tion , 366 , 368 , 375-8 ; co -opera 
170 ; division of , into four parts 

tion of , with the king s local 
for expenditure, 196 ; from land 

officer regarding royal orders, 
149-67 ; government orders re 

366 ; not corporate but only a 
lating to , entered in four regis 

collective body , 344 ; escheat 
ters, 181 ; judicial fines a source of unclaimed and uncultivated 
of, 174 ; methods of collection 

lands to , 365 ; functions of the 
of, 175-80, 185 ; reduction in , 

Deccan township similar to 
when king made lands tax - free , those of , in South India , 395 ; 
183-4 ; sources of , 148-74 . 

functions of military bodies like 
Revenue Minister , 121 . 

the Kaikköla Sēnā patigal simi 

lar to those of, 368-9 ; funds 
Rice, on the furnace tax , 172 ; on placed at the disposal of , for 

land assessment in Vijayanagar , irrigation works, 363 ; general 
158 ; on numerical suffixes to ly not interfered with in its 
territorial divisions in the Dec work , 354, 356 ; interference by 
can , 311 , on taxes on trade, government in the constitution 
170 ; on the total income of the and working of, under Kulot 
Vijayanagar government, 166 . tunga III , 354 ; irregular but 
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popular courts held by, 211 ; to levy dues on temple pro 
the küttam an executive body perties, 364 ; of Sucindram , 
of, 355, 356 ; known as Mahă two vāriyar and a karanattan 
janas in some parts of the Vija appointed by, to look after 
yanagar Empire, 357-8 ; mer temple affairs , 346 and n , 366 ; 
chant guilds similar to , 386 ; of Talaināyar , new rules by 
the nagaram similar to , 394 ; kulottunga III for the election 
number of committees under, of the executive body (kuttam ) 
353-4 ; officers under, 369 ; or of, 355 ; of Tiruppandurai, 
ganisation and working of , confiscated land given as 
341-72; procedure for tax collec tirunāmattukkāni to the local 
tion laid down by , 365 ; remis temple by, 367 ; of Tribhuvana 
sions by, of taxes payable to 

mahadēvi caturvēdimangalam . 
the central government, 364 ; merit of the work Kulõttunga 
remuneration of officers under, cölan caritai adjudged by , under 
369 ; representations made by, orders of Kulõttunga I, 368 , 
to the king for levy and reduc of Uttamasola caturvēdiman 
tion of taxes, 364 ; right of , to galam , resolutions of, on 
decide boundary disputes, 367 ; eligibility to vāriyams, 354 ; 
right of , to sell the lands of of Uttaramērür, 10 ; a new 
defaulting land owners , 364-5 ; committee appointed by , for 
the Samvatsara vāriyam the most assisting the pon -vāriyam , 353 ; 
important committee of, 352-3 ; history of , 344-5 , 347-53, 354 ; 
under the Pallavas and Pandyas, no interference by government 
341-2 ; the vāriyamsunder ,346 , in the changes made by , in 
347, 353 ; in the Vijayanagar electoral procedure, 354 ; the 
period , 357-8 ; women on the Kudavõlai ( lot ) system adopted 
judicial committee of , 211 . by , for election to vāriyams, 
Sabhā, the, of Āņaimēlagaram , 347-51, 354 ; of Viranarayana 
right of the temple at Mūvalūr caturvēdimangalam , lands of 
over certain lands confirmed by , 

some traitors confiscated and 
366 ; of Kāmadavalli caturvēdi sold by , under orders of Raja 
mangalam , on the constitution rāja I , 368 . 
of its executive ( grāmakāryam ), Sabhaiyar (mahāsabhaiyār ), 
356 ; of Kuļattūr, gold deposit members of the Sabhā , 344 . 
taken by , 367-8 ; of Maņūr, an 
ins. of Marañjadaiyan on the Sabhaiyom , members of the Sabhā 
working of, 342-3 ; members of, 

acting as a body , 343-4 . 
exclusively landholders, 343 ; 
of Nipravūr , rules made by , for Sadasiva Raya, (Sadasiva, Sada 
collection of land tax 365 ; siva Maharaya ), of Vijayanagar, 
Rajaraja caturvēdimangalam , a 43 ; the Burhan - 2 -Masir on the 
vyavasthai made by , on certain revenue of , 167 ; Caesar Fede 
temple lands, 366 ; of Rajendra rick on the accession of , 50 ; 
cola caturvēdimangalam , two Couto and Correa on the acces 
records from Ayyampettai on sion of , 50-1 ; expedition to 
election to , 355-6 ; ( ambalam ) ceylon sent by, 278 ; the 
of Sembiyan mahadēvi, expendi Krsnapuram plates of, on his 
ture on lighting retrenched by, ministers, IIO - I ; Lakki Nayudu 
356 ; of Srikantha caturvēdi appointed to guard the Sūrya 
mangalam , resolution of , not Komalla pass in Cuddapah and 
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granted a charter under, 241-2 ; Samanamahāmātras, the, under 
regency and usurpation of throne the Sātavahanas, similar to the 
by Ramaraja under , 51 - 3 ; Dharmamahāmātras of Asoka , 
remission of taxes on barbers I22 
in the reign of , 170 . 

Samantas, 18 . 
Sadr, the, a minister for religious 
endowments under the Muslims, Samantādhikāris and Mahānāya 

kācāryas, at the head of the 
122 . 

Department dealing with feuda 
Sahavāsis, a class of body guards, 

tories, 331 . 
65. 

Samayācāryas, probably censors of 
Saktivarmay , restoration of the 

morals, 212 ; (dāśaris ), heads of 
senior branch of the Eastern 

religious sects, social and reli 
Cāļukyas under, with the help 

gious questions decided by , 212 . 
of Rajaraja I , 96-7 . 
Salaka raja ( u) Tirumala , Regent 

Sambhuvarāyas, the, chieftaincy 
under Pina Venkatādri, 91 ; 

of, 4 . 
usurpation of the throne by, Sampratis, the, probably Secre 
53 ; Venkata I supported by , taries or Heads of Departments 
51 . 

in Vijayanagar , the Rāyavāca 

kamu on , 144-5 . 
Salankāyanas, the, principality of , 

4 ; kingdom of, divided into Samudragupta , Allahabad pillar 
visayas, 303 

inscription of , 4 ; conquests of, 
Saletore, B.A. , on the views of 

in the Deccan , 4 and 5 n . 
Abdur Razzak regarding the 
Danāik in Vijayanagar, 209 n . 

Samvatsara vāriyam , ( samvatsara 

vāriya perumakkal) Annual 
śāliyars , the, or weavers , guild of, 

Committee, 345 , 347 n , 349 and 
388 . 

n , 352 , 353 
Saļuva Narasimha, of Vijayanagar , Sandhivigrahika , the, or Foreign 

abdication of Gunda the father Minister , royal charters of the 
of, 54 ; the general Narasa Cāļukyas and the Rāşțrakūtas 
Nayaka appointed protector by, 

drafted by , 143 . 
49 ; Nuniz on the importance 
of horses in the time of , 254 ; Sangam age, the, 3 , 53 , 75 , 162 , 
death of , 40 . 

281 ; the Assembly in , 128-9 ; 

Cēralātan of, 248 ; Courts of jus 
Sāļuva Nāyaka , the Prime Minis 

tice in , 210 ; Madurai during, 
ter of Acyuta Raya , 120 . 

80-1 ; monarchy in , 12 ; rural 

administration in the Tamil 
Saluvas, the, 50 . 

country in , 336-7 ; the .Silap 
Saluva Timma , the Prime Minis padikāram on the management 

ter of Krsnadēva Raya , blind of the Finance Department by 
ing and imprisonment of , 232 ; the kāvidis in , 180 ; the Tamil 
Gopa the son - in - law of , made country divided among 

the 
Governor of Kondavīți, 74 ; Cēras, Cāļas and the Pandyas 
Krsnadēva Raya , crowned king in , 302 , 312 ; titles awarded by 
by , 43 ; Paes on , 114 ; position kings in , for service , 73 ; titles 
and titles of , 113 , 114 , 210 . awarded to civil officers in , 
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137 ; titles awarded for distinc Samanamahāmatras, under , 
tion in battle - field in , 136 . 

122 ; succession hereditary 

among, 32 . 
Sangama II , the Bitragunta 
grant of, 33 n . 

Sattamangalam , the Hindu deva 

dāna and thc Jaina palliccan 
Sangama Dynasty , 279 . 

dam forming the ürs of, 358 . 
Sangrāmanallur, the temple of , 

placed under the protection of Satyanatha Ayyar, on the fusion 
soldiers , 373 

of the offices of the Pradhāni 

and the Dalavāy under the 
Sankara, a Dandanāyaka of the 

Madurai Nayaks, 117 . 
Yadava Jaitugi, 119 . 

Satyaśraya , the Western Calukya, 
Sankarappādiyār , the, probably 

succeeded by his nephew Vikra 
in charge of lighting arrange 

māditya , 32 . 
ments in temples, 377-8 , 378 n . 

Secretariat, 131-47 . 
Sanskritists, concept of sovereignty 
and the state according to , 12 . 

Śēkkilar, author of the Periyapu 

vana , 215 
Sarfoji, of Tanjore , a dispute 
settled by ordeal in the reign ſembiyan Mahadevi, the mahā 
of, 225 

sabha ( ambalam ) of , expenses 

on lighting retrenched by , 356 . 
Sarvādhyakşa, an officer of the 
king s personal staff, 59 . 

Senabova, Accountant, 395 . 
Sarvanāyaka, same as Sarvā- Sēnaiyar Senāpatigaļ, a military 
dhyaksa. 

body in charge of military can 

tonments, 368 . 
royal charters drafted by, 143. Sēngaņār the mūlaparuşat at , 376 . 
ſastras 

, the , study of, in temples, Senguttuvan, the Cēra, the bow 
380 . 

ensign planted on the Himala 

yas by , 285 , navy of, 276 ; per 
Satakarni , the Satavahana, formance of tulābhāra by , 27 ; 

religious sacrifices by , 25 and n ; success of, in wars due to ele 
the rajjuka an officer under, phants, 251 . 
151 . 

Seringapatam , 332 . 
Satavahanas, the, Amaccas a class ſēris, the, villages divided into 

of officers under, 105 ; Council streets called , 347 and n , 348 , 
under , 105 ; the empire of , divi 
ded into āhāras, similar to dis 

349 n . 
tricts, 303 ; imperialism of, 4 ; Seunas, in the Vijayanagar army, 
lion emblem of , 85 ; matro 

256 . 
nymics borne by, 32 ; partici- Sivagars, apparently in charge of 
pation in administration by 

fortified areas , 247 . 
royal women among , 37-8 ; pro 
vincial administration well or Sewell, R. , on Nuniz s statement 
ganised under, 313 ; the Rahas on revenue collections in Vija 
yadhikata or Rahasyadhikyta an yanagar , 162 ; on the Pandyas, 
officer under, 122 and n ; the 36 ; on rates of land assessment 
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in Vijayanagar, 191 ; on the Siravalli, made an Erivira - pat 
succession question in Vijaya taņa by a special mercantile 
nagar between the brothers of 

congregation , 392 . 
Harihara I , 33 n , 

Sirudanam (Sirutaram ), honorary 
Ships, building of, at Calicut, Goa 

title of lower grade officers of 
and the Maldive Islands , 279 , 

government, 132-4 , 260 ; Pani 
280 ; not much difference bet 

makkal ( probably subordinate 
ween merchant and military , 

officials) classified as men of , 
280 ; size and shape of , 279-80 . 

134 . 
Siam , the Ayyavole in , 390 ; an 

śirudanattupperundanam , officials 
inscription at Takua Pa in , 

of intermediate rank , 134 . 

m . 389. 
Siddha Ramappa Nayaka , on te 

Sivacitta , the Kadamba king, the 
turn of mortgaged property, 

Council consulted by , for found 
203 

ing an agrahāra , 105: Ministers 

headed by the Purohita Sri 
Siege , in warfare , 275-6 . 

Vindyavāsi- Battopadhyāya un 

der , 105 . 
Silahāras , the , Cittarājadēva , a 

king of, 115 ; Council under, Sivadrõhin , one who commits sin 
109 ; an officer called the Bhan against Siva , 234-5 ; property 
đāgārika mentioned in a copper of, made over to the temple , 
plate grant of, 121 . 

373-4 . 
Silappadikāram , the, on theAim- Sivāji , the Dānādhyaksa in charge 

perumkulu , 102 ; on the Enpe of religious endowments under, 
vāyam , 102-3 and 103 n ; on the I 22 . 
evils of periods of lutorregnum 
98 ; on the goldsmith in llit Sivamara II , the Western Ganga , 
Pandyan court, 127 ; 

on the 
management of the Finance 
Department by the kāvidis in Sivane, or grant of land to soldier 
the Sangam age, 180 ; on 

who shed blood in the battle 
chanical devices in forts , 275 ; 

field , 286 . 
on the tulābāra dana made by 
the Cēra king Senguttuvan, Sivaskandavarman, the Pallava, 
26-7 . 

the Hiragadahalli plates of 


exilc af, 48. 


me 


25 , 106 . 


Silpis, the, engravers of inscrip- Skandasēna, a feudatory, the Val 

tions in the Department for 
drafting and inscribing royal 

lam inscription of Mahendravar 
charters , 143-4 . 

man on , 313 
Simhaļas, the, defeat of , by the Smytis, the, Hindu society based 
Pallavas, 277 . 

on the ideals of, 24 ; on the 

nomination of the Yuvarāja or 
Simhavişnu , a Pallava king, 33 . the Crown Prince, 89 . 
Singarasa , a dandanayaka under Solaga, a petty ruler in the time 

Jayakēģin II of the time of of Acyutappa Nayaka of Tan 
Vikramaditya II , 124-5 . 

jore, 95-6 . 
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Solamāvēnda Vēlar, opposition to 

a new tax on cattle levied by, 

under Kulottunga I , 189. 
Śölan (Soram ) Uyyaninrāļuvān , a 

minister, honours given to , in 

the temple at Tiructangal, 375 . 
Śóla -Pandya, title of Cola princes 

ruling over the Pandya region , 

315 . 
Soldiers, recruitment of, 255 . 
Somadeva Sūri. the Nina Rya 

myta of, on the Commanders of 
the army, 116 ; on the strength 

of the king s Council, 180 . 
Somayāji, a title assumed by the 

last Pandyan king of Tenkasi, 

26 . 
Somēśvara I , the Western Caľukya , 

38, 251-2 ; a ministry of seven 
under, 109 : Sindi inscription 
of, on local police organisation , 

243 
Sosavür, a Hoysala capital, 82 . 
South India , administrative units 

in , 302-12 ; annual reviews of 
the army ill , 291 and n ; artil 
lery of little importance in 
ancient and mediaeval, 262 ; 
breeding and training of ele 
phants in , 253 ; more than one 
capital in every kingdom in , 
76-80, 81 , 82-3 ; causes for war 
in ancient and mediaeval, 
248-9 ; chieftaincies in the region 
between R. Krsnā and Tamil 
agam in , 4 ; civil wars in , 96-9 ; 
combination of civil and mili 
tary duties of officers in , 120 - I ; 
commercial and cultural rela 
tions of, with foreign countries 
in the east and west , 276 , 277 , 
294 , 298 ; conflict between cen 
tripetal and centrifugal forces 
in , 9 ; conservatism and localism 
in , 2 , 3 , 5-6 ; continuity of the 


taxation system in , 149 ; a 
country of monarchical states, 
5-6 ; 

crests and emblems of 
dynasties in , 65-6 , 84-9 ; cul 
tural unity of , 2 ; decline of 
village republics in , 370-2 ; 
development in , of cultural 
units into political units, 3 ; 
unique development of local 
organisations in , 334 ; no clear 
distinction between civil and 
military departments in , 120-1 ; 
division of the army 
and later , 250 , embassies bet 
ween China and , 298-300 ; en 
couragement of dance by kings 
of, 69 ; exhibition of valour by 
the war- like clans of , 284 ; 
feudal basis of the army in , 
261 ; feudal system in Europe 
and 327-9 ; fighting arrange 
ments of the army in , 269-70 , 
270 n ; fortifications in , 273 ; 
heroism and valour shown by 
soldiers in , 283 ; import of 
horses into, 253 ; inefficiency of 
the Hindu army in , 292-3 ; in 
fluence of geography on tlie 
devolupment of institutions in , 
1-2 , 5 ; intercourse between 
Persia and , 300-1 ; justice in , 
197-247 ; the king s Council in , 
100-31 ; land assessment in , 
149-67 , 154 ; life in royal courts 
in , 56-75 ; linguistic basis of the 
organisation of nānādesis in , 
391 ; military accounts regularly 
kept in , 290 - I ; monarchy a 
political necessity in , 6 ; multi 
plicity of taxes in , 149 ; nature 
of imperialism in , 9 ; overlapp 
ing of reigns in , 95 ; payment 
of 

soldiers in , 290 ; periods of 
interregnum in the history of, 
98-9 ; political relations among 
the kingdoms of, 293-4 ; popu 
larity of drama in , 69 ; relations 
between Malaya and , 300 ; re 
muneration of government ser 
vants in , 120 - I ; the revenue 
System in , 148-96 ; riverine 
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com 


basins and the foundation of Sriranga II , ( Cikka Räya, Sri 
empires in , 3 ; the Sabha of 

Ranga Rāya ), son of Tirumala 
Uttaramērür famous in the his of Vijayanagar , chosen succes 
tory of local government in , sor of Venkata II , 93 ; the 
344 ; the temple in 372-80 ; Vasucaritamu on the nomina 
village communities in , 

tion of , as Yuvarāia , 91 ; as 
mon characteristics of , 334-5 . Viceroy at Penugonda, 332 . 
Sparta, the Yuvarāja in South Śrīranga III , rewards to Avadai 

India compared with the Co Raghunatha Tondaiman by, 74 . 
ruler in , 96 . 

Śrirangam , 55 , 241 . 
Srikantha - catur vēdimangalam , Śri Vaisnavas, the, protection of, 
the Sabhā of , distribution of 

invoked for safeguarding gifts 
taxes by, 183 ; resolution of , 

to tem ples , 378 . 
not to levy dues on temple 
properties, 364 . 

Sri Vijaya, expedition to , by 
Sri kāryam kadaikkāņbar , temple 

Rajēndra Gangaikonda Cola , 

249, 278 ; king Maravijayot 
officials , 376, 

tunga Varman of, 28 ; relations 
Śri kāryam seyyum perumakkal, 

between Rājēndra Gangaikonda 
Committee in charge of temples, 

Coļa and 300 ; relations bet 
376 . 

ween South India and, 300 . 
Śr -Māheśvarar, managing com- Śrīvilliputtūr, a boundary dispute 
mittee of the temple , 377 . 

regarding the lands of two tem 

ples at , decided by a commit 
Śri Māra , alliance of Nipatunga tee , 223 . 

with , in his expedition against Śrngēri matha, the, grants by De 
Ceylon , 277 

varāya to Sripada of , 75 . 
Śri Maravijayottungavarman , king Stambha Ranävaloka (Kambara ), 
of Sri Vijaya, the Buddhist 

the eldest son of the Rastra 
vihāra at Nagapattinam com 

kūta king Dhruva , 92 , 96 ; 
pleted by , 300 . 

Governor of the Gangavadi 
Srimuşnam , an inscription at, on 

province , 316 . 
taxes collected in cash , 175 . 

State , the , compensation by, for 
Srinivasa Iyengar, P. T. , on em injustice done to a party in 

pire in ancient India , 9 ; on judicial administration ; 240 ; 
performance of sacrifice by constituent elements of, 18 ; 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla , 25 duties and functions of , ancient 

political thinkers on , 22 ; the 

Kural on the six essentials of, 
Srinivasanallur, an early Coļa in 

100 - I, 103 ; loss of the aggri 
scription at , on the vāriyam , eved party compensated by , 
346 and n . 

238 ; nature of the early mon 
Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar, on 

archical, 12 ; regulation of reli 
rates of land tax, 161 . 

gion and morality by , 122 ; 

income of , in Vijayanagar, 166 
Śrīpada, of the Singēri matha , 7 ; the treasury one of the 

grants by Devaraya to , 75 . seven elements of , 148 . 
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Sthala ( samuta, sammant ), the, Io vēlis of land to Aniruddha 

an administrative division , a the Brahman Minsiter of , 183-4 . 
number of villages in , 308-9 ; 
division of, into nādukas and Sundarar, the Dēvāram of, 314 . 
valitas, 309. 

Supreme Courts , presided over 

by kings, 205 . 
Sthānāpatis, civil agents main 

tained at the Capital by the Śūraikkudi, assignment of money 
Nāyakas, 326-7 

due from a temple for a service 

in his own name by a chieftain 
Stuart, defence of the Palaiyagār 

of , 181-2 . 
system by , 329-30 . 

Svāmi , the king , one of the seven 
Subrahmanya Ayyar, K. V. , on constitment elements of the 

the decline of political and so state, 18 . 
cial institutions and the official Svāmidatta, of Kottūra , 4 . 
machinery in the Vijayanagar 
period , 371 . 

Svārocişa Manu , the ideal king 

and hero of the Manucaritamu 
Succession ,of daughters to father s 

written by Allasäni Peddana , 
property , 202-3 ; of kings, 31-8 ; 

16-7 , 19 . 
law of, 201 , 202-3 . 
Sucīndram , the Mülaparutai of , Swamikannu Pillai, L.D. , on the 
346, 366 ; the mūlaparuda 

Pandyas, 36 . 
perumakkal of the temple at, 
376 and n ; two variyar and a 

T 
Sabha of, to look after temple Tadi vali vāriyam , Fields Supervis 
affairs, 346 and n and 366 . 

sion committee, 354 . 

Tagadūr ( Dharmapuri), Adiga 
Sujjata Bhatta, Brahman, gift of 

mans of , 4 . 
the village Vēlangudi to , 339 . 
Sukra , on the Commanders of the Tah Adhipa, the Eastern Caļukya 
army, 116 ; on king as the 

Vijayaditya banished by , 98 . 
maker of the age , 29-30 ; on Taila (pa ), II , the Calukya, Bada 
king s assumption of adminis pa succeeded by, 96 ; a toll on 
trative control, 47 ; mention of betel leaves confirmed by , 394 . 
fire - arms by, 263 n ;on Secre- Taitsu , the Ming Emperor of 
taries to Ministers, 131-2 . 

China , embassy sent by Bukka 
Sukraniti, the , on the nomination 

of the Yuvarāja, 89.90 ; on the 
qualifications of a Minister, 123 . 

Takkayāgapparani, the , on the 

adikarigal, 107 . 
Sulaiman , on the caste basis of 
profesions, 381 . 

Takkõlam , battle of, between 

Krsna III and Rajaditya, 251 , 
Sumatra , the Ayyavole in , 390 . 271 . 
Sundara Cola , the Anbil plates of , Takua Pa , in Siam , commercial 

on Aniruddha a mānya saciva or and cultural contacts of South 
noble minister , 106 ; Ceylon India with the Far East evi. 
expedition of, 277-8 ; grant of denced by a Tamil inscription 


I to , 279 . 
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cil, 123 . 


at, 277 ; mention of maria Pandya, 78 ; a dispute settled 
grāmam in an inscription at , by ordeal in the reign of , 
389 . 

Salfaji in , 225 ; inscriptions at , 

on the 31 regiments of the army 
Talaiccangādu , the Malaparuşat under Rajaraja I , 257-8 , 258 n ; 
at , 376 , 

inscriptions of Rājarāja I at , on 

share of the temple from dēva 
Talaināyar, Kulottunga III s or 

dāna lands , 164-5; invasion and 
der about new rules for the 

burning of , by Märavarman 
election of the executive body 

Sundara Pandya, 276 ; 609 per 
( kütt am ) of the Sabhā of , 355 . 

sons in service in the great 

temple in , under Rajaraja I , 374 ; 
Talāri, the, ( see also Police Com 

Rājeśvara nāțaka enacted annu 
missioner) Prefect of the City , 

ally in the great temple- , 

69, 
70 , 72 . 

Tanjore , ( kingdo 

the Acyutappa 
Tamarao, same as Immadi Nara 

Nayaka Nayaks of,54-5, 332 ; 
simha , 49, 

127oine Vico on the tribute 
Tamil country ( Tamilagam ), 4 paid to Vijayanagar by , 167 ; 
Deccan townships different &des 

Raghunatha Māyaka of, 68 , 95; 
those in , 394 ; differt ; know- Tantrapāla , the , an officer, prob 
of officers inorganisations in , 

ably the Secretary of the Coun 
ledge of.I of the Deccan , 335 ; 
rick villages in , known as 
taniyūr, 307 : tribal chieftain Taravuśättu , the , a Section of the 

Department Puravu -vari - tinaik 

kaļam , different interpretations 
Tamils, the ancient, ferocity of , in of the term , 141 . 
warfare, 280-1 ; marakkāñci or 

Tardavadi, 119 . 
voluntary hastening of death 
by wounded soldiers among, Tatācārya, participation by, in the 
283 , titles of honour awarded coronation of Sadasiva Raya, 
among, for distinction in war , 

43 . 
287 and n . 

Taxation , burden of, 185-94 ; con 
Tandantottam plates, of Nandi tinuity of the same system of, 

varman , on the grant of the in South India , 149 ; control of 
village Dayāmukhamangalam the Sabhā over the system of, 
to 308 learned Brahmans, 339. 363-5 ; Department of, 180-5 ; 

favourable terms of, for new 
Taniyūr, some villages in the settlements and for bringing new 
Tamil area known as , 307 . 

lands under cultivation , 193-4 ; 

oppressive nature of, 187-93 ; the 
Tanjore (Tañjavūr) , ( city ) , 187 ; 

Puranānūru and the Kural on , 
Cola Capital, 46 , 80 ; the Acyu 

185-6 ; relief from burden of, to 
tarangakūtam , Sri Rama Sand 

cultivators affected by adverse 
ham , the Madanagopāla Vila 

circumstances, 193-4 . 
sam and the Vijayabhavanarāja 
in , 78 ; the Bhadiśvara temple Taxes , cash payment of, commu 
in , 157 ; description of, 77-8 ; table into payment in kind, 184; 
destruction of, by Sundara of the central government, re 


cies in , 4 . 
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on 


missions of, by the Sabha 364 : 
commercial, 170-2 ; comm - ca 
tion of into consolidated pay 
ments, 184 ; control of the 
Sabhā over, 177-8, 363-4 , 365 ; 
different kinds of, collected 
along with land revenue proper , 
166 ; exemption of lands from 
payment of, in return for a sum 
of money , 182 ; kinds of, for 
the maintence of the army and 
of forts, 173 ; excise duties on 
alt and toddy, 172 ; kinds of 
rem ... an of, 182-3 ; levy and 
collection by local bodies 
and by govta 
methods of the rent, 363-4 ; 
175-80 , 365 ; multiplicition of, 
South India, 149 ; octroi dutin 
unpopularity of , 172 ; on castes 
and guilds, 173-4 ; on entertain 
ments , 174 ; on industries, 
172-3 ; on marriages and mar 
riage processions, 174 ; on pro 
fessions, 168-70 ; on property, 
167-8 ; poll , 170 ; social and 
communal, 173-4 ; special, for 
the maintenance of the temples, 
174. Accutari, tax on weavers, 
169 ; Ājiva kasu , contribution 
from the Ājivikas, 166 ; Angāļi 
küli, a local cess on shops, 364 ; 
Angaśālaivari, tax on enter 
tainments, 174 ; Antaraya, 
( Antara ), taxes, collected in 
cash , 175 , 184 ; Araišupēru , 
192 , 194 ; Arimukkai, tax for 
support of village officers , 166 ; 
Ayam , 148, 194 ; Dalavili (Dan 
nāyakar magamai, Dannāyaka 
svāmya ) military contributions, 
173 ; Dandam , judicial fines, 
149, 174 ; Eradu -bilkode, 118 ; 
Ercoru , customary damand, 166 , 
188 ; Etuttukkottai, tax for sup 
port of village officers, 166 ; Hej 
runka , ( pejjunka or peršunka ,) 
import duties , 118 , 170 ; 
Homlagutta , tax on industry, 
172 ; Inavari, and idangaivari 

, 
taxes on the Valangai 

and 


Idangai sects, 191 ; Irai, 149 : 
Kadamai, 148, 155 , 165, 175, 
192 , 194, 357 , 365 ; Kallayam , 
( pāraikkānan or vannār pārai), 
tax washermen , 168-9 ; 
Kaluve, tax for irrigation 
works, 166 ; Kanakkavari and 
Kankāni, taxes for support of 
village officers, 166 ; Kanikkai, 
149, 175 , 184 , 192 , 194; Kārān 
mai, 183 , 339 ; Kārttigai arisi 
( Kārttigai kāśu , Kārttigaip 
paccai), 166 ; Katnam , 149 ; 
Kattāyam , 149 ; Katte, kere, 
taxes for irrigation works, 166 ; 
Köttai magamai, Köttaippaņam , 
Kötaippadivu, contributions 
for forts, 173, 274 ; Kudi , 175 , 
192 ; Kudimai, 148, 194 , 357 , 
dūr, Kīpašulka, a commercial 
31 ; Kurd by Ganapatidēva, 
kāņikkai, 175 , 188 ; Māduk 
contributions by Magamais, 
communities, 149, 166 , 174ntile 
Māmülādāyam and Mārga 
dayam , trade duties , 170 ; 
Manru ( pādu ), judicial fines, 
149, 174 ; Melvāram , Govern 
ment s share, 189 ; Mēlvatteya, 
118 ; Miyātci, 183 , 339 , 340 ; 
Nādukkāval , tax for support of 
village officers, 166 ; Nallerudu , 
a customary demand , 166 ; 
Narkidā, a customary demand, 
166 ; Narpasu a customary 
demand, 166 ; Nāttusikkam , fee 
for maintainance of provincial 
prison, 174 ; Nīrkūli and Nirni 
lakkāśu taxes for irrigation 
works , 166 ; Nirūpaccambad ( ? ) 
am , tax for support of village 
officers, 166 ; Pādikāval, tax for 
the support of village officers, 
166 ; Pañcavāra, 353 ; Pannāya , 
118 ; Pāraikkanam , a tax on 
washerman under the Pallavas, 
( see also Kallayam ), 169 and n ; 
Paraittari, tax on weavers, 169 ; 
Pattām , 149 ; Pattayakkānikkai, 
military contribution , 173 ; 
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Paturut I Pupravy 
guilds, 173-4 ; Pattölakāśu , tax porements taken charge of by 
for the support of village officers, dies in charge di ,executive bo 
166 ; Pērkadamai, 170 ; Pillai of , 378-9 ; functions options 
vari , 170 ; Ponvari, 188 ; 

treasury of, as a bank , 379 - ou . 
Pulvari, 194 ; Pura vari, 175 , government supervision of, 378 ; 
189, 192 ; Šalikattari , tax on 

groups known as ganams in 
weavers, 169 ; Sammādam , tax 

charge of shrines in , 377; main 
on the 18 castes , 174 ; Sthala 

tained by royal benefaction 
dāyam , trade duties. 170 ; 

and public patronage, 372-3 ; 
Talaiyārikkam , tax for the sup maintenance of, by merchant 
port of village officers, 165 ; 

guilds, 393 ; managing commit 
Tandalirkkadamai, tax for the 

tees of , 376-7 ; part played by , 
support of village officers, 166 ; 

in the activities of the township , 
Tücakattari, tax on weavers 372 ; part played by , in 
59 ; Ubhaiyam , 166 ; Vaddarā economic life , 374-5 ; placed un 
VaR, 118 ; Vari, 149 ; Vāśal 

der the protection of soldiers, 
poran , 194 ; Vëndugöl, 188 ; 373 ; poorer temples helped by 
Viimutfaiyāl, 188 ; Vettip richer ones, 379 ,privileges gran 
pulavai, tax for the support ted to servants of, 375 ; as a pro 
of illage officers, 166 ; Vettiita moter of letters and arts , 380 ; 
nil, tax for the support of property of , 373-4 ; protection of 
vilge officers, 166 ; Viniyogam , 

the Panmäheśvarar and the Sri 
174188 , 192 , 357 

Yaisnavas invoked for safe 

guarding gifts to , 378 ; provi 
Tayilallapuram , a mercantile 

sion for the study of the Vedas 
tow , 392 . 

and Sastras in , 380 ; right of 
Tekalin the Kolar district, dou 

services in , saleable, 375 ; rural 
bleine of fortifications in , 275 . 

industries encouraged by , 378 

9 ; the Sankarappādiyār prob 
Telug Codas, the chieftaincy of , ably in charge of lighting 
4 . 

arrangements in , 377-8 , 378 n ; 
Teluſus, in the Vijayanagar army 

servants of , appointed and 
290 . 

maintained by , 374-5,378 ; sin 

against, considered treason and 
Tenple, the , an important reli punished with exile and con 

gious and social institution , fiscation of property , 234-5 ; 
372-80 ; administration of . by 

in South India , mostly built by 
individuals, 378 ; affairs of, kings and their subordinates, 
managed probably by the local 

372 ; special tax for the main 
assembly , 375-8 , agricul tenance of, 174 . 
by, 373nterests looked after Tenasserim , tribute levied from , 
tees of, 380 ; centres on lain 

by Dēva Raya , 278 . 
ing and religious activity in Tennavan āppattudavigal, of the 
South India , 28 ; control of the Pandyas , similar to the " King s 
Sabhā over the administration own Regiment , " 64 ; probably 
of, 366 , 368 ; dance and drama a body of vēļaikkāras, 260. 
encouraged by, 380 ; the Dēvā 
ram and other religious litera . Tenkasi, the Pandyas of, 37 , 44 ; 
ture expounded in, 380 ; dis 

the Visvanātha temple at , 44 . 
posal of the lands of, 374 ; en- Terippu , the, a Section of the 
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vuspicion of the murder of , 
Department Puravu -ygrétations 

232 . 
kalam , diffathe Tirumukkūdal Tirumala , 

flight of, from the bat 
inscription of Vira Rājēndra on, 

tle of Raksasa Tangadi, 272 . 

Tirumala , linguistic division of 
Terkattūr, 221 . 

the empire and sons appointed 
Timma. See Saļuva Timma. 

Viceroys by , 331-2 ; the system 
Timmappa, lord of the Treasuries 

of " Special Commissioners ” 
vader Acyuta Raya, 147 . 

parfected under, 332 and n; Śrī 

Ranga Raya nominated Yuva 
Timmappa Nayaka, 49. 

āja by , 91 . 
Tiraiyars, of kañci , 4 . 

Trumaladēvi, chief queen of 
Tirukkannapuram , contribution in 

Krşnadēva Rāya, 42-3 . 
aid of the temple at, ordered firumalai, shares taken from the 
by the Cidambaram temple 

income of a 
authorities, 379 . 

tiruvidaiytam 

village by two officers ac, 165 . 
Tirukkadaiyūr, the nilavāriyan Tirumalaidēva Maharaya . See 
an official of the Sabhā of, 346 ; 

Tirumala . 
participation by a Brahman of , 

in the battle of Raicür, 256 . Tirumālīgai Jāyangondason, the 
Tirukkalakkudi, an inscription at, 

Cola palace at Kāñcipurn , 8o . 
on the grant of pāờikāval rights Tirumalli Nayaka, disputeegard 
over a re-settled village, 242 ; ing right of worship in tem 
an inscription at , on sale of ple at Aragalur settled , 217 
lands to temple by the Maratas -9 . 
of Vēlangudi to pay taxes, 189; Tirumalperru, enquiry ito the 
right of kāval granted to the 

affairs of a temple at by ar. 
village watchmen of three 

officer with a committee f five, 
villages by four men of, 241 . 

on , 354 . 
Tirukkalukunram , an inscription Tirumandira õlai, ( ölai ) , a royal 

at, on a case of theft in the officer, 59, 138-9 , 139 1 355 ; 
local temple, 235. 

evidently a member of the De 
Tirukkostiyür, three inscriptions 

partment called Tirumandira 
at , on a case of murder in the Vai nāyakam , 138 ; the Ka 
reign of Jațăvarman Sundra lungattupparaņi on , 139 n ; Nuniz 
Pandya III , 228-9. 

on , 59 , 60. 
Tirukkkoyilur ( Koval, Tirukko . Tirumandira õlai nāyakam , 
valūr), the Malaiyamáns of, 4 ; 

Department of Government, 
political compact between 
Malaiyamīn of, and Kulottunga Tirumangai Alvar, the Vaişņava 
śõla Vanakövaraiyar, 245 . 

saint, on the bull emblem of 

the Pallavas, 85 and n . 
Tirumala ( Tirumalaidēva Maha 

rāya) , son of Krsnadēva Raya, Tirumayam , a religious dispute in , 
55-6 ; nominated Yuvarāja by settled by a special tribunal pre 
Krşnadēva Rāya , 91 ; death of , sided over by the Hoysala 
93 ; Saluva Timma and his son general Appanna Dandanayaka, 
blinded and imprisoned on 229 . 


138 . 
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Tirumeykāppar, the Cola body Tiruttangal, honours given to the 
guard, 63. 

minister Solan Uyyaninrāļuvān 
Tirumeykkāppu , temple watch , 

in the temple at , 375 . 
366 . 

Tiruvadi, 214 , 222 . 
Tirumukküdal, money paid by Tiruvalangadu Plates, of Rājēn 

Vira Rajendra to the Vişnu em dra Cola , description of the seal 
ple at, 184; the mūluparuşat at , on , 88-9 ; on the grant of a 
376 ; a school with a hostel and village taken in exchange for 
a hospital run by the Venka another , 362 n . 
tēša Perumal temple at , 380 ; Tiruvālangadu Udaiyar, the tem 
the Uựan kuttam mentioned in 

ple of , grant of land by a chief 
an inscription at, 130 ; Vira 

tain to, 362 n . 
Rājēndra s inscription at , on 
the Pattölai , 142 , on the Teri- Tiruväliśvaram , the temple of , 
ppu , 141 , and on the Tiruman . 

placed under the protection of 
dira olai and the Tirumandira the Munrukaimahāsēnai under 
ölai nāyakam , 138-9 . 

Rajarāja, 373 
Tirunandikkarai, grant of a village Tiruvalluvar, 16 ; on justice, 23 , 

to the Siva temple at , by Raja- Tiruvāmāttūr, a taniyūr in the 
raja on his birthday, 72 . 

Vavalür nadu , 307 ; an inscrip 
Tirunārāyana Bhattan, alias Kavi tion at , on a nilaimai tīttu 

kumuda Candra Pandita, author given by Kovan , 244-5 ; peti 
of the Kulöttunga Colau caritai, tion to Kțsnadēva Maharaya 
368 . 

through two Provincial Gover 

nors by the trustees of the tem 
Tirupati, ( Vēngadam ), coronation 
of Acyuta Rāya at, 44-5 and 

ple treasury of , 208 . 
45 n . 

Tiruvannamalai, (Uņņāmalai-pat 
Tiruppachchur, the Udan kūttam țaņa ), a Hoysala capital, 82-3. 

mentioned in an inscription Tiruvarang ulam , sale of land by 
from , 130 . 

owners of lands and pāļikāvál 
Tiruppadiyam , the, recitation of , rights in , for repayment of loan 
in temples , 380 . 

and dues, 188. 
Tiruppadiyam păduvār, 374 . Tiruvāykkēlvi, an officer under 

the Coļas, 59 , 122-3 ; probably 
Tiruppandurai, confiscated land 

called Rāyasa in the Vijaya 
given as tirunāmattukkāņi to 

nagar period , 137 . 
the local temple by the Sabhā 
of, 367 . 

Tiruvāymoli, the, recitation of, 
Tirupparkadal, an inscription at , in temples, 380 ; , on , the re 
four committees of the 

installation of an imprisoned 
Sabhā , 353 

king, 38 . 
Tiruppattūr, the land of Andan Tiruvembāvai, the, of Maņikka 
Pilai of , confiscated by the 

vacakar , 221 . 
Sabha of Tiruppandurai, 367 . Tiruvidaimarudur, an inscription 
Tiruppukkuli, 181 ; an inscription at , on a case in which the dis 

at , on the inalienable nature of puted lands were examined 
service inams, 203, 

before decision , 222-3 . 
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Tiruvorriyūr, the , amita ganattāı Travancore, some early inscrip 

in charge of the temple at , 376 tions of, on the revenue instal 
and n ; an inscription at , on the ments arakkal and cāral , 185 ; 
agambadiyas ( servants ?) of a Ramaraja Vitthala s expedition 
chief of Paduvür, 247 ; an ins against, 331. 
cription at, on oppressive taxa 
tion by a Yadavaraya Chieftain Treason , See under Justice. 
188; several settlements of a Treasury, Department of, 145-7 ; 
dispute in the temple at , 220 - I . 

of temples, 379-80 ; four trea 
Tohfut -us - Salatin , the, on the 

suries in Vijayanagar , 145-7 . 
battle between Bukka I and Tribhuvanamahādēvi caturvēdi 
the Bahmani Sultan , 262-3 . 

mangalam , 4000 members in 
Tolkāppiyam , on kingship in South the assembly of , 357-8 ; the 
India , 12 ; perumangalam (app 

merit of the work Kulõttunga 
arently a Birth day celebration ) Colan caritai adjudged by the 
mentioned in , 72 . 

Sabhā of, 368. 
Tolkappiyaņār, on the planting Tribhuvanamalladēva , the Wes 
of hero - stone or virakal, 286 . 

tern Calukya, a number of mer 

cantile communities in the 
Tondaimān , a minister of Kulo 

Brahmapuri of , 395-6 . 
ttunga I , the Kalingattupparani 
on , 107 and n . 

Tulābāra dana ( Tulāpuruşam ), a 
Tondaimandalam , 20 sabhas in , mahadana , the Danasarga on , 

under the Pallavas . 341 ; son 26 and n , 27 n ; made by Sen 
of Vira Rajendra appointed as guttuvan , 26-7 ; made by Vira 
the Governor of , with the title Narasimha and Krsnadēva 
solēndran , 315. 

Raya, 27 
Tondainādu , (Aruvanadu ), 302 . Tuļuvas , the, 50 . 
Toppür, the battle of , 97 . 

Tumkur, an inscription in the 
Tolta vāriyam , in charge of public district of, on the decision of 

gardens in the village, 345 , 347 caste disputes by arbitration , 
n , 349 and n , 352 , 353 . 

214. 
Totta vāriya perumakkal, members Turks, in the Vijayanagar army, 

of the Committee in charge of 256 . 
public gardens in the village, Tüvar, dispute between the resi 
345 . 

dents of Ponnamarāpadi and 
Townships, administration of , by 

those of , decided by the assem 
guilds, 380, 385, 393, 394, 395 ; bly of Pūvalaikkudi, 231 . 
in the Deccan , 394-6 ; as mili 
tary cantonments known 
padaiparrus, 368 ; part played 

U 
by the temple in the activities 
of, 372 ; watchmen and temple Udaiyār, 9 . 
guards (tirumeykkappu ) ap- Udaiyargudi, an inscription at , 
pointed by , 356 . 

on the settlement of a dispute 
Trairaiya, a term referring to regarding saivācāram in the 

constitutional organisation , go . local temple, 217-8 . 


as 
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Udan kattam , an administrative Uvaccar, temple servants, 374 . 

hody under the Calan 
Udasina Vārisam , a Committee 

V 
of the Sabha, 354 . 

Vadugars , frequently at war with 
Udayendram Plates , 25 n . 

the Pullis of Vengadam , 4 ; sol 

diers migrated from Telugu 
Udirapatti kalani ( Kalnādu ), land 

areas, 260. 
granted to soldiers who shed 
blood in the battlefield in the 

Vaidikamārga pratisthāpanācārya 
Tamil country, 286 . 

a title assumed by Hindu kings, 

25 . 
Ugrasena , of Palakka , 4-5 . 

Vaidumbas, the, Chieftaincy of, 4 . 
Upapradhāni, the, Vijayanagar 
inscriptions on , 108 . 

Vaija , Minister of the Kakatiya 
Ur, a local administrative organi 

king Beta , III - 2 
sation , 10 , 21 , 358-9 ; an agra 

Vaikuạtha Perumal temple, the , 
rian village community , 334 , 

at Kanci , Nandivarman s ins 
341 ; constitution of , 358-9 ; 

cription in , 39 , 105 ; Pallava 
ganam or executive body of , sculptures in , depicting corona 
359 . 

tion ceremony , 40-1; sculptures 

of elephants in , 251 . 
Uraiyūr, ancient Cāla capital , 46 , 

76 ; invasion and burning of , Vaisnavas, the , compromise bet 
by Maravarman Sundara ween the Jainas and , under 
Pandya, 276 ; the manram at , 

Bukka I , 2012. 
337 . 

Vaļanādu, administrative unit, 
Üykil - iraiyili, a tax - free land 304-6 ; absence of, in Jayan 
under the township , 183 . 

gondasõlamandalam , 306 ; call 

ed after names and titles of 
Urodeya, a local leader , 395 . ruling kings , 304-5 , 304 n , 305 
Urrattur nādu , 392 . 

n ; division of , into nādus at 

times called kūrrams or köt 
Uttama Cola , the Madras Museum 

tams, 306 ; mandalams divided 
Plates of, 374, 376 . 

into , 304-5 ; the term used in a 

loose way , 305 . 
Uttamasöla caturvēdimangalam , 
resolutions of the Sabhā of , on 

Valangai, the, and the Iờangai, 
eligibility to Vāriyams, 354 . 

sects, civil resistance by against 

oppressive taxation , 189-91, 202 ; 
Uttaramantri, the , ( Prime Minis taxes on , 173 
ter ), some Pandyan inscriptions Valangai mahāsēnai, 

mili. 
on , 106 . 

tary body in charge of military 
Uttaramērür, Cola palace at , 80 ; cantonments, 958, 

the Sabhā of , 10 ; history of Valañjiyar, the, an economic or 
the Sabhā of , 344-5 , 347-53, 

ganisation looking after mercan 
354 ; a resolution of the Sabha 

tile interests, 335 ; control of 
of, that every caste or commu * the Five Hundred " over , 392 . 
nity to be answerable for the 
fines levied on its members, Vallam , Mahēndravarman s ins 

cription at , 313 
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Valļān vagai, lands held on a Varņāśrama, the, 30 ; Hindu so 
ryotwari hasic Tom 

maintenance of , by kings in 
Valudilambattu uśāvadi, prob 

India , 7 
ably the headquarters of an 
dimbudin melagaram , 307. Varthema, on revenue in Vijaya 

nagar, 167 ; on war elephants, 
Vamana Bhatta , murder of , in 

252 . 
the reign of Jatavarman Sun 

dara Pandya III, 228-9. Vasişthiputra Sri Satakarņi, a 
Vandalañcēri, Karunakara Ton . 

Sātavahana ruler , 38. 
daiman the ruler of , 316 and 1 . Vasucaritamu , the, 91 . 
Varadambikā, queen of Acyuta Vasudēvamangalam , confiscation 
Raya , 43 

of the village of , in connection 

with a murder, 229. 
Varaguņa, the Pandya, the Vēļvi 

kudi grant of , on the division of Vătāpi, the Calukyan capital, 
the gift village by the Brahman 

raided and sacked by the Pal 
donee, 339. 

lavas, 99; Hiuen Tsang on , 81 . 
Varaguna Mahārāja, an invest . Vayalür, inscription at , on the 
ment from , received by the 

conquest of the Laccadive Is 
Sabhā of Ilamperunkay - Iruk 

lands by Rajasimha, 277 . 
kai, for supplying ghee to 
temple, 344 

Vedamārga pratisthāpanācārya, 

title assumed by Hindu kings, 
Varippottagam , ( Varippottagak 

25 . 
kanakku , Puravu -vari pottagam ), 
a Spotion of the Department Vedas, the , chanted in temples, 
Turavu - vari tiņaikkalam in 380 ; as the main source of laws, 
charge of the Tax Register, 140 , 197 ; provision for the study 
I41-2 , 142 n . 

of , in temples, 380 . 
Vāriyams, kinds and popularity Vēļaikkärars, the , a class of royal 
of, 345-54, 357 ; resolutions of 

bodyguards under the Coļas , 
the Sabha of Uttama olacatur 64-5, and 65 n , 258-61 ; agree 
vēdimangalam on eligibility to , ment among , 259-60 ; commen 
354 ; resolutions of the Sabhā of tary of the Sivavacana bhūşanam 
Uttaramērür on the method of on , 259 ; in the history of Cey 
appointment of, 347-51, 347 n , lon , 258. 
349 9, 354 . 

Vēlam , a group of palace servants 
Vāriyapperumakkal, members of 

in the Tamil country , 61 , 77 . 
executive committees, 346 , 347 
no 

Vēlangudi, the Madras Museum 
Vāriyars , the, executive officers 

plates of Jațilvarman on the 
of the Sabha , 344-5 , 345 n , 366; 

gift of, to a Brahman, 339 ; the 
the Maŋür inscription on the 

Maravas of , 188 . 
qualifications of , 346. 

Velļāļas, the, citramēli a corpora 

tion of, 386 ; punishment for, 
Variyilidu, the, a Section of the 

227 . 
Department Puravu - vari- tiņaik 
kalam , 141. See also Puravu . Vēļvikudi grant, of Varaguņa 
varip - pottagam . 

Pandya , on the divisiou of a 
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of , 4 . 


and n . 


village by a Brahman donee, maraja , made Yuvarāja, 94 ; 

banished by Tah Adhipa, 98 . 
339 . 
Vengadam ( Tirupati ), the Pullis Vijayāditya Satyāśraya, the Cal . 

ukya of Vatapi, 86 . 
Vēngi, the Cāļukyas ( Eastern) of , Vijayakirti, a guru of the West 
86 , 317 ; Hastivarman of, 4 . 

ern Gangas, 32 . 

Vijayalaya , revival of Cola power 
Venkata I , of Vijayanagar , son under the line of , 77 . 

of Acyuta Raya and rival of 
Sadasiva Raya , 51 ; death of, Vijayanagar ( City ), 83-4 ; coro 
53 . 

nation hall at , 44 ; houses of 

nobles and middle class people 
Venkata II , of Vijayanagar, son in , 84 ; fortifications in , 275 ; 

of Tirumala , alliance of the Mahānavami in, 185 ; meeting 
Portuguese at Goa sought by , places of the Council in , 128 , 
against Akbar , 301 ; ambassa renting out of a gate in, 172 
dor sent by , to the Portugnese 
at Goa , 301 ; choice by , of Sri 
Ranga II as his successor , 

Vijayanagar (Empire) 3 , 29 , 44, 
93 ; civil war after the death 

45, 46 , 83, 84 , 118 ; abdication 
of , 97 ; Du Jarric on , 58 ; em 

by some kings of, 53 , 54, 55-6 ; 
bassy of, to the English at 

abolition of the marriage tax in 
Masulipatam , 301 ; Floris and 

174 ; administration by regents 
some Englishmen received kind in , 48-53 ; administration of 
ly by , 298 ; the Nayaks of 

justice in , 240 ; the adminis 

trative system in , 10 ; the 
Jiñji , Tanjore and Madurai 
under the control of, 332 ; as 

Ājñāpti probably called Ājña 

dhāra ka or Ajñāparipălaka 
Viceroy over the Tundīra, ( Jiñji ) 
Cola and Pāndya areas with his 

in, 142-3 ; annual review of 
capital at Candragiri, 332 . 

forces in , by the kings of, 72 

3 , 291 and n ; Antoine Vico on 
Vidaiyil Adhikari, an officer the annual tribute paid by the 

mentioned in Tamil inscriptions, Nayaks of Madura , Tanjore and 
probably head of a Department, 

Jinji to , 167 ; appointment of 
142 . 

king s brothers as Yuvarājas 

in , 93 ; army seldom led by the 
Vidyāranya, Minister of Hari. kings in , 272 ; the Atthavana 

hara, on rates of land assess Department, (Department of 
ment, 163 

taxation ) in , 145 , 181 / 

Avasarams in , 331 ; Big Trea 
Vidyāśankara , Narahari Mantrin 

sury in , 146 ; branding of hor 
the disciple of , made Governor 

ses in , 254-5 ; Burma and Cey 
of Banavase , 317-8 . 

lon and , 278 ; the Caitra festi 
Vijayābhiseka, 46 . 

val of God Virupaksa at , 69 ; 

no circuit courts in , 205 ; civil 
Vijayaditya, regent during the war following the death of 

exile of the Western Ganga Krsnadēva Rāya in , 97 ; Com 
Sivamāra II , 48. 

mander - in - Chief in , 119 ; the 

composition of inscriptions a 
Vijayaditya III , the Eastern monopoly in the " Dindima 

Calukya , the eldest son of Am family of Mullāndram in , 144 ; 
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control of nāyakas by " Special 
Commissioners " in the later 
period of, 331 ; 

Council of 
Ministers in , 108 ; courts in , 
held only at noon , 205-6 ; 
crests and seals of the kings of 
89 ; the Danāik , administering 
justice in , 208-9 , 209 n ; decline 
of community spirit under , 
371 ; development of the Nā. 
yankara system in , from the feu 
datory system , 319 ; the Dhar. 
māsanādhikari a Minister for 
law and religious endowments 
in 122 ; disappearance of man 
dalams as administrative units 
under, 305-6 ; division of , into 
rajyas, 305-6 , divisions of the 
army in , 263-5 ; embassies bet 
ween the kings of , and the 
Portuguese at Goa , 301 ; an 
envoy from Bijapur sent to , 
296 ; excesses in wars waged by 
281 ; excise duties in , 171 ; ex 
penditure on the military in , 
195-6 ; feudal chieftains in the 
army of, 261 ; feudal and mili 
tary basis of Government in , 
not conducive to growth of vil 
lage organisations, 371-2 ; the 
financial year in , commencing 
from the mahānavami, 185 ; the 
fleet of , on the west coast , 278 ; 
fortresses on the frontiers of, 
273-4 ; frontier garrisons 
in , 294 ; 

guns, use of , in , 
263; the harem in , 61-3 ; imperi 
alism under the kings of , 9 ; judi 
cial powers of the Governors and 
the Nāyakas in , 205 , 210 - I ; 
king s guard in , 63-4 ; the kings 
of , as the makes, of a great age 
in South India , 30 ; lack of sup 
port for local organisations un 
der, 371 ; land assessment in , 
151-3 , I61-2 , 165 ; land surveys 
in , 158 ; laws in , 208 ; law of 
limitation in , 263 ; linguistic 
division of , by Tirumala , 331-2 ; 
Madhava of , 199 ; Madhava s 
part in laying the foundations 


of, 205 : mahāsāmantādhipati 
and mahānā yakācārya in , 116 
manner of starting for war in , 
266 ; measuring rods of land in , 
159-60 , 160 n ; members of the 
royal family in , as Governors 
of Provinces, 317 ; Military 
Department in , 289 ; military 
reviews in , 291 and n ; military 
status of nāyakas in , 289 ; Mus 
lim influence in , 72 ; Muslim sol . 
diers in the army of , 292 and n ; 
mutual agreements for preserva 
tion of peace in , 245 ; 
nomination of heir apparent 
during king s life time in , 
90-1 ; navy in , 278 ; Nayakas 
( captains) in , 180 ; nāyakas in , 
status of , depended on the hor 
ses with them , 289 ; the Näyan 
kara system , need for , in , 320 ; 
offices of Chief Judge and Pra 
dhani held by the same person 
in, 209-10 ; oppressive taxation 
in 187 , 188 , 189 , 191-2 ; parti 
cipation of Brahmans in the 
wars of , 256 ; pastimes in , 66 ; 
patronage of Jainism and Islam 
by the rulers of , 28 ; pay of 
soldiers in , 289-91, 291 N ; 
policy of centralisation followed 
in , Io ; the present Rayalasima 
divided into two mārjavādis 
under, 310 ; privilege of kissing 
the royal feet in the court of, 
75 ; provincial governors and 
nāyakas in , 323 ; provincial or 
ganisation in , a smaller replica 
of the imperial organisation , 
326 ; punishment for Criminal 
offences in , 232 , 237-8 ; 
Rayabhandari an officer in , 
121 ; Rayasasvāmi an offier in , 
123 ; receipts not issued by 
kings of , for money received 
from captains , 184 and n ; re 
cruitment to the army in , 256 ; 
relations of , with China , 278-9 ; 
relations of , with semi- civilised 
forest tribes, 294 ; remission of 
taxes in , 170 ; revenue in , 166-7 ; 
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revenue collections in , 192 ; Vikramaditya I , the Western 
Rice on land assessment in , 158 ; Calukya , son of Pulakēśin II , 
Rice on total income in , accor 316 ; Calukyan restoration un 
ding to Mackenzie Manuscripts , der, 99 ; the Pallavas defeated 
166 ; royal charters drafted by 

by , 99 . 
the sāsanācārya in , 143; royal Vikramaditya V ; the Western 
throne in , 57 ; Sabhās known as 

Cāļukya 32 . 
mahājanas in some parts of, 
357-8 ; the Sampratis probably Vikramaditya VI , the Western 
Secretaries or Heads of Depart 

Caľukya , 125 ; his brother 
ments in , 144-5 ; settlement Jayasimha made Yuvarāja dur 
of a dispute regarding the right ing the coronation of, 92-3 ; 
of worship in a temple under, Dandanayaka Bhivanayya, a 
218-9 ; Sewell on rates of land minister of, 115 ; Mahadēvayya 

ment in , 161 ; standing the Prime Minister of , 114 ; the 
composition . strength and 

Nilgunda plates of , 277 ; Pad 
IIO - I ; succession was sencil in , 

manabhayya, a Dandanayaka 
system of Police in , 246 ; tax oil 

runder , 118; Vijñāneśvara on , 
diamond industry in , 173 ; titles 
and rewards given by kings of, Vikramaśõladeva, 
74-5 ; treasury in , 146 ; Turks, 

of five Brahman brothers 2 .. the 

aftain , a case 
Seunas, Telugus, Pandyas and 

time of, 229-31. 
Hoyalas in the army of , 256 ; Vikramaśālapuram , Kulottunga 
use of war - elephants in, 252 ; 
value of horses in , 254 : Vidya 

III s palace at , 80 . 
ranya s manual of land assess- Village Communities in South 
ment for use in , 163 ; Wars bet India , administrative import 
ween the Bahmani Sultans and , ance of, 333 ; agrarian type of , 

249 ; working of Sabhā in , 357-8 . 334 ; common characteristics of, 
Vijayanagara Samrajyamu, a lit. 

334-5 ; English township and , 

335 ; and local townships, 334 
the coronation of and n ; origins of, 335 . 
Krsnadēva Raya , 39 . 
Vijñaneſvara, a jurist and author 

Village, a community of land 

holders in , 340 ; division of, 
of the Mitākṣara, on the West into stikets called sēris, 347 and 
ern Calukya Vikramaditya VT 

n , 348, 349 n ; divided into 
and his capital Kalyani, 02 . kudumbus or wards, 347 and 11 , 
Vikrama Cora , 47 , 48 ; compact 

357 ; evolution of community 
vetween two chieftains under , 

feeling in , 335 ; influence of 
for protection of life and pro 

custom on the relations bet 
perty , 244 , an inaription of, 

ween the Government and, 336 ; 
on the grant of udirapaltiTwa 

institutions, causes for the dec . 
ni by a chieftain , 286 re - survey line of, 370-72 ; local autonomy 

enjoyed by under the 
Vikramaditya I , the Eastern 

leadership of the official called 
Calukya , younger brother of 

grāmakeya or mutada, 335-6, 
Vijayaditya III , made Yuvarāja 

officers in, 369 and n ; residents 

of, unwilling to sell or grant 
94. 

lands to outsiders, 363 ; the 


work on 


of land under , 157 . 
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number of ürs and the 
number of religious groups in , 

Paraiyars in Tiruttiyur Muttam 

settled by Gangaiyarāyaṇ under, 
358 . 

214 ; an inscription on the 
Villages , ( Brahmadeya or agra 

different settlements of a boun 
hāra ), organisation of, 360 - I , 

dary dispute during the reign of, 
362 and n . 

214-5 . 
Vimaladitya, the Eastern Caľukya Vira Pandyadev -Aļpēndradēva, an 
34 ; Council under, 109. 

Alūpa king, 37 . 
Vinayaditya, the Western Calukya Virappa Nayaka, of Madurai; deci 
grandson of Pulakēsin II , 86 ; 

sion of a case by , along with 
conquest of Ceylon by, 277 . his pradhāni Ariya na tha 
Vinayasthitisthāpakas, the, under 

Mudaliyār, 210, 223. 
the Guptas , similar to the Virappaya Kalaja - maraya 
Dharmamahāmātras of Asoka, 

assassinati asimha ), 50 . 
122 . 
Vinikonda, 74 . 

virarāghava , the Kottayam plates 

the of, 387; 389 . 
Vira Baļañja, me protector of, Vira Rajēndra; appointment of; 

Avvavole 
399 : 

as Yuvarāja by his brother 
Vira Ballala Rāya grant of a nād Rajendra II, 92 ; payment of 
gaudike by , 222 . 

money to the Vişnu temple at 

Tirumukkūdal by , 184 ; the 
Virābhiseka , 46 . 

two sons of , appointed as gover 
Vira Bukkaņna Vodeyar, Cikka nors of Tondaimandalam and 

Kampaņa Vodeyar Yuvarāja Pandya country , 315 ; the Tiru 
during the reign of , 90-1.See also mukkūdal inscription of , 138-9; 
Bukka I. 

141 , 142 . 
Viraccilai, 221 . 

Vira Sayana Udaiyār, a dispute 

between two parties of Araiyars 
Vīra Coda , the Ministers ( Pañca 

in the time of, settled by arbi 
pradhānāh ) mentioned in the 

tration , 231-2 . 
Pithapuram and the Cellür pla 
tes of, 106-7 

Vira Sinnu Nayakkar, a dispute 
Virakal, or nadukal, hero stonco between the Pallars and Parai 
erected in memory of dead sol yors of Mēlattanaiyam settled 

by , by licons of ordeal, 224 . 
diers , 286-7 , 287 n . 

Virincipuram , exclusive prileges 
Vira Narasimha , of Vijayanagar, 

of weavers of , 324 . 
38 ; daily routine of, 70 ; Dhar 
masanam Dharmayya, an officer Virūpāksa II , son of Harihara II, 
of , 147 ; as regent , 48 . 

y ; oonquest of Ceylon by , 278 ; 

a provincial governor, 317 . 
Viranarayana Calui vedimanga 

lam , the Sabhā of , lands of some Virūpākşasthāna, the Kannada 
traitors confiscated and sold by , campū of Candrakavi, the Rāya 

under orders of Rajaraja I , 368. bhandari, an officer mentioned 
Vira Pandya (dēva), dispute bet in , 121 ; on a Vijayanagar 

ween the caste people and the minister, IIO . 
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of , 4 . 


Virāpaņņa Udaiyār; reduction of kings before declaration of , 

taxes under , to persuade the 265 ; niti literature of ancient 
migrated weavers of Perunagar India on three kinds of , 280 ; 
to return , 191 . 

operation of five divisions of , 
Visaya , an administrative divi 269 ; part of forts in , 273-6 ; 
sion , in the Karnataka and 

titles of honour awarded in the 
Telugu areas , 303, 307 , 308 ; 

Tamil .country for distinction 
known as venthe and nirvytti 

in , 287 and na 
in some places, 308 ; numerical Warfare, and diplomacy , 248-301 ; 
suffixes of, 308 . 

character of, 280-7 ; siege in , 

273-6 . 
Vişnugopa, of Kāñcī , 4 . 

Warangal, Kakatiya Capital, 82 . 
Vişnukundins, the, principality 

Wassaf, a Muslim historian , on 

the high value of foreign hor 
Vişnuvardhana, the Hoysala , 91 . 

ses in South India , 254 ; on the 
Visvanātha temple, at Tenkasi, 

Pandyan kingdom , 36 ; on 
44 . 

large scale death of foreign hor 

ses in India , 253 n . 
Visvanatha Nayaka, of Madurai , 

Nelson on the Pradhāni and the Western Ghats , 5 . 
Daļavāy under, 117 ; the Rāya- Wijesinha , L. C. , on the term 
vācakamu written by the agent 
maintained at the capital by, 

vēlaikkāras, 258 . 
327 . 

Wilson , on Dēva Raya I , 91 ; on 

the limitations of the titles of 
Vriddhachalam , an inscription at , king over land, 361 ; on the 
on civil resistance by Valangai 

nomination of yuvarāja during 
and Idangai classes to oppres- king s life time, 9I . 

sive taxation , 189-90 . 
Vyāghrarāja , of Mahakantāra , 4 . 

Women , heroism shown by; du 

ring wars, 283-4 ; Krsnadēva 
Vyavahāra , 197 . 

Raya on the treatment of 

the enemy s harem ; 282 ; as 
W 

servants in the Cola court; 61 ; 

as servants in the Rastrakūta 
Wars , causes for, in ancient and 
mediaeval South India , 248-9 ; 

court, 61 ; served on the judi .. 

cial committee of the village 
celebration of victory in, 284-6 ; 

assembly , 211 . 
civilians not to be molested 
during, 280 ; excesses commit 

Y 
ted during, 280-2 ; a general 
ultimatum given to the enemy Yadavaraya chieftain , oppressive 
before the declaration of , 265 ; 

taxation by a , 188 . 
heroism shown by the wives 
and mothers of wounded and Yadavas, the , 118 ; Council under ; 
dead soldiers during, 283-4 ; 16o . 
Kalal or vira kantai ( anklet ) Yajňavalkya; the Mitākşars of: 

on Clic Furcigu Minister , 115 . 
285 ; kidangas or trenches used 
in , 275 ; methods of fighting in , Yellūru ( Yelūru ), local compacts 
270-1 ; ministers consulted by at, 245-6 . 
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Yuvarāja, Crown Prince, 32 , 33 , 

34-5 , 35n , 89-99 ; no age limit 
for the anointment of, 91 ; as 
sumption of titles by , 95 ; choice 
of king s brothers as, in the 
absence of sons, 92-3 ; consti 
tutional status of , 95-6 ; as a 
member of the Council , 109, IIO , 
III ; ministers consulted by 
king in the choice of , 93 ; 


nomination of, during king s 
life time, 90 - I ; ornaments worn 
by , during anointment, 94 ; 
participation of, in adminis 
tration , 34-5 , 95-6 ; referred 
to as Udaiyār, 35 n ; the Smrtis, 
the Nītisāstras and the Sukranīti 
on the nomination of, 89-90 
training of, 95 . 
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